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O.S.D. Graduation Exercises 1968 


Seventeen graduates received their diplomas from the Ontario School for the Deaf on Friday. 
June 14th at the school’s closing exercises. Once again they were held in the air-conditioned comfort 
of the auditorium of Centennial High School. The stage was beautifully decorated and was a fitting 
setting for the young lady graduates in their floor length white dresses with corsages of carnations and 


the men graduates in their business suits. 


Following the invocation by the Rev. H. M. Davis, parents, grandparents, relatives and friends 


of the graduates were addressed by Dr. Demeza. 


I am very glad to close this important pro- 
gramme with a few words to the Graduates. This is 
my last opportunity to speak to you as a group. I 
hope that I will have many more opportunities to 
meet with you and speak to you as individuals in 
the years ahead. I want to use this time to give you 
a few things to think about as you finish your 
school days at O.8.D. 


First, I want to thank Mary for the kind things 
she has said about the school and the staff. We are 
glad that you appreciate our work for you. We have 
certainly tried to help you in learning and in grow- 
ing up. 

Second, I want to congratulate you on your 
graduation and to wish you success as you now 
move forward to employment, or further training, 
or college. 


Now, I want to give you some things to think 
about. I am sure that today you are thinking back 
over the years you have been here—of how much 
you have learned, how much fun you have had, how 
many good friends you have made, and the many 
things the school has done for you. I wonder if you 
have ever thought of this question: “How much 
have you done for the school?” Many of you can 
honestly say that you have done much, some 
others, not so much. Many of you have made 
things for the school, you have printed things and 
typed things for the school, and these things are all 
good—but these things are not really what I 
want you to think about. I want you to ask your- 
self, “has the school been a better place because I 
have been here?” “Has it been a happier place for 
other boys and girls, for teachers, for residence 
counsellors, and other staff.” Ask yourself, has the 
school been a better place for learning for other 
students because of you being here? 


Some of you can say “yes”. You have given 
good leadership and have been an influence for 
happiness and good learning. Others could do bet- 
ter the next time if you had another chance, 
couldn’t you? Well, you all do have another chance. 
No, not here, but where you are going—in your 
place of work, in college, yes, and in your own 
home and among your friends. 


Today is a day when each of you is thinking 
most of yourself, your success, your Graduation 
—and this is all right. But I suggest that to be 
truly happy and successful you must also think of 
others and of your influence upon them. So take 
your new opportunity and make your place of work, 
and your place of recreation, and your home a 
better place because you are there. 

I want you to think of another important thing 
today. Graduation may be the end of your learn- 


ing in this school but it is not the end of all 
learning for you. All of you have so much more to 
learn. For many it is the beginning of new learn- 
ing, on the job, in college, or in further training. 
For all it is the beginning of learning the ways of 
the world of business and of work. You will find 
that there are new rules to follow at work and 
they may be different from those at school—but 
you will find that the rules of good clean living, 
of respect, of helping others, of hard work, of fair 
play, of honesty, and all the other rules of life that 
you have learned, are still the best wherever you 
are. While at school you have had the guidance 
of your teachers and residence counsellors as well 
as your parents. You will need help and guidance 
now to meet your new problems. Where can you 
get it? First, from your parents; then from your 
employer—don’t be afraid to ask for advice; also 
from your minister or priest. He has given his life 
to help others. Your vocational counsellor or place- 
ment officer is always ready to advise you, and 
your former teachers will always be interested if 
you ask for advice. So, my second thought for you 
is that there is such more for you to learn. How 
much you learn depends on you—your effort and 


your willingness to seek and accept good advice 
from those who know. 

Ihave one final thought. We live in a troubled 
world. We have seen two terrible tragedies in the 
United States in the last two months. We see the 
news stories of the terrible suffering in Vietnam 
because of war. What is wrong with the world? 
There are many things wrong, of course. One great 
improvement that would help solve many of the 
world’s problems is more kindness among people, 
and more thought for the other fellow. A few of us 
cannot change the whole world, but we can change 
the small part of the world where we live and work. 

What is needed most is more brotherly love, 
more patience, more kindness one to another, more 
respect for the ideas of others. We should think 
before we say or do the unkind thing which would 
hurt another. If everybody thought a little more 
first, unhappy and tragic things would not happen. 

Jesus put this thought very simply. He said, 
“A new Commandment I give unto you, that ye 
love one another.” He said, “Love thy neighbour 
as thyself.” I say that our homes, our clubs, our 
schools, our places of work, our communities, our 
provinces, our country, and our whole world, would 
be a much better place for all of us if we each fol- 
lowed that advice to the best of our ability. 

Let us all think about these things as we leave 
here to begin a new adventure in our lives. 


Awards and Prizes 


THE CATHERINE FORD SCHOLARSHIP 


Awarded to pupils in the senior grades of the Junior 
School who have made the greatest effort in Speech and 
Speech Reading, and have achieved satisfactory progress. 


Joan Jewison Stephen Benn 


THE FEE MEMORIAL PRIZE 


Awarded each year to the pupil in the Junior School most 
deserving of recognition for effort displayed and partici- 
pation to the extent of his or her capacity, in the face 
of additional handicaps or difficulties. 


James Green 


THE PROCTER MEMORIAL PRIZE 


Awarded each year to the pupil in the final year of the 
Junior School who is most deserving of recognition in 
his or her rhythm work. 


Kenneth Corbett 


PROFICIENCY PRIZES 

Senior School, Levels 7 to 9 
Donna Stewart, June Reilly, Bentley MacDuff, 
Barbara Cole, Rudy Sim, Jean Robitaille and Brian 
Buott, Jackie Gougeon, David Lucas, Madelynn 
Prubant and Jimmy Wood, George Pitchette, Carol 
Lamore, Rudy Sim. 


PROFICIENCY PRIZES 
Senior School, Levels 10 to 14 
Helen Woodward, Henry Winiarczyk, Theresa St. 
George, Larry Lapierre, Charles Miller, Robert 
Viau, Stewart Depencier, Michelle Loiselle and 
Suzanne Fournier, Mildred Rose, Colleen Kenny, 
Judy Robinson, William Persall. 
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PROFICIENCY PRIZES 

Senior Vocational Department. Awarded to students for 
proficiency in their vocational work. 

Bonnie Tucker, Patsy Gayler, Connie McGregor, 
Sherry Smith, Sharlene MacDuff, Betty Fitchett, 
Michael Perry, Joseph Baran, Michael Lavigne, 
Robert Lang, Robert Lansing, Rodney McMullen, 
Norman Frappier, Leslie Sicoli, Robert Peterson. 


INTERMEDIATE AWARD 
Presented for progress and proficiency in Speech in the 
Senior School, Levels 7 to 9. 


Stephen Beattie Colleen Jacques 


ONTARIO PARENTS’ COUNCIL FOR THE DEAF 
AND HARD OF HEARING AWARD 
Presented to the boy and girl of the Senior School, Levels 


7 to 9, who have shown the most improvement during 
the school year. 


Susan Howarth Rudy Sim 


SPECIAL PRIZES 


These prizes are presented to pupils who, in the teacher's 
judgment, have made the greatest improvement during 
this school year. 


William Chalmers David Winn 
Aladi Mawakeesic 


PRESENTATION OF COMMERCIAL 
CERTIFICATES AND McCALL’S SEWING BOOKS 


Suzanne Dube, Betty Fitchett, Shirley Bevens, 
Patsy Gayler, Monique Charette, Linda Dyke, 
Lucienne Thibeault. 


DRIVER INSTRUCTION CERTIFICATES 
Joe Baran, Betty Fitchett, Wayne Goulet, Dale 
Kasarda, Robert Lang, Mary Michelson, Bill 
Persall, Erwin Sinn. 


OTTAWA PARENTS OF THE DEAF AND 
HARD OF HEARING ASSOCIATION AWARD 
Awarded to the boy and girl in level 10 to 13 making the . 
most improvement during this school year. 


Gloria Jarva Henry Winiarczyk 


CERTIFICATES OF MERIT 
Awarded to students who have completed a course of 
study emphasizing vocational work. 
Shirley Bevens, Patsy Gayler, Robert Lang, Robert 
Lansing, Michael Perry, Monique Charette, Linda 
Dyke, Randy McMahon, Lawrence Morris, Robert 
Peterson, Lucienne Thibeault, Ronald Thompson. 


THE FEE-PROCTER MEMORIAL AWARD 
Awarded annually to the most deserving student gradua- 
ting and proceeding to further education. Presented by 
the families and friends of Miss Judith Fee and Miss 
Sandra Procter, in memory of these two dedicated young 
teachers of this school, who were killed in a tragic car 
accident on January 11, 1963. 


William Persall 


GIRLS’ RESIDENTIAL AWARD 


Donated for annual presentation to the senior girl who 
has contributed most to residential life during her school 
career. 

Mary Michelson 
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GRADUATION CERTIFICATES 

Awarded to students who have completed academic and 
vocational course of study and have met the standards 
required for graduation at this school. 

Aleksander Brill, Wayne Goulet, Dale Kasarda, 
Philip Meany, Mary Michelson, William Persall, 
Erwin Sinn, Danny Wojcik, Joseph Baran, Suzanne 
Dube, Betty Fitchett, Norman Frappier, David 
Hodgson, Michael Lavigne, Arnold Lewis, Leslie 
Sicoli, David Winn. 


THE H. B. FETTERLY AWARD 


Awarded for progress and proficiency in Speech and 
Speech Reading in the Senior School. Donated in 1949 by 
Mrs H. B, Fetterly and daughters, Mrs Muriel Cuykendall 
and Miss Jean Fetterly, for annual presentation in me- 
mory of H. B. Fetterly, M.A., Superintendent of the On- 
tario School for the Deaf 1930-34, 


Dale Kasarda Randy Vodden 


SUPERINTENDENT’S AWARD 


Donated by the Superintendent to students of the Gra- 
duating Classes. Academic, Vocational, and out-of-school 
achievements during the student’s complete school life at 
the O.S.D. are considered in making these awards. 


Mary Michelson Philip Meany 


THE VERNA M. PHILIPS MEMORIAL AWARD 
Presented annually to the girl who has most effectively 
supported Residential Staff. 

Helen Woodward 


The Valedictory 


For years we have looked forward to our gra- 
duation. We are happy about graduating to-day 
but we will miss our friends and good times at this 
school. With happiness and sadness, we say “Fare- 
well” to our school where we have spent so many 
years of our lives. 

We express our thanks to the government of 
Ontario which has provided us with a well- 
equipped, happy school to help us acquire a good 
education and give us opportunities for the future. 
Each year we have noted improvements to the 
buildings and we appreciate them. 

To our parents we also say a special thank you, 
for sending us to this school for our education. We 
wish to thank them for their continued support 
and interest in our learning. 

To Dr. Demeza, our Superintendent, we express 
our grateful appreciation for his kindness to us 
throughout our years at the O.S.D. He has been 
fair and friendly with us and has tried to help us 
with good advice. 

Mr. Kitcher has been the new Assistant Super- 
intendent since September. We are grateful to him 
because he has tried very hard to help us and 
protect us from doing wrong. We feel that he is 
very interested in his job. We all hope he will be 
happy in his work for many years. 

We wish to thank all the supervisors and 
teachers who tried to urge us on and to improve 
our education during our school life. We know 
that they have a difficult task teaching the deaf. 

To the houseparents, we know that they have 
tried to teach us good habits for life before we 
leave our school. We have been comfortable, hap- 
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py and well occupied in our residences. We express 
our thanks to them for their good care of us while 
we have been away from home. \ 

We are grateful to the nurses, doctors and staff 
in the hospital who have helped us and protected 
us from illness and diseases. 

We appreciate the good food provided by the 
matron and her staff not only at our regular meals 
but also at the many parties we have had during 
the years. We must thank the caretakers and 
others who have kept our school so clean and 
attractive. To the laundry-workers, we say thank- 
you for the work they did for us. We appreciate 
the work done by the men who look after the 
grounds. They have made our surroundings beau- 
tiful. 

We hope the boys and girls in this school will 
do their best to achieve success and use the oppor- 
tunities presented to them each year. They must 
remember that the school gives them the training 
but they themselves must work hard to be success- 
ful. 

Sadly, we have to bid ‘Farewell’ to all of you. 
We will do our best to remember the things which 
we have been taught and to make the O.S.D. proud 
of its ’68 graduates. We shall try to visit you some- 
times. Mary Michelson — 14C1 


Ottawa Parents of the Deaf 
and Hard of Hearing Award 

Doctor Demeza, Distinguished Guests, Parents 
and Fellow Students: 

It is very kind of the Ottawa Parents to provide 
this award for the senior students at the O.S.D., 
Belleville. I am happy to win this award for the 
most improvement in the senior school. I shall 
continue to work hard in the future. Thank you 
parents, very much. Gloria Jarva 


The Ottawa Parents of the Deaf Award 

Dr. Demeza, Mr. Kitcher, members of the 
teaching staff, residence counsellors, parents and 
friends. 

I can tell you truly that I am pleased to receive 
this award. It is kind of the Ottawa Parents of the 
Deaf to give these prizes for improvement. 

I was born deaf and went to Cambridge Street 
School at the age of five. I was there for eight 
years taking lip reading and other subjects. Then 
I came here. I like it here because they have both 
vocational and academic classes. I have been here 
for two years and would like to thank Dr. Demeza 
and the teachers for their patient work. I am very 
happy to receive the Ottawa Parents of the Deaf 


award. Henry Winiarczyk, 


The Fee-Procter Memorial Award 

Dr. Demeza, O.S.D. Staff Members, Parents and 
Friends: 

It is a great honour and pleasure for me to know 
that I have won this award. 

I want to express my sincere thanks to all of 
the teachers who have helped me with my educa- 

(Continued on page 6) 
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The Editor's Comment 


NCE AGAIN we welcome back to school all 
students and members of the staff and wish 
them a successful year. 

School opened on September 5th with 397 stu- 
dents enrolled. 

During July the final summer course for 
teacher education was given under the direction 
of Dr. J. Boyd. Lectures were given by Mr. J. 
Hodgson, Miss W. Huffman, Miss M. C. Maloney, 
Miss M. Nichol, and Mrs. B. Ryan of our staff, and 
we were glad to welcome as visiting lecturers Mr. 
R. Argall, Audiological Services Supervisor from 
Milton, and Mr. H. Wycks, Principal of the Voca- 
tional School at the School for the Deaf in New 
Jersey. 

The full year course of training will continue 
this year in the Teacher Education Centre with 
an enrolment of twenty-seven. Each month we 
wish to introduce some members of the course to 
our readers and we hope sincerely that they will 
have not only a profitable but also a very enjoy- 
able year. 

Elsewhere in this issue, readers will learn of 
the retirement of Lea Morrison, for many years 
the instructor of printing at O.S.D. Lea has spent 
a great part of his life in the service of the deaf 
and past students will remember him with affec- 
tion and gratitude. Under his direction The 
Canadian has appeared regularly and, as editor, 
and on behalf of all previous editors, I wish to 
express my own thanks for his help and guidance. 
The school will miss him but hopes that he will 
have a long and enjoyable retirement. 

Juanita Fox who came to us in 1966 to teach 
jn the classes for language disorders was married 
to Mr. Bruce Sears and is now returning to the 
Milton staff. She will be missed by us all but 
will be a valuable asset to our sister school. 

We are also sorry to say goodbye to Jenny 
Hulme who came to us for a year following her 
arrival from Australia. 

Staff members and students will greatly miss 
Mr. Norm Rickaby who resigned in June to join 
the staff of Reverend Rumball at the Church of 
the Deaf in Toronto. Mr. Rickaby will serve in 
the capacity of Social Worker. 

A number of changes have taken place this 
year. The Physical Education programme is now 
an integral part of the curriculum during the 
school day and has been further extended in the 
Junior School. A wider Art programme is already 
under way under the direction of Ken Graham. 
We now have seven separate classes of hard-of- 
hearing students who will have a special course 
which we hope will be appropriate to their specific 
needs. In order to have more flexibility it has been 
found necessary to change to a six-day timetable 
and, although there was some initial confusion in 
finding the correct class at the correct time, the 
students seem to have adjusted well. For the first 
time we have a large number of day students. The 
location of the sewing rooms have been changed 
to Dorm 10 and it is hoped that the senior girls 
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will be able to use these facilities in their spare 
time. 

We welcome back Mr. R. Rawlings from his 
year’s leave of absence doing missionary work in 
Puerto Rico. We also welcome all our new teachers, 
Miss B. Bird, Mrs. M. Bowes, Miss N. Faulkner, 
Miss J. Fox, Miss L. Hanes, Mrs. J. Lessels, Miss 
M. O'Leary, and Miss M. Thompson, and Residence 
Counsellors, Mr. Dan Howard, Miss Norine Murphy, 
Miss Mary Reid, Mr. James Ogilvie, and Miss Mary 
VandenBoogerd. 

We are pleased to hear that Joanne Ficker (nee 
Van Rassel) is to join the staff as part-time home 
visiting teacher in the Ottawa area. 

We say goodbye to Mr. R. Moore, Assistant 
Bursar since 1965 and wish him success in his 
new post. Eric Irwin is taking his place in the 
office and is joined by Chris Salt. 

During the summer Heather Durno became 
Mrs. S. Muirhead, Jean Hocking was married to 
Bill McMaster and Janet Johnston is now Mrs. 
Fred McAdam. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred Tompkins were pleased to 
announce the arrival of a new baby boy, John 
Frederick Brock. 

There have also been some changes in the 
duties of members of the staff. Mr. Ted McDonald, 
Phys. Ed. teacher last year, has joined the teacher 
training programme this year. Miss M. Nichol has 
been appointed assistant supervising teacher 
Junior School. Mr. G. Miller, Residence Counsellor, 
has now taken full time duties teaching the boys 
and girls Arts and Crafts. 

Mrs. Gayle McAuley has joined our staff as 
a Residence Counsellor, Teacher Assistant, and 
looks after our day pupils before and after school 
and during the dinner hour. 
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Lea E. Morrison 


Mr. Morrison Retires 


After 36 Years of Teaching 


The Teachers’ Association annual banquet was 
held in the cafeteria of Centennial Secondary 
School on June 19. Mr. Gary Gervis, President, 
welcomed the members and guests. Guest of hon- 
our was Lea Morrison who was retiring from the 
Print Shop after thirty-six years of teaching. 
While Mr. Morrison came to the O.S.D. in Septem- 
ber of 1928 and would be retiring in June of 1968, 
he spent 4 years of this time in the armed services 
in defence of his country during the Second World 
War. Mr. Morrison’s wife and family were special 
guests, as well as many people he had worked with 
during his years at the school, 

After a delicious turkey dinner and the usual 
formalities connected therewith, the assembled 
group retired to the comfortable seats in the audi- 
torium. 

Mrs. Judy Mann introduced the guest speaker, 
Mr. Fred Deacon, a city alderman, who gave an 
address and showed a film on Belleville’s “Magic 
Circle”. Mr. Williams thanked the speaker. 


Gifts were presented on behalf of the associa- 
tion members by Dr. Demeza, the superintendent, 
to the following teachers who were leaving the 
staff: Miss Juanita Fox, Miss Jenny Hume, Miss 
Gail Lam, Miss Barbara Mallory, Mrs. Gloria Gil- 
ham and Mr. Norman Rickaby. Wedding gifts were 
given to Mr. Mel Mohan and Mr. Rickaby. 

Several close friends of Mr. Lea Morrison re- 
minisced about their years with him at O.S.D., 
speaking of his dedication and his loyalty to the 
school, as well as of many humorous incidents 
which had occurred through the years. 

A stereo record player and radio were presented 
to Mr. Morrison on behalf of the Association and 
ex staff members by Mr. Norman Hoxford, a fel- 
low teacher in the print shop. 
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The A. G. Bell Association for the Deaf 
Announces Scholarship Awards 


Recipients of the first scholarship awards for 
oral deaf college-age students offered by the Alex- 
ander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf, 
Washington, D.C. were announced by Dr. Louis M. 
DiCarlo, chairman of the Association’s scholarship 
committee. 

All three recipients, although profoundly deaf, 
graduated from regular high schools. Two are 
freshmen in liberal arts colleges and the third is 
studying at an art institute. 

The 1968 winners of the Bell Association Schol- 
arships Awards for Deaf Students are: 


Barbara Ann Pawlikowski, 18, Lyndhurst, Ohio 
the Oral Deaf Adults Section Scholarship 
Award - $400. 

Louise Saathoff, 19, Po:tland, Oregon — the Volta 
Bureau Scholarship Award - $400. 

Toni A. Wainwright, 19, Toledo, Ohio — the Fe- 
deration of Jewish Women’s Organizations 
(NYC) Outstanding Achievement Award—$150. 


Miss Pawlikowski is enrolled at Alliance College, 
Cambridge, Pennsylvania. She graduated in June 
from Brush High School, Lyndhurst, Ohio and pre- 
viously attended the Chambers School for Deaf 
Children, East Cleveland and Greenwich Junior 
High School. 


Miss Saathoff is attending Ricks College, Rex- 
burg, Idaho, where she is majoring in art. She 
graduated in June from Washington High School, 
Portland, Oregon, having previously attended 
Tucker-Maxon Oral School. 


Miss Wainwright is studying at the Cleveland 
Art Institute and hopes to be a portrait painter. 
She graduated with honor from the DeVilbiss High 
School, Toledo, Ohio, and previously attended the 
Nathan Hale School. 


Dr. DiCarlo, Chief of Audiology and Speech 
Pathology at the VA hospital in Syracuse, N.Y., 
is chairman of the Scholarship Committee which 
includes: Mrs. MacAlbert Bank, Charles Garrett, 
Mrs. Joseph M. Jones, Alice A. Kent, and Mrs. E. 
D. Sagers. 


As contributions to the scholarship funds ad- 
ministered by the Bell Association continue to 
increase, the number and size of the awards will 
be increased. 


Information about the scholarship awards, 
which are open to oral deaf students of college age, 
may be obtained by writing to: Scholarships, 
Alexander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf, 
1537 - 35th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20007. 


Little Oliver was attending his first Sunday 
School class. 

“Do you say your prayers before eating?” he 
was asked. 


“I don’t have to,” he replied. “My mother is a 
good cook.” 
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THE FEE-PROCTER MEMORIAL AWARD 
(Continued from Page 3) 
tion for the past twelve years so that I may be able 
to attend Gallaudet College. 


On receiving this award, I want to express the 
fact that we honour the memory of the two young 
teachers of the deaf, Miss Judy Fee and Miss San- 
dra Procter, who were killed in a car accident on 
January 11th, 1963. 


Thank you very much. 
William Persall 


The Fetterly Award 


It is a great honour to receive the Fetterly 
Award for the second time, and I very much wish 
to thank Mrs. Fetterly for her kindness and 
thoughtfulness in donating the award to the deaf 
each year. 


Because of the teachers’ patient work with my 
speech, I am now able to speak well with those 
in the outside world and to understand them 
through lipreading. I am sure my parents are very 
grateful for this; they had long hoped that I could 
be freed from the silent world. Thank you to all 
who have taught me throughout the years here. 


And once more, I would like to thank Mrs. Fet- 
terly for this happy moment which I shall always 


remember. Dale June Kasarda 


Auto Donated to Body Shop 


Through the years the school has benefited 


many times because of the interest of parents, 
service clubs, manufacturers and friends who have 
provided gifts of money, equipment and teaching 
aids. 


The Auto Body Shop gratefully acknowledges 
the donation of a 1957 Cadillac by Mr. and Mrs. 
Dennis A. Julian of Corbyville. Mr. Julian is a 
former city shop teacher who has taken a great 
interest in the O.S.D. vocational programme for 
many years. 


Mr. Lorne Probert, business administrator, ex- 
pressed the appreciation of the school for this 
generous gift. J.W.H. 
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The Superintendent’s Award for Girls 


Dr. Demeza, Members of the OSD. Staff, 
Parenis and Friends: 


I am very surprised and happy to receive the 
Superintendent’s Award. 

I want to express my special thanks to Dr. 
Demeza, the supervisors and teachers for their 
assistance and kindness through my fourteen years 
at O.S.D. 

I appreciate the responsibility you have shown 
in your teaching, guidance, recreation and sports 
activities on your school campus. I will always love 
my school memories after I leave this school. We 
know that the O.S.D. gave us good fellowship every 
year. 

I feel that my parents would like to thank Dr. 
Demeza and all the staff members of the O.S.D. for 
taking good care of me through my school life. 


To you, Dr. Demeza, I would like to say thank 
you very much for this award which is a great 
honour to receive on my happy graduation day. 

Mary Michelson 


The Superintendent’s Award for Boys 


Dr. Demeza, Members of the O.S.D. Staff, 
Parents and Friends: 


I am greatly surprised and honoured to re- 
ceive Dr. Demeza’s Award. I wish to express my 
gratitude to Dr. Demeza, the teaching staff and 
the residence counsellors who have given so much 
and have certainly made this moment one that I 
shall never forget. 

I have only been at O.S.D. for about half the 
number of years as my fellow graduates. But the 
years that I have spent here were the finest that 
I have ever had. I am happy that I came here be- 
cause at O.S.D. I was taught at my own level of 
accomplishment and pace. This I consider to be an 
outstanding quality of this school. It applies to all 
students. 

I know that my parents are very proud at this 
moment and would like to thank you all for the 
fine work you have done in bearing such a heavy 
responsibility. : 

Here at O.S.D., especially in this last year, I 
have learned a lot. These words I shall always 
cherish —respect, team-spirit, sportsmanship, co- 
operation, fairness and friendship. I could go on 
and say more until I run out of breath, but I don’t 
think it is necessary. 


To my fellow graduates, I know anyone of you 
is worthy of this award because you deserve it 
just as much as I do. I guess being Irish is what 
made me so lucky. 


I shall certainly be very happy to come back 
again next year as a Post Graduate to take up my 
trade as a Printer and help to set a good example 
for my many young friends. 


So once again, Dr. Demeza, for the honour, 1 
sincerely say thank you, for you have truly made 
this moment my happiest and most unforgettable. 


Thank you all. 
sah Philip Meany 
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. where duzams came true: 


Teen Fashions ’68 


An attraction of the Open House held on June 
7 was Teen Fashion ’68. In spite of the heat there 
was a full house in the auditorium. Parents, rela- 
tives and friends gathered to view the outfits 
which the senior sewing students had made. 

The show was divided into three scenes. The 
first setting was a park scene. Daytime wear and 
casual dresses of various styles were modelled. The 
girls in the scene were, Bonnie Tucker, Cathy 
Stewart, Suzanne Fournier, Helen Stubbs, Sharlene 
MacDuff, Suzanne Fournier, Betty Szucs, Joyce 
Witurcky, Glenda Ryall, Roberta Thompson, Elea- 
nor Jakob, Sally Ann Sandy, Paula Reid, Leslie 
McTaggart, Judy Robinson, Pat Weedmark, Janice 
Chepil, Linda Hart, Jackie Kerr, Jackie Gougeon, 
Karen Lee, Gloria Jarva and Michelle Burleigh. 

The next scene was party and evening wear. 
Long gowns as well as short were worn. Partici- 
pants were Cathy Stewart, Bonnie Perry, Nancy 


URE MEUM REM VUE URDU CLE 


A Christmas Pageant 
will be presented by 
The Pupils of 
The Ontario School of the Deaf, 
Belleville 


Friday, December 13, 
Saturday, December 34 


at 8:15 p.m. 
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Dillon, Carolyn Greer, Ricky Battams and Gayle 
Gaudreau. 

The curtains were opened again for the “Clothes 
for Summer Fun.” Sportwear and beach clothing 
were the minor attractions. The major attractions 
were Deborah Kerr, Helen Woodward, Suzanne 
Dube, Merry Lee McQuaig, Mildred Rose, Nancy 
Kelly, Michelle Loiselle, Karen McColl, Marlene 
Joynson, Sally Ann Sandy, Betty Miller, Carolyn 
Greer, Ricky Battams and Gloria Jarva. 

Escorts in the show were Joe Baran, Wayne 
Durand, David Lucas, John McKay, Wayne Gou- 
let, Michel Gagne and Teddy Labay. 

Coloured spotlights and numerous flowers de- 
corated the ramp. Mr. Graham set the atmosphere 
with his piano accompaniment. The commentator 
who kept the parade moving quickly and smoothly 
was Miss Mills. 


Annual Gideon Service 

We were once again very pleased to welcome 
Mr. R. Turner, representing the local Gideon 
Camp, who came to the school on Friday, June 21st 
to present New Testaments to twelve of our 
students. 

The service was held in the Main School Audi- 
torium and was prepared by Mr. Reid’s religious 
education class. Brenda Merkley, Cathy Stewart 
and Larry Waito assisted in the service, scripture 
readings were given by Helen Woodward and 
Stephen Bradshaw and the prayers were led by 
Gloria Jarva and Jimmy Hook. 

Students receiving the Gideon New Testaments 
were: Chris Bradley, Stephen Bradshaw, Leslie 
McTaggart, Cathy Stewart, Larry Waito, Helen 
Woodward, Raymond Barton, Brenda Merkley, 
Larry Snider, Jimmy Hook, Gloria Jarva and 
Joe Rae. 
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The Market 


his morning we went to the market with Mrs. 
Hagle’s class. We went downtown. 


We looked at some vegetables and fruit. We 
wrote the names on our papers. Then we bought 
a basket of peaches. We walked to Loblaws. We 
looked at some vegetables and fruit. Then we went 
out of the store. 


We walked to the little blue bus. We waited for 
Mrs. Eagle’s class. Then they came. We came back 
to Junior school. 

We ate peaches. 

Sharon Caswell, 
Mr. Robbins’ Hard-of-Hearing Class 


Residence News 


School opened on September 4th for the full 
term with students greeting old friends and wel- 
coming several new girls. 

Twenty-eight girls from two of the dormitories 
spent a very enjoyable afternoon on Zwick’s Is- 
land. The weather was hot and they enjoyed the 
outing by the Bay. Great interest was shown in the 
train and airplane that were on display in the 
park and the new girls were introduced to the 
amenities available. 


News from the Junior School 


tO One OHO eee ON ENEHeHeMDNOHEHONOHOHE HE: 


“Say No To A Stranger” 


Officer Hall showed us a movie. The name of it 
was “Say No to a Stranger.” A stranger is a woman, 
a man, a girl or a: boy we do not know. Some men 
and women are sick in their minds. We do not 
know they are sick because they look well and 
healthy. They have bad ideas. They like to be 
alone with a little boy or a little girl. Sometimes 
they hurt them badly. 

Some things to remember. 

1. Do not get into a car with a stranger. 

2. Do not take candy, money, ice cream or toys 
from a stranger. 

3. Do not talk to a stranger. 

4. Do not go into an old building alone. Do not go 
into an old building with a stranger. 

5. Do not let a stranger touch you at the movies. 

6. Do not walk alone at night. 

7. If a stranger bothers you, YELL for help. 

8. If a stranger bothers you, be sure to tell your 
mother, your teacher or a policeman, 

9. The policeman is your friend. He will help you. 

This topic was built up by the teacher and pu- 
pils through discussion and questioning following 
the showing of a movie. 

Helen Forster’s 6L6 Class 


A Visit To The Dentist 


Thursday morning our class walked to the 
hospital. A nurse said, “Hello”. We went upstairs. 

We sat in a big room. The nurse said, “Please 
come”. I sat in a big chair. The dentist said, 
“Hello”. 

Dr. Clarke is the O.S.D. dentist. He looked at our 
teeth. He talked to the nurse. The nurse wrote on 
a paper. 

Procedure: 

1. Actual visit to the dentist. 

2. On return to classroom, the teacher and pupils 
discussed what they had done. 

3. Sentences for topic were built up on the black- 
board. 

4. New and difficult vocabulary was stressed. 

5. Pupils were given a picture illustration for 
each paragraph. 

6. They copied the topic and coloured their pic- 
tures. 

Mr. Rawlings’ Class 5L4 


Peer ir te ee ee 


Does it ring a bell? 


If it doesn’t, then you did not yet get your 
1968 Yearbook. 


Send $1.50 to the Editor. He’ll mail you a copy. 
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OSD. SPORT 


Leslie Sicoli Breaks Record at Track Meet 


An Invitation Deaf Track and Field Meet 
was held at the Trenton High School grounds on 
Saturday, June 15, 1968. 

At this meet students from Belleville and Mil- 
ton competed in track and field events along with 
students from the Interprovincial: School for the 
Deaf, Amherst, N.S. and deaf adults too. 

From the results of this meet F.S.S.C. Track 
and Field Chairman, H. Bryant, has been able to 
predict the approximate number of athletes who 
may be eligible to take part in the International 
Games for the Deaf in Belgrade, Yugoslavia, Aug. 
6-13, 1969. 

The results as published indicate the splendid 
performances of some of our deaf athletes and it 
is hopeful that through athletic training and 
public financial support Canada will be repre- 
sented by a worthy Track and Field team in Yugo- 


Leslie Sicoli threw the discus 45.0 meters. The 
World Deaf Record which was set in 1965 games 
is 44.21 meters. Greg Crockford almost tied the 
record with a throw of 44 meters. 


Ted Manktelow ran the 100 yard dash just 2/10 
of a second slower than the World Deaf Record. 

Other good results were Manktelow, Terry 
Stewart and Gerald Wideman all 2 seconds off the 
World Deaf record in the 220 yard dash. 

Sherwood Rogers easily outran the other com- 
petitors in the 6 mile event in 36 min. 31 sec. 

Leslie Sicoli and Greg Crockford also would 
qualify for the 1969 Games if they continue their 
shot put performances. 

Sharlene MacDuff, Merrylee McCuaig, Kerry 
Dwyer and Linda Russell were the best in the 
girls events and will be invited to the Final Trials 


slavia next summer, 


RESULTS 

(*Made the standard for an invita- 
tion to the final trials in May 1969.) 

Men, 100 yd': *T. Manktelow, 
Bell.; *T. Stewart, Grad.; *G. Wide- 
man, Milton; *J. Snyder, Bell.; *Ww. 
Wilson, Bell.; D. Rowe, Grad. 

220 yd.: *T. Manktelow, Bell.; *T. 
Stewart, Grad.; *G. Wideman. Mil- 
ton 


440 yd.: *T. Manktelow, Bell.; *M. 
Smith, Milton; *L. Gordon. Grad.; 
*“W. Goulet, Bell.; *Johnston. Milton; 
J, Snyder, Bell. 

880 yd. Boys: *R. Hall, Milton; *L. 
Gordon, Grad.; *C. Ealy, Tor.; 
Girls: S, MacDuff, Bell.; M. L. Mc- 
Cuaig, Bell.; L. Graham, Milton. 

1 mile: *S. Rogers, Milton; *Ww. 
Johnson, N.S.; B. Ansley, Bell.; W. 
Zahnieiter, Bell.; W. Hebblethwaite. 
Grad. 

Shot Put (16 lb.): G. Crockford, 
Milton; L. Sicoli, Bell; M. Ferris, 
Milton; W. Wilson, Bell.; I. Marzello, 
Montreal. 

Women, 100 yd.: *S. MacDuff, 
Bell.; *K. Dwyer, Milton; M.L. Mc- 
Cuaig, Bell. 


in May 1969. 


220 yd.: “L. Russell, Milton; *K. 
Dwyer, Milton; *M.L. McCuaig, Bell.: 
“L. Graham, Milton; C, Bowman, Mil- 
ton; B. Neeb, Milton. 


Shot Put (8 lb.): S. Chamberlain, 
M.A. Chmeil. 

Discus, Boys: *L. Sicoli, Bell.; *G. 
Crockford, Milton *W. Wilson, Bell.; 
R. Cundy, Milton; I. Marzello, Mont- 
real. Girls: *L. Graham. Milton; K. 
Dwyer, Milton; B. Bowen, Milton; 
J. Maitland, Milton. 

Long Jump, Boys: *C. Baer, Mil- 
ton; *W.M. Seto, Milton; F. Gauthier, 
Mont.; W. Goulet, Bell.; D. Russel, 
Grad. 

Long Jump; G. Jarva, Bell.; 
L. Graham, Milton; S, MacDuff, Bell.: 
R. Dean, Bell.; J. Dunphy, Bell.; L. 
Russell, Milton; K. Dwyer, Milton. 


Triple Jump: *W.M. Seto, Milton; 
*W. Goulet, Bell.; *L. Sicoli, Bell.; 
R. Hall, Milton; D. Russell, Grad. 

High Jump, boys: *B. Whyte, Mil- 
ton; *B. Martin, N. S.; *G. Wideman, 
Milton; W. Johnson, N. S. 

High Jump, girls: *S. MacDuff, 
Bell.; V. Quagliotto, Milton. 


6 mile run: *S. Rogers, Milton; 
*W. Johnson, N.S.; W. Zahnleiter, 
Bell.; B. Ansley, Bell. 

440 relay: *Baer, Wideman, Seto, 
Whyte, Milton; *Snyder, Sicoli, Saab, 
Wilson, Bell.; “Stewart, Rowe, Gor- 
don, Manktelow, Graduates; *Gra- 
ham, Voss, Dwyer, Russell, Milton; 
piteCuaig, Jarva, MacDuff, Dean, 

ell. 


1 mi. Relay: *Stewart, Rowe, Gor- 
don, Manktelow, Grad.; *Rogers, 
Smith, Dunkley, Johnson, Milton. 

Pole vault: *B. Whyte, Milton; L. 
Opperman, Milton; P. Powers, Milton. 

120 yd. Hurdles: L. Sicoli, Bell.; M. 
Ferris, Milton; F. Gauthier, Mon- 
treal. 

80 yd. Hurdles: S MacDuff, Bell.; 
C. Kenny, Bell.; G. Jarva, Bell.; R. 
Dean, Bell.; J. Dunphy, Bell. 
INDIVIDUAL POINTS 

BOYS—Track: 1, Manktelow, 15 
pts.; 2. Rogers, 10 pts.; Stewart, 6 
pts. Field: 1.'Whyte, 10 pts.; 2. Sicoli, 
9 pts.; 3. Crockford, 8 pts. 

GIRLS—Track: 1. MacDuff, 10 
pts.; 2. Dwyer, 7 pts.; 3. Jarva, 6 pts. 
Field: Graham, 8 pts.; 2. MacDuff, 
6 pts.; 3. Chamberlain, 5 pts. 


ee reel rear eae RCE et ig et eae Se ea 
Results of Girls’ Track and Field Meet 


Juvenile Champion: J. Dunphy 
Runner-up: M. George. 60 yd., J. 
Dunphy; 100 yd., J Dunphy; 220 yd., 
J. Dunphy; 440 yd., M. George. 80m 
hurdles, J. Dunphy; 440 yd. relay, D. 
Davis, C. Dobransky, B. King, J. 
Reilly; stdg. broad jump, J. Dunphy; 
long jump, J. Dunphy; triple jump, 
D. Davis; shot put, J. Rogers; discus, 
B. King. 
Junior Champion: M. McCuaig 
Runner-up: A. Durette. 60 yd., M. 
McCuaig; 100 yd., M. McCuaig; 220 
yd., M. McCuaig; 440 yd., S. Masters; 
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80m hurdles. R. Dean; 440 yd. relay, 
M. McCuaig, R. Rouse, J. Reilly, R. 
Thompson; stdg. broad jump, R. 
Dean; long jump, A. Durette; triple 
jump, A. Durette; high jump, B. 
Merkley; shot put, A. Durette; dis- 
cus, B. Cole. 
Intermediate Champion: G. Jarva 
Runner-up: G. Gaudreau. 60 yd., 
G. Jarva; 100 yd., G, Jarva; 220 yd., 
G. Jarva; 440 yd, G. Jarva; 80m 
hurdles, G. Jarva; 440 yd. relay, M. 
Joynson, L. Hart, S. Sandy, B. 
Perry; stdg. broad jump, L. Hart; 
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long jump, G. Jarva; triple jump, G. 
Jarva; high jump, M. Joynson; shot 
put, G. Gaudreau; discus, G. Jarva, 
Senior Champion: B. Tucker 

Runner-up: S. MacDuff. 60 yd., S. 
MacDuff; 100 yd., S. MacDuff; 220 
yd., B. Tucker; 440 yd.. S. MacDuff; 
80m hurdles, S. MacDuff; 440 yd. 
relay, M. Burleigh, C. McGregor, D. 
Kerr, S. MacDuff; stdg. broad jump. 
S. MacDuff; shot put, B. Tucker; 
triple jump, B. Tucker; high jump, 
S. MacDuff; shot put, B. Tucker: 
discus, S. MacDuff. 
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Bobby Hull-Chicago Black Hawk Star addresses the staff and boys as Norm Rickaby Sr. teacher assists. 


Bobby Hull-Chicago Black Hawk Star presents 
the Intermediate Field Day Champion award to 
Ted Manktelow. 
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Bobby Hull Special Guest 
At Sports Awards Banquet 


On the evening of June 10, 1968 the Boys’ 
Sports Award Banquet was held in the Main School 
Dining room. 

In attendance at the banquet and presentation 
of awards evening were the following special 
guests: Dr. R. Potter, M.L.A. Hastings, Dr. Richard 
Ellis; Alderman, City of Belleville, Mr. Walter 
Urhynuk, Head of Boys’ Physical Education, 
Quinte Secondary School, President of Quinte 
C.O.8.8.A., Dr. J. Stock, School Doctor, and Chicago 
Black Hawk hockey star Bobby Hull. 

Following a most delicious banquet served by 
Miss Mackenzie and her staff the presentation of 
awards took the limelight. 

Most pupils received awards ranging from 
armbars to trophies. The major trophy winner 
was Philip Meany who won both the O.S.D. Sr. 
Harrier trophy and was also chosen as Athlete 
of the Year. 

The highlight of the evening was the presence 
of Bobby Hull who spoke to our pupils concerning 
hockey at the National League level. 

Mr. J. N. Rickaby assisted Mr. H. Bryant, Master 
of Ceremonies, and the other speakers in inter- 
preting to the pupils. 

The most successful evening closed with the 
pupils seeking autographs of the staff and guests, 
especially of Bobby Hull. 
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Bill Davidson-Int. Residence Supervisor 
presents Intermediate Activity Awards. 


Mrs. Kathryn O’Connor has been appointed 
Educational Consultant for the Alexander Graham 
Bell Association for the Deaf, and took ove r her 
new duties in Washington, D.c. August 15. 


Mrs. O'Connor's work will be primarily with 
‘parents groups affiliated with the International 
Parents’ Organization, a section of the A. G. Bell 
Association. She brings to the position a back- 
ground rich in education, teaching experience and 
the direction of special education programs for 
hearing impaired children. Her first contact with 
the parents groups will be at the Family Weekend 
at Warwick, N.Y., September 27 - 29, sponsored by 
the International Parents’ Organization and the 
Oral Deaf Adults Section of the A. G. Bell Associa- 
tion. 


The new educational consultant began her 
teaching career in regular elementary schools in 
Seattle, Washington. During her work in child 
psychology and guidance she became interested in 
educational needs of deaf children, and subse- 
quently received training in the education of deaf 
children at Teachers College, Columbia University 
and Lexington School for the Deaf in New York. 


While associated with the public school system 
of Seattle, Mrs. O’Connor taught at many levels — 
nursery through the ninth grade. Upon her return 
to Seattle following a year of sabbatical study in 
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Dr. J. G. Demeza Superintendent presents the 
Athlete of the Year award to a worthy recipient 
Philip Meany. 


a Se Se Be ee 
New Educational Consultant At The A. G. Bell Association For The Deaf 


1963-64, she taught multiply handicapped children 
who had not been successfully integrated in the 
city’s regular programs for deaf children. She also 
tutored a group of seven deaf high school students, 
who were enrolled in an integrated high school 
program. 

As director of Seattle’s summer school for the 
deaf and hard of hearing children for a number of 
years, Mrs. O'Connor was responsible for the total 
organization of the city-wide program, having 
complete charge of enrollment, grouping of the 
children and assignment of teachers. 

During the regular academic year, Mrs. O’Con- 
nor supervised the praticum courses for student- 
teachers from the University of Washington doing 
their practice teaching in the Seattle schools. 

The new staff member’s educational back- 
ground includes bachelor’s degrees in both fine 
arts and elementary education from the Universi- 
ty of Washington; an M. Ed. in child guidance and 
psychology from Seattle University; and an M.A. in 
special education, with emphasis on education of 
the deaf, from Columbia University. Mrs. O’Con- 
nor has also taken course work at Central Institute 
for the Deaf and Washington University, St. Louis. 


“I agree,” the school principal said, “that your 
son may have a spark of genius. But, in my 
opinion he also has ignition trouble.” 
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SCHOOL SAFETY AWARD 


Presented to 
—______ONTAR10 SCHOOL FOR THE DFAF ___ 
BELLEVILLE, OWTARIO 


in recognition of having No Lost-time Injury in the School Shops 
FOR THE YEAR 1965-68 


oom 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT PREVENTION ASSOCIATIONS 


Shops Earn Safety Award 


The combined efforts of shop pupils and staff 
resulted in a “no accident” year for the third con- 
secutive time. 


Employers as well as parents are deeply con- 
cerned about the ability of hearing impaired to 
operate large, high-speed, commercial machines 
safely. We are pleased that the programme com- 
bining constant vigilance and development of safe 
working habits has again succeeded. 


Regional officials of the Industrial Accident 
Prevention Association, Messrs. Ronald Lee and 
Martin Hamelink, made the presentation at the 
September senior school assembly. 


O.S.D. Grounds Win Horticultural Award 


The teams of judges of the Belleville Horti- 
cultural Society selected the O.S.D. grounds as 
one of the three local award winners in the in- 
dustrial division this year. The award consists 
of a large coloured cast aluminum trillium, pro- 
vincial emblem of Ontario, appropriately named 
the “Trillium Award”. 

Grounds superintendent William Jeune and 
his staff can be especially proud of the school 
campus this year. The selection is based not only 
on the floral arrangements but on the high stan- 
dards of maintenance of the lawns, shrubs and 
buildings. 

Working with Mr. Jeune have been James 
Clelland (a graduate of O.S.D.), Jack Welburn, 
Don McLeod, and Gallaudet student William 
Conley. 

Some idea of the extensive plantings may be 
gained by noting that the floral design shown 
here contained 1,200 plants. Some 275 geraniums, 
250 fibrous begonias and close to 6,100 other 
bedding plants were used altogether. 
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Miss Noreen Murphy 


Noreen Murphy was born and raised on a farm 
outside of Tweed. For her elementary education, 
she attended St. Carthagh’s School and later 
Tweed High School where she obtained her 
secondary education. Following this, she attended 
Ontario Business College and then worked for the 
Department of Lands and Forests in Tweed. 


She enjoys working with children and took the 
Summer Course at Milton, Ontario. 


O.SD. Christmas Cards 


Designed by Ant Class 
Printed at your School 
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O.S.D. STAFF 


Administrative 
J. G. Demeza, B.A., B-Paed., Litt. D., Superintendent 
J. Boyd, Ph.D. P. W. Kitcher, B.A., Dip. Psych. 
Principal, Teacher Education Centre Assistant Superintendent 


L. W. Probert Bursar 
Office Staff 


Mrs, M. Aman E. Irwin C. Salt 

Mrs. J. Bird Mrs. J. McFee Mrs. M. St. Louis 

Mrs. B. Christie Miss S. Prevost Mrs. J. Wilcox 

Miss J. Dorian Mrs. D. Reid 

P. Smith Central Stores Supervisor 
Audiological Services 

Audiological Services Adviser Vacant 

Psychologist Vacant 

W. H. Veasey Teacher Audiologist 

J. Heron -Audiological Services Technician 

Mrs. H. Craig Home Visiting Teacher 

Mrs. J, Ficker Home Visiting Teacher (Part Time) 


Mrs, V, Hutchinson 
Mrs. P. McCallum, M.A. 


Home Visiting Teacher (Part Time) 
Home Visiting Teacher 


Hospital 
Mrs. M. McQueen, R.N. Nurse-in-charge 
Mrs, I. Barriage, R.N. Nurse 

Mrs. M, J. Howe, R.N. Nurse 

Mrs. D. Brown Mrs. J. Goldie 
Mrs. J. Buffam Mrs. C. DeVries 
J. 8. Stock, M.D., O.St.J, jee 


3. M, Clarke, D.D.S. 

3. R. Purvis, M.D., G.M., D.L.O. Consulting Otologist 
Supervising Teachers and Instructors in Professional 
Training 


W. A. Williams, B.A. 
Miss M. 1. Hegle 


Senior Supervising Teacher 
Supervising Teacher Junior School 


Miss M. E, Nichol Assistant Supervising Teacher Junior 
School 
Miss W. Huffman Supervising Teacher Senior School 
Miss M. C. Maloney, L.C.C.M. ...........Supervising Teacher Senior School 
J. W. Hodgson, 8.St.J. Supervising Teacher and Drafting, 
Blue Printing 


JUNIOR SCHOOL 


Mrs. M. Bowes Miss L. Johnson Mr. R, Rawlings 

Mrs. H. Callaghan Mrs. B, Lynch Mr. C, Robbins 

Mrs. A. Davidson Miss H, Machum, B.A. Mrs. S. Sandford 
dam 


Mrs, M. Eagle Mrs. J. McA‘ Mrs. G. Simpson 

Mrs. S. Esford Mrs J. McMaster Mrs. L. E. Smith 

Miss N. Faulkner Mr. W. McMaster Miss M. Thompson 

Mrs. H. Forster Mrs. H. Muirhead Mrs. G. Usborne 

Miss L. Hanes Mrs. D, Phillips Mrs. S. Wilson 

SENIOR SCHOOL as 
B, Bird Non Rotating 

Mrs N. Brennan Hard of Hearing Class, Social Studies 

G, Brown Non Rotating Class 

G. Buller Speech, Reading, Language, Mathe- 
matics, Driver Education 

Miss J. Fader ‘Reading, History, Language, Speech 

Miss J. Fox ~~ Mathematics, Language, Reading, 
Speect 

G. Gervis ‘Speech, Language, Social Studies 

K. Graham Art, Rhythm, Drama 

B. Grant Hard of Hearing Class, Speech 

Miss C. Janisse -Hard of Hearing Class, Speech 

Mrs. J. Kulbach Boeeati Social Studies, Language, 

A 

Mrs. J. Lessels “Reading, Social Studies, Language, 
Spee 

Miss V. Ling Reading, Geography, Language. 
Speech 

Mrs, C. Mann Speech, Reading, Language 

D. Newman “Speech, Social Studies, Language, 
Mathematics 

©, Reid Speech, Reading, Library 

M. Roberts “Speech, Mathematics, Social Studies, 
Science 

Mrs. B. Ryan .Spezch, Language 

F. Tompkins ..Speech, Reading, Science, Social 
Studies 

E. Vader Mathematics, Speech, Driver Educa 

ion 
Miss R. Van Allen ‘Speech, Science, Art 
Miss A. Walsh Mathematics 
Vocational School (Boys) 

J. W. Hodgson Supervising Teacher Boys’ Voca- 
tional School 

E. F. Allore : soometndndustrial Arts & Crafts (Wood), 

8. F. Bramley ssunnssene Woodworking 

N. W. Foster Z -..«Upholstering and Spray Finishing 


L. M. Hall Carpentry and Building Construction 

N. C. Hoxford a meee Printing—Letter Press and Offset 

I. W. Knight «. Welding, Machine Shop, Small Gas 
Engines 

M. F. Mayo General Shop 

G. E. Westwell Auto Body and Maintenance 

D. Zweck Printing—Hand and Machine 
Composition 


Vocational School Lge) 
Mrs. M. Bates --- Junior Commercial and Home Econo- 


mics 
Miss S, O'Leary Senior Sewing and Dressmaking 
Mrs. M. Leach Home Economics 


Mrs. G. L. Lewis Beauty Culture 


Intermediate Sewing 


Miss K. Mills -swnneunnne Senior Commercial 
Mrs. E, McCullough Laundry 

Rhythm 
K. R. Graham Supervising Teacher 


Miss M. Thompson 


Physical Education and Recreation 


H, Bryant Supervising Teacher 
Miss B, Lalonde M. Mohan, B.A., B.P.HLE. 
Miss A. Walsh 


Residences 
A. J. Clare Dean of Residence and Guidance 
H. Bryant Assistant 
Mrs. G. McAulay Residential and Teaching Assistant 
G. Miller Arts and Crafts 


SENIOR GIRLS' RESIDENCE 


Mrs, A. Wallace Supervising Residence Counsellor 


Mrs. E. Weir Supervising Residence Counsellor 
Mrs. H. Belshaw Mrs. M. Martyn Mrs. L. Turner 
Mrs. C. Bradshaw Mrs. M. Scott Mrs. G. VanDusen 
Mrs. P. Duiven Mrs. J. Shaw 
Miss L. Hockley Mrs. E. Sullivan 
SENIOR BOYS' RESIDENCE 
E. Fox Supervising Residence Counsellor 
W. Doyle Supervising Residence Counsellor 
W. Cassidy J. K. Hill H. Mansfield 
W. B. Doran A. A. Johnston D. F. Roberts 
L. W. Elliott R. Rollins G. Ross 
INTERMEDIATE BOYS’ RESIDENCE 
W. Davidson Supervising Residence Counsellor 
Miss H. Detlor Supervising Residence Counsellor 
Mrs, E. Beaudin J. D. MacGregor Mrs. L. Parks 
Mrs. D. Coulter Mrs. D. Neill Mrs. H. Williams 


M. Linscott J. Ogilvie 


NEW JUNIOR RESIDENCE (Girls) 
Miss M. B. McFarlane Supervising Residence Counsellor 


Mrs. C. Bolyea Miss E. Twigg Miss M. VandenBoogerd 
Mrs. J. Craft Mrs. S. Morrison Mrs. A. VandeVooren 
Mrs. M. Reid Mrs. G. Rorabeck 

NEW JUNIOR RESIDENCE (Boys) 
Mrs. L. Hough Supervising Residence Counsellor 
Mrs. L, Denyes D. Howard Mrs, M. Rollins 
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Building Maintenance and Grounds 


Superintendent 
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D. McLintock Chief Engineer 
G. V. Gallivan N. M. Post C. Spence 
L. F. Lewis T. J. Smithson 
MAINTENANCE TRADESMEN 
J. Allan R. Ellis Cc. McBride 
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J. Closson A. Mann Walsh 
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BELLEVILLE GROUP 
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Miss A. Cuthbert 
Miss P. Hendry Miss as ‘Mieintosh 
Miss C. Holmes 


MILTON GROUP 


Mrs. M. Campbell R. Kosti 

J. Hall F. Kulhay 

Miss N. Harmsworth Miss P. McConnell 
Miss K. Hellyer E. McGeragle 


Miss V. Heyens 


TORONTO GROUP 
Miss A. Dawson W. Kemp 
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Miss L. Poechman 
Miss P. Thompson 


T. Moore, B.A., B.P.H.E. 
Mrs. G. Owen, B.A. 


Miss C, Wapshott 


CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS 


Last day of school: Thursday, December 19 


Classes start again Monday, January 6 @ 


On the cover: ABSTRACT by Ron Bucknell, Level 10 
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For the first time in many years, art has been 
included in the academic timetable of students 
between the ages of twelve and eighteen at our 
school. Hopefully this programme will be of great 
benefit to older deaf students who find self-ex- 
pression through oral and written language extre- 
mely difficult and whose range of manual expres- 
sion of abstract ideas is restricted and inadequate. 
However, it must not be assumed that their ex- 
periences are limited. Although they may not be 
able to speak or write of all their perceptions, they 
possibly can express these in paint and all the 
other art media available to them. 

Art education is not a new field. The importance 
of training of ‘hand and mind’ was already recog- 
nized 2,400 years ago. Plato expressed it when he 
said: “... we must make art the basis of education 
because it can operate in childhood, during the 
sleep of reasoning; and when reason does come, 
art will have prepared a path for her, and she will 
be greeted as a friend. . .” 

Art teaching has as its prime objectives the 
encouragement in students of confidence in self- 
expression and the ability to think for themselves 
as unique creatures. Self-expression is the opposite 
of imitation. Self-expression is closely related to 
independent thinking, whereas imitation is akin 
to dependent thinking. One of the basic concepts 
of the art programme for senior students at our 
school is the desire to strengthen the children’s 
ability to think for themselves creatively and ex- 
pressively and to encourage graphic translations 
of these conceptions. Self-expression cannot be 
taught but it can be stimulated. Inner resources 
can be developed. 

The natural desire to create is an innate part 
of every human being. This desire is certainly part 
of the totality of which we find manifestations in 


small children. Almost every idea may seek expres- 
sion in drawing. Expression is communication, or 
at least an attempt to communicate. In art educa- 
tion a language which is international comes 
within the child’s control. 


To some extent education through art can pro- 
vide understanding guidance and assistance in 
self-evaluation, and encouragement to do indepen- 
dent work, develop critical judgement, and some 
responsibility. The training of the power of obser- 
vation and the development of the emotional va- 
lues which are a prerequisite to full living are fur- 
ther outgrowths of a well-planned programme in 
art education. 


This programme is not ‘education in art’ but 
rather ‘education through art,’ which includes the 
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emergence of a child’s personality and the growth 
of his imagination. Encouraging the child to have 
something to say is the important thing. We are 
not teaching art; we are fostering self-expression. 
Teaching comes in only when a student requires 
assistance and advice concerning certain skills, 
techniques, design principles, colour harmony, etc. 


Playing Goblins 

Hallowe’en — Thursday 31 October, and the 
Intermediate ghosts and goblins were out to have 
some fun. The party began at 12:45 p.m., as all 
the students came to the auditorium in their 
costumes. The judges had a difficult time choos- 
ing the award-winning costumes. At 1:15 p.m. the 
parade began around the school, led by Miss Bird 
in an 1800 era hoop-skirted dress. Mr. Brown (as 
Jed Clampett) followed along at the end, to make 
sure that none of the participants became lost 
or side-tracked. 

Upon returning to the auditorium, the children 
were sent to their basements to change for the 
games. 

Games such as walking on blocks, dropping 
peanuts into a milk bottle, pushing peanuts with 
a nose, and balancing an egg on a spoon relay 
were all enjoyed by the children. 

The judges, Miss Huffman, Mrs. Lewis, Miss 
Mackenzie and Mr. Williams had a difficult. job 
picking out the best costumes. 

The most original costume prizes were won by 
B. Murray, C. Jacques, and J. Reilly, who were 
grouped as two mice and a piece of cheese. Two 
cartons of milk contained G. Frost and G. Guerin. 

The best boys’ costume prizes were won by 
Darryll Lawrason dressed as a Checker Board, and 
Kenneth Corbett as Robin Hood. 

The best girls’ costume prizes were won by 
Robin Dean dressed as an Eskimo in a Kayak, and 
Sheila McConnell dressed as a Grandfather Clock. 

Three prizes were won by the people in the 
best groups. B. Proskiw, D. Stewart, and J. Rogers 
were dressed as an Old Woman in a Shoe. Paul 
Landry, Stephen Beattie, and Henry Maidra were 
grouped as Coins, a nickle, dime and a penny. B. 
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Children can be taught to see. Opportunities 
must be provided whereby children may be made 
more aware of the contrasts, the forms and tex- 
tures, the proportions and rhythms, the effects of 
light and shadow in the world around them. Hope- 
fully, the students will develop perceptual vision, 
the vision of aésthetic sensitivity, and, as adults, 
they will live richer lives because their senses are 
not dulled to the beauty which can be found in 
nature, in art, in life. Leonardo da Vinci said that 
“seeing is a way to stimulate and arouse the 
mind to various inventions.” Young children have 
a ‘curious vision,’ an awareness which often is not 
conscious. Older students and adults tend to lose 
this ability, this enjoyment of looking at things, 
and are left with only ‘practical vision.’ If, before 
they lose their curious vision, young children deve- 
lop a sensitivity to visual stimulus, this awareness 
can result in artistic expression that is neither 
stereotyped nor accidental, having both order in 
content and freedom in expression. 

These are the aims and the philosophy which 
the senior art programme will attempt to main- 
tain and fulfill in the years to follow. 

Kenneth Graham. 


Ryall and M. Parise were the rich man and his 
driver, in an Old Car. 

The party ended with a delicious snack of 
pumpkin pie, peanut butter balls, ice cream, apples 
and apple cider. Our thanks go to the judges, who 
gave up their time, and the kitchen staff who 
helped in the preparation of the lunch. 


Senior Hallowe’en Party 


On October 30, the senior students went to the 
gym for the Grand March. Most of the students 
and many teachers wore costumes. I was in the 
Snow White group with ten other girls. They were 
Sherry Masters, Suzanne Fleury, Suzanne Fournier, 
Carolyn Greer, Bonnie Perry, Betty Szucs, Betty 
Miller, Theresa St. George, Colleen Kenny and 
Michelle Loiselle. The teachers chose the best 
costumes. 

At 8 o’clock the students and teachers went to 
the auditorium to dance. There were Hallowe’en 
decorations on the stage. We danced with many 
different boys. Some liked to hear the music from 
the speaker. It was too loud for the hard of hear- 
ing pupils. I danced with Mr. Graham and several 
boys. 

At 9:40, we had lunch. We enjoyed pumpkin 
pie, ice cream, snowballs and pop. We also had 
candies and great red apples. At 9:50, Mr. Kitcher 
and Mr. Williams went on the stage to tell us 
who won. The prizes were given out at the Birth- 
day Assembly on Nov. 5. We won a prize for our 
Snow White costume. Mr, Kitcher asked us which 
teachers should win. Everyone said, “Miss Walsh 
and Mr. McDonald.” Mr. Kitcher told us that Mr. 
Mayo won a prize. We were surprised. 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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Friday most of the deaf students were excited 
about the Thanksgiving holiday. Bruce, John, 
Paul and I went home. Others stayed at O.S.D. 
I went home with Donna and Cathy Stewart. The 
Apollo VII space craft went into space for eleven 
days. The weekend weather was foggy at night 
but perfect in the daytime. 

Friday evening, Donna and Beth went for a 
walk to Beth’s school. I stayed with Cathy to look 
at some autographs. When they came back from 
school, we watched a movie on television. We 
stayed up after 10 or 11 o’clock. 

Saturday morning, Cathy, Donna and I had a 
a long sleep all morning. Cathy’s mother woke 
her up to have lunch. After lunch Cathy and I did 
some homework. Donna and Beth played in 
their mom’s bedroom. About 3:00 p.m. Cathy’s 
girlfriend came to see her. After she left we 
watched cartoons on television. 

Saturday night Cathy was reading her library 
book. Donna and I were playing the piano. Cathy’s 
mother came home about 10:00 from work. 

Sunday afternoon I did more homework and 
Cathy helped her mother in the living room and 
upstairs. We had a roast turkey and all the trim- 
mings for Thanksgiving dinner. I felt full from 
eating too much. 

Sunday night we went to the Stewart’s cous- 
ins farm. There were five girls and two boys living 
on a farm. They took me and Cathy to see some 
cows. I was frightened of them. I went to see the 
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baby calf. I tried to get out so I finger-spelled 
“HELP”, Cathy and her cousin Joyce laughed at 
me. Joyce’s sister brought eight baby kittens and 
one mother cat and a father cat. One of the baby 
kittens tried to jump over the wood but it fell in 
the hay. We laughed at it very much. After that we 
went into the house to watch Ed Sullivan Show 
on television. Others played games. We had fun. 
We left about 9:30 and we got home at 10:00. We 
watched the “Mission Impossible” on television. 
Cathy’s uncle came to see his brother. He is from 
Alberta. 

Monday morning, I helped Donna with the 
dishes. After that two neighbours came to have a 
cup of tea. Monday afternoon, Donna, Cathy and 
I got everything ready for back to school tonight 
at 7:00. 

Monday night after supper we rode to school. 
By the way, we bought maple walnut ice cream 
cones. Then we went to the the Towers, to look 
around. We arrived at O.S.D. at 8:15. I had a good 
time. Jacqueline Gougeon 

On the morning of Friday, October 11 I felt ex- 
cited about going home that afternoon for Thanks- 
giving. Meanwhile at Cape Kennedy the Apollo 7 
spacecraft was preparing for a flight into space. 
After school Jerry Frost and I met my dad in front 
of the Sr. Boys Residence. I was inviting Jerry to 
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The Editor’s Comment 


ALTHOUGH the leaves have now gone from the 

Quinte Area, we are still enjoying beautiful 
weather despite the drop in temperature at night. 
No doubt our readers in the north will envy us, 
as did Mrs. Craig, one of our home visiting 
teachers, who arrived back at school brushing the 
snow from her shoulders. 


As mentioned in our last issue, we celebrated 
our 98th birthday in October. Although the 
weather changed to rain and heavy winds during 
the Friday and Saturday, by the evening the skies 
were clear and children of all ages enjoyed getting 
together on the parade ground, eating hot dogs 
and corn and drinking hot chocolate. The seniors 
continued the evening with floodlit dancing. We 
welcomed many local parents and families, and 
from the response made it would appear to have 
been a successful evening. Congratulations must 
be offered to the senior students who were mainly 
responsible for the arrangements and all the staff 
who helped in the organization. 


The Hallowe’en festivities continued in the 
traditional way and although the costumes were 
fewer in number than usual, the quality was 
high and there were once again many original 
ideas. Following the judging the students moved 
to the main school auditorium where a dance had 
been arranged by the Physical Education staff. 


We have been privileged to receive a visit from 
Lawrence Adams of the Canadian National Ballet. 
Mr, Adams talked to our students about the forth- 
coming presentation in Belleville and described the 
work of the members of the ballet. Senior students 
showed great interest and it has been possible to 
arrange for them to go to the performances on 
November 4th and 5th. 


A preliminary meeting of the O.S.D. Centennial 
Committee has been held to initiate a programme 
for our 100th birthday which will take place in 
1970. It was agreed that we should have as many 
suggestions as possible in order to make it a full 
and successful year. Suggestion boxes will be placed 
around the school and all staff and students will 
be encouraged to produce their ideas for examina- 
tion. Any of our readers who feel that they may 
also have suggestions are asked to write to the 
editor. It would be useful if we could be informed 
of the existence of any material which would be 
helpful in our planning. Former students and staff 
must have in their possession a great deal which 
would interest others and we would like them to 
write and tell us about it. We call upon everyone 


meet and discuss matters which have occurred 
and hear a paper presented by a member of the 
staff. The meetings promise to be very successful 
under the capable guidance of Dean of Residence, 
Mr. A. J. Clare. 


In order to solve some of the everyday diffi- 
culties which are inevitable in a residence, the 
senior students are in process of forming a Resi- 
dential Committee which will be able to discuss 
problems and under the guidance of Residence 
Counsellors, will try to resolve them. 


We welcome Mr. W. Veasey to the staff as 
Audiologist. Mr. Veasey comes to us from Australia 
after many years experience there and in England 
and we hope he will enjoy his new position in the 
Clinic. 


We have already welcomed visitors from St. 
Joseph’s School of Nursing, Kingston and students 
and teachers from Quinte Secondary School who 
toured O.S.D. as part of their training courses. 


We were very pleased to hear of the honour 
given to one of our students, Larry Waito. Larry 
is presently a day student at a local high school 
while living at this school. He has been playing 
football for the high school and was voted the 
best defensive player in the junior team. Congra- 
tulations, Larry! 


Preparations are being made for the annual 
Remembrance Day ceremony. This will take place 
at the school on Friday, November 8th in the main 
school auditorium and will be reported more fully 
in the next edition of The Canadian. Members of 
the student council will represent the school by 
laying the wreath at the Belleville War Memorial. 
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Christmas Vacation Notes 


Suggestions re lunches for return train trips: 


Our teachers who have escorted pupils back to 
school by train after the holidays have reported 
that one of the problems they have on the trip 
concerns the lunches provided by parents for the 
return trip. 

Very often parents provide too much lunch, 
occasionally not any. What we would like is a 
happy medium, The younger children are often 
upset and unhappy at leaving home, and not very 
hungry on the train and so there is much waste. 
Since the railroad does not provide garbage cans 
in the car, what to do with the leftovers becomes 
a problem. The following suggestions are the re- 
sult of the teachers past experience on these trips: 

(a) The most practical lunch is sandwiches, 
fruit, and cookies. Three full slices of sandwiches 
for the younger children, plus fruit—apples and 
oranges (not grapes and banaaas which deterio- 
rate quickly), and plain cookies. 

(b) Pop or soft drinks present a real problem. 
Since there is no way of keeping pop cold on the 
car, children usually drink part of the bottle, then 
place it on the windowsill, where it spills over on 
the seat, or under the seat where it breaks, thus 
creating a hazard with broken glass. Pop in cans 
also creates trouble with partly filled cans rolling 
around in aisles. 

(c) An occasional can of pop or container of 
milk may be purchased by the child from the New- 
sie if the child has spending money. 

In some cases children are on the same car for 
24 hours or more. The trip is much more pleasant 
for all concerned if the car is kept reasonably 
clean and tidy. 

We hope that parents who have lunches to pack 
for returning children will find these suggestions 
helpful. The task of our escorts will be easier and 
the trip more pleasant for all if they are followed. 


Special Classes 
For Hard-of-Hearing Pupils 


The new school year saw the introduction of 
three classes for hard of hearing pupils in the first 
year level of the Senior School. The teachers in 
charge of these classes are Mrs. Brennan, Miss 
Janisse and Mr. Grant. Simultaneously, four hard 
of hearing classes were established in the Junior 
School, and it is hoped in the future to extend the 
scheme to other class levels. 

It must be emphasized that the hard of hearing 
pupils are not considered to be brighter than their 
profoundly deaf colleagues—the aim is to stretch 
the hard of hearing pupils academically by making 
a greater appeal to their residual hearing, and by 
encouraging a greater interest in reading for both 
knowledge and pleasure. 

Each classroom for the hard of hearing in the 
Senior School is equipped with an overhead projec- 
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tor, a record player and an audio visual flashcard 
system. The three classes also have joint use of a 
tape recorder. It is hoped that a thorough auditory 
training programme will be established in the near 
future. Another innovation is the viewing of an 
educational television geography series as part of 
the Social Studies programme. 


Although the three Senior School classes are 
non-rotating, the pupils do leave their home rooms 
to receive specialist tuition in Rhythm, Art and 
Physical Education. 

Mr. Barry Grant 


Day Students Come to O.S.D. 


This year at O.S.D., there are many changes in 
our rules, One is about the students who don’t have 
to stay in residence. From a radius of 30 miles the 
students come to school at 8:30 am and leave O.S.D. 
at 3:45 o’clock in the afternoon. This is a welcome 
change for us day students. Some of the students 
are complaining about this. They don’t want to go 
home every day. I don’t mind what they want. I 
enjoy having fun with my friends at home. Day 
students who miss their school friends are not hap- 
py about going home every day. Most day students 
enjoy the privileges of going home. 

Robert Jones 


Canadian Deaf To Get Captioned Films 


The federal Department of Manpower and 
Immigration and the National Film Board in 
co-operation with the Canadian Hearing Society 
announced the establishment of a Captioned 
Film Service for further rehabilitation and edu- 
cation of this country’s deaf and hard of hearing 
citizens. 


This programme was inaugurated to meet the 
needs of the deaf population of Canada of whom 
it is estimated that twenty thousand suffer total 
deafness, with several hundred thousand experi- 
encing hearing difficulties. 


The conventional TV and film industries so far 
have made no allowances for these people. The pro- 
gramme as set up will immediately satisfy this 
important area and is geared to the education 
requirements of this significant group. 


In its initial effort, the Federal Government 
has acquired 25 captioned films for across Canada 
distribution. Nine of these are full length features 
the balance being shorter selections in the educa- 
tion and instruction category. 


The National Film Board of Canada has as- 
sumed responsibility for distribution of these films. 


Close co-operation, assistance and technical 
advice were furnished by the U.S. Department of 
Education, Health and Welfare. The success of this 
programme augurs well for future exchanges in 
this field. 
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Birthdays are Fun 


On October 2, at 11:45 
a.m., several pupils went 
to the Home Economics 
room for a _ delicious 
birthday dinner. Mary 
Michelson and Michelle 
Burleigh, the hostesses, 
greeted Marilyn George, 
Karen Ryall, Bobby Viau, 
Alvin Mundell, Roger 
Rousseau, Charlie Miller, 
Pauline Wreggitt, Teddy 
Labay and Jackie Goug- 
eon. The waitresses were 
Sherry Smith and 
Suzanne Fournier. Mrs. 
Leach supervised the 
dinner. 

The table was covered 
with.a fresh, white cloth 
and there was a centrepiece of mums. The menu 
was tomato juice, meat loaf with sauce, corn, 
potatoes, a mixed salad, bread and butter and 
birthday cake. 

We wish to say a special thanks to all who 
helped to prepare the dinner. 

Charlie Miller, 12C1 
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The first Birthday Assembly was held in the 
main school auditorium at 8:45 on Oct. 1, 1968. 
The assembly was opened with the singing of “O 
Canada” followed by the reading of Psalm 100 and 
the Lord’s Prayer lead by Connie Hazlitt and Helen 
Woodward of 11C1. All joined in the singing of the 
hymn “Father We Thank Thee.” 


Four groups of students received Birthday 
Greetings from Dr. Demeza and the assembly sang 
Happy Birthday. All students enjoyed the an- 
nouncing of the Thanksgiving Holiday Weekend 
and the coming of the Hallowe’en Party. 


The entertainment was as follows: 11C2 under 
the direction of Mrs. Mann presented a poem in 
Choral Speech entitled “Mice.” 


11C3 under the supervision of Mrs. Lessels pre- 
sented a play entitled “Chicago or Bust.” It 
showed a very unreliable pilot. 

11C1 under the supervision of Mr. Reid pre- 
sented a skit entitled “A 
Spoiled Wedding.” 

At the end of the as- 
sembly Dr. Demeza intro- 
duced a new teacher of 
the deaf who had just ar- 
rived from Australia. His 
name is William Harry 
Veasey. He formerly lived 
in Newtown, Tasmania 
His wife and children are 
still living there. At pre- 
sent Mr. Veasey is work- 
ing in the clinic at O.S.D. 
testing children. We all 
welcome Mr. Veasey to 
O.S.D. Belleville. 

The assembly closed 
with the singing of God 
Save the Queen. 
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On Wednesday, Oct. 16 at 3:50 p.m, the Student 
Council executive called a special meeting about 
the Ontario School for the Deaf 98th Anniversary 
All the representatives of the Student Council, 
14C Level students and the executive planned a 
big celebration for our school’s birthday. O.S.D. 
celebrated its 98th anniversary on Sunday, Oct. 20. 
After the 98th anniversary we will start to plan 
O.S.D. Centennial. In 1970 O.S.D, will be one hun- 
dred years old. Everyone on the O.S.D. campus 
came for our school’s birthday on Saturday, Oct. 
19. The entertainment started at 7:00 pm and 
lasted till 11 pm. We danced without a break on 
the square parking lot near the gym, two bonfires 
near the dancing area, and food, (hot dogs, corn 
on the cob, hot chocolate and coffee) was served 
at a few steps from the bonfires. Everyone from 
1L1 Junior School-14C Senior School enjoyed 
themselves at O.S.D.’s birthday. The junior 
students had to leave early for their bedtime. 
Some boys and girls helped our Student Council 
with jobs on Saturday. The executive and Student 
Council Advisors would like to say “Thank you” to 
the students for helping us to have a successful 
party. I’ll bet that everyone in our school enjoyed 
O.S.D.’s 98th ANNIVERSARY. Don’t forget! In two 
more years O.S.D. will have its centennial year. 
Have you plans or suggestions for the O.S.D. Cen- 
tennial. Tell them to our Executive Council. 
John Mackay, President of O.S.D. Student Council. 
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Rudy Sim leads the pupils in Thanksgiving Grace as 
Miss Mackenzie and Mrs. Stratford watch. These ladies 
and their helpers were responsible for the bountiful 
harvest buffet. Miss Mackenzie is the director of food 
services who feeds us so well. 


THANKSGIVING 1968 

(Continued from Page 3) 
my place for Thanksgiving. The weekend weather 
was good except for Saturday night when it rained. 
Friday night at home Jerry and I played pool in 
the back part of the house. I won 7 games while 
Jerry won 3. Jerry and I watched the F.B.I. on TV 
until 11:30, then we went to bed. 

On Saturday Jerry and I got out of bed about 
9:30. We went uptown to get the mail and to look 
around. In the afternoon Jerry and I watched TV 
and played pool. 

Sunday morning my parents, Jerry, my sister 
and I went to church. In there we met the minister 
whose son is a minister here in Belleville Methodist 
Church. His name is Rev. Leroy. 

Our Sunday dinner menu was a large Thanks- 
giving turkey and all trimmings. We invited my 
father’s brothers and sisters to have Thanksgiving 
with us. We began to eat at 1:30 and finished at 
2:45. Jerry and I were asked to go for a drive in 
the car . My sister drove us around and I told him 
wherabouts we were going. We drove up by Miss 
Fader’s house and saw her sister standing in front 
of the living room window. 

On Monday, Jerry and I packed our suitcases 
to get ready to come back to school at 3:00. 
John Turner, 10C1 
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Friday after school several boys and girls were 
excited to go home for Thanksgiving. Some girls 
and boys went home by car, train and bus. 

The weekend weather was foggy at night but 
perfect in the daytime. 

Friday after supper at 8:30 some boys and girls 
went to the snack bar. Some girls danced with 
boys. I danced with Wayne Wilson. I bought ice- 
cream and 7-Up. I had a good time. After snack 
time some girls went to the living room to watch 
TV. The movie starred Elvis Presley. At 11:00 I 
went to bed. 
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Saturday morning I put some girls’ clothes to 
wash. Betty looked after the girls’ clothes. Carolyn 
ironed my clothes. Bonnie and I went to the Main 
School to get the mail. I gave letters to Merry Lee 
and a box for Carol. Bonnie went downstairs and 
I ran and I fell down. Bonnie helped me up. I told 
her that Mrs. Davis wanted her. After dinner some 
girls went downtown. I went downtown with Wayne 
Wilson. We went bowling. We did not play but just 
watched. We went to a restaurant. We had a milk- 
shake. After supper some boys and girls played 
softball. My team cheated. We played for fun. After 
this some girls went to the Sr. Boys’ Residence. We 
had a lunch. Carolyn told Mr. Fox that some girls 
wanted to play pool. He said, “O.K.” Everyone was 
excited. Wayne Wilson helped me to play pool. We 
had a good time. 

Sunday morning we walked both ways to 
church. After dinner some of us went on a hike to 
Zwick’s Island. 

At night we had a pillow fight. Carol broke her 
glasses. We had our lunch. Again some girls had 
a pillow fight. Some girls wanted to play hide and 
seek. I turned the lights off. 

On Thanksgiving we had turkey and all the 
trimmings. The sideboard was decorated with au- 
tumn fruit and vegetables and three wheat sheaves 
made of bread. After dinner senior girls went on 
a bus trip to Napanee. At Tweed the bus stopped. 
Some girls went to a restaurant. About 4:30 we 
came back to Belleville. Sherry Masters 


Prizes for Best Hallowe’en Costumes 

The judges had a very difficult task in trying 
to select the winning costumes. Everybody de- 
serves a prize but it was finally decided to give 
them to the following students in each category: 

Best occupation: Carpenters T. Labay and B. 
Viau. Best TV programme: Wacky Racer R. Barton. 
Best clown: Jack-in-the-Box J. Masters. Best 
advertisement: Peanut Twins M. Michelson and 
C. Hazlitt. 

Most original: Weatherclock, G. Jarva and M. L. 
McCuaig. Best tramp people: L. Hart. Best perscn 
or persons from long ago: Indians W. Wilson and 
B. Ansley; Rangers P. Petrie and G. Sutherland. 
Best people today: Eskimos S. A. Sandy and R. 
Battams. 

Best fairy tale: Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs S. Masters, J. Gougeon, B. Szues, B. Perry, 
T. St. George, C. Greer, B. Miller, C. Kenny, K. Lee, 
S. Fournier, M. Loiselle. 


ne 
SENIOR HALLOWE'EN PARTY 
(Continued from Page 2) 

Later, we danced for ten more minutes, At 
10 p.m. the party was closed. Some of the girls 
ran to the gym to clean the mess up for the gym 
teachers. The girls went to bed at 11:30. In the 
morning, we all were tired when we came to 
school. We had lots of fun and wish to have 
another Hallowe’en party next year. 

Jacqueline Gougeon, 10C1 
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No Wonder they’re pretty! This is typical of some of the goodies prepared in our Home Economics 
Room. Mrs. Mary Leach instructs the young ladies in the preparation of a fruit plate. 


Additions to the Home Economics Room 


The Home Economics Room presents a very at- 
tractive appearance this school term. The floor of 
the kitchen areas, as well as the counters and the 
table tops, are covered with “Torginol,” which has 
a maize background with green and gold flecks. 
The cupboards of the four kitchen units are painted 
pink, beige, maize and spring green respectively. 
There is a double stainless steel sink in each kit- 
chen, The room is equipped with the most modern 
appliances, including four electric stoves, two 
refrigerators, an upright freezer, an automatic 
washer, a dryer and a dishwasher. The walls and 
ceiling of the living and dining areas are decorated 
in spring green. The floor covering is moss green 
broadloom. Two maple settees upholstered in gold 
vinyl and two green chairs grace the living room. 
The refinished maple dining room furniture en- 
hances the dining area. This decor provides a plea- 
sant atmosphere for the Home Economics classes. 


A Welcome to New Teachers 

The 1968-69 class was introduced to the O.S.D. 
staff in Oct. 16 at a party in the senior school. The 
party began about 7:45 with two court cases. 

Judge Claudia Janisse, assisted by the 1967-68 
teachers-in-training, tried Bill Williams, Ted Mc- 
Donald and Jerry Hall. All were found guilty and 
sentenced accordingly. 

The new teachers then found themselves in the 
thick of the fun as they searched for marbles in 
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flour and fed each other Rice Krispies. Our Start 
advertiser found that shooting an orange into a 
can is not as simple as shown on television. 

Adele Dawson and Mrs. Cox questioned Peter 
Kitcher, Guy Buller, Gary Gervis, Elgin Vader and 
Bill Williams, and after many hilarious answers 
found dates. Unfortunately the dates were inelig- 
ible because of “circumstances beyond the control 
of the management.” 

After the entire ’68-’69 class participated in 
charades and cheers led by Trisha Thompson 
everyone had hot dogs, fruit and coffee prepared 
by the social committee. 


The First Practice Teaching Week 

The new teachers-in-training from our Teach- 
er Education Centre had their first experience 
with teaching deaf students during the week of 
September 30 to October 4. Ted McDonald and 
Tom Moore had the following observations to make 
at the end of their week: 

“We have learned that, to be a good teacher of 
the deaf, one must have a great amount of energy, 
enthusiasm, patience and determination. Correct 
methods and techniques are important assets 
which can be acquired only through practice. But, 
the energy and enthusiasm are built-in qualities. 

“We came to realize that the most important 
people at any school for the deaf are the students, 
They need even more patience and determination 
than the teachers do.” 
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Physics at the Senior School 


The following four physics experiments were completed and written up by pupils of 13C1 


Experiment No. 1 
Submitted by Robert Jones 


Se eae 
1, oe _—_— 
_— 


2 a 


To prove that light travels ina 
straight line. 

pin-hole camera 

candle 

darkened room 


Place a lighted candle on a table 
about six feet from the pin-hole ca- 
mera. 


Look at the screen of the camera and 
observe the image formed. Note the 
size and attitude (upright or invert- 
ed) of the image. 

With the camera stationary, move 
the candle three feet closer to the pin- 
hole and observe the image. 

Move the screen of the camera closer 
to the pin-hole. Again note the image 
and its characteristics. 


Purpose: 


Apparatus: 


Method: 


Observation: 


Candle | Screen | Source Size 
Obs. NO | Position] Position | of light | of image | Attitude 


1 Distant | Standard} Candle | 4” small|Inverted 
2 Close | Standard, Candle | 1” large |Inverted 


3 Close Close | Candle 34” Inverted 
medium 


Conclusion: As the light passes through the pin- 
hole, the light rays go straight. 
If the candle is nearer the pin-holes 
the image is larger. If the candle is 
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farther from the pin-hole, the image 
is small. 


If the distance between the screen 
and the pin-hole is short, the image 
is medium. 


If the distance between the screen and 
the pin-hole is far, the image is 
larger. 


The pin-hole camera proved that 
light travels straight because the 
image was inverted. 


Experiment No. 2 
Submitted by John Mackay 


a a block of wood overflow can 


balance scale 


520.1 grams 


520 1c. ce 

Purpose: To demonstrate the Principle of Flo- 
tation. 

Apparatus: a block of wood, an overflow can, a 
graduated cylinder, balance scales, 
water, rubber tube. 

Method: . Weigh the block. 


. Fill can with water. 

- Run tube into graduated cylinder. 

. Lay the block into the water in 
the can. 

5. Read the amount of water in the 

graduated cylinder. 


Observation:1. Weight of the block wood in air 
520.10 grams. 
2. Amount of water displaced by the 
floating wood 520 c.c. 
520 c.c. of water weighs 520 grams. 


Pwd 


Conclusion: The weight of a floating body is equal 
to the weight of the liquid it displaces 
when floating. 
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Experiment No. 3 Experiment No. 4 


Submitted by Ted Manktelow Submitted by Stewart Depencier 
Purpose: To determine the density of 1) water Purpose: To find the specific gravity of a stone. 
2) alcohol Apparatus: overflow can 
Apparatus: 1, Graduated cylinder rubber tube 
- 2. Alcohol graduated cylinder 
3. Balance scales aeene 
Method: 1. Weigh the empty graduated cyl- string 
inder. scale (spring) 
2. Fill the graduated cylinder more Method: 1. Wei 
s : 5 gh the stone. 
than half full with water. 2. Fill can with water, attach rubber 
3. Weigh the cylinder plus water. tube to drainer. 
4, Record carefully the volume and 3. Run tube into graduated cylinder. 
mass of the water. 4. Lower the stone by the string into 
5. Repeat the experiment using alco- the can of water. 
hol. 5. Weigh the stone in water. 
Observation: 6. Read the amount of water in the 
Volume of water = 65 ml. graduated cylinder. 
Mass of cylinder = 122 g. Observation: 1. weight of stone in air: 150 grams. 
Mass of cylinder and water — 187 g. 2. weight of the stone in water: 75' 
Therefore mass of water = 65g. grams. 
Therefore density of water = 1 g./ml. 3. amount of water displaced by the 
Volume of water = 65 ml. stone: 50 c.c. 
Mass of cylinder = 122 g. Conclusion: 150 grams in air. 
Mass of cylinder and alcohol — 174.8 g 75 grams in water. 
Therefore mass of alcohol = 52.8 g. “75 c.c. of water in graduated cylinder. 
Therefore density of alcohol — .81 g./ml 18 ce 4 y 


75 c.c, of 2) ighs 7 ms. 
Conclusion: 1. The density of water is 1. S Regen eee tee 


2. The density of alcohol is .81. Specific gravity weight of substance 
weight of some volume of water 
= 150 grams 
“75 grams 
Emery Se nounra g 
Canaonrisy laa IMPER 
Crmoee = E ee overflow can 
mre g 
Senge —? 


CReveny wity Mecenee ) 


Are duated 
cylinad 
Teacher: “I have went. That is wrong, isn’t it?” ginder 
Pupil: “Yes, ma’am.” 

Teacher: “Why is it wrong?” water 


Pupil: “Because you ain’t went yet.” 


75 ce. 


SOOO ON DNDN BHA BH OH OOOH OHOnOEO errr errOer BHO: 


OES nn te ete eee ee 


Does it ring a bell? 


If it doesn’t, then you did not yet get your 
1968 Yearbook. 


Send $1.50 to the Editor. He’ll mail you a copy. 


a ae a 
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Senior Students at Work 


From House to House 


How would you feel waiting for your new home 
to be ready to move into? Do you often go to see the 
house which is uncompleted and think about what 
the contractor is going to do next with it? Or do 
you look for the mistakes the carpenters made in 
your home? These questions were on my mind 
three times as we moved to new homes in three 
different places. 

In my life we had three new houses ranging 
from 1963 till now. Let me tell you briefly about the 
first and the second houses we had. The first home 
was built in the summer months of ’63 in Petawawa 
just ten miles west of Pembroke near the Ottawa 
River. It was built on the top of a hill where the 
rest of the new homes were. We could see the land 
facing north, the view of the north of Petawawa, 
next to the Ottawa River and across the land to 
Quebec. It was a lovely sight. We built the recrea- 
tion room in it by ourselves and we had to let it go 
when we moved to Ottawa. (My father was posted 
there.) The second house was built in Orleans, a 
small village fifteen miles east of Ottawa. I thought 
it was a better house because it was about hundred 
feet from the Ottawa River and we could see tiny 
people and automobiles in Quebec. There we saw 
the Voyageurs paddling through the river on their 
way to Montreal. 

Soon problems came. My father was again post- 
ed to Trenton. We had to move after living only 
three and a half months in that brand new house! 
My parents looked for a house in Belleville, Trenton 
and finally in Brighton and they found two places 
where they could live. One was an apartment and 
there was an uncompleted house (I mean a new 
one). They thought they couldn’t live in an apart- 
ment since they have pets, so we rented a new 
house, The date was Oct. 31 when we moved. 

We planned to have another house built. It is 
being built in the same place, just two miles from 
where we are now living. With it was ten acres of 
land, mostly flat and the forests at the far side and 
the house facing Highway No. 2. 


In the summer holidays the well was built by the 
plumbers. We got a sample of water and sent it to 
the laboratory in Peterboro to be tested. They re- 
plied that it was not clean. My family can’t afford 
to fix it all up, so Jerry and I helped dad dig down 
to the bottom of the well and took the tiles out of 
the well and dug more where we wanted the well, 
twelve feet in depth from about eight feet where 
it was before. When we finally got to the ten foot 
mark we couldn’t go farther because everytime 
we dug deeper the walls of the well kept falling in, 
SO we stopped. We ordered larger tiles for the well. 
Then the gravel was filled around the outside of 
the well and earth on top of it. Now it is clean and 
fresh as it used to be. That kind of job took our 
whole summer holidays because we worked only 
weekends. We’re glad it was over but still have jobs 
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to be done. We cleaned out junk the carpenters, 
or whatever they are, threw about the house. We 
fixed the basement filling the floor with earth and 
then gravel. We did several odd jobs around the 
house. But we get paid for what we did on that 
house. 

Now the house is almost ready. We are expect- 
ing to move in two weeks. We're sure that it will 
be the last house for'us because my father is re- 
tiring from the army next February and starting 
a new business. 

That’s the way we move to new homes all the 
time. The last move and the last house. The last 
planning for a new house and the last work of 
moving our stuffs. 


Great, heh? Ted Manktelow 


Cheerleaders 1968-69 


Blue and Gold flash through the air as O.8.D.’s 
ten cheerleaders give vocal support to our own 
football team. 

We wear gold V-neck sweaters with O.S.D. crests 
in the middle. We have pompons of gold and yellow 
on our shoes and shakers of mixed blue and gold. 

This year, our cheerleaders are Carolyn Greer 
(c), Betty Miller, Sherry Masters, Jackie Gougeon, 
Linda Hart, Debbie Kerr, Marlene Joynson, The- 
resa St. George, Colleen Kenny and one boy, 
Raymond Barton. 

Our cheerleading teacher is Miss Pat Thompson, 
a teacher in training. We are proud of our school 


team. Carolyn Greer 


Father Murphy’s Visit to 0.S.D. 


Father Murphy, principal of St. John’s school 
for the deaf in Milwaukee, Wisc., came to Belle- 
ville by airplane and train. Father Murphy signed 
to the students on Thursday night, Friday night, 
Saturday night and Sunday morning (at mass). 
On Saturday morning the older students went to 
confession and signed with Father Murphy. We 
gave a money gift to Father Murphy because 
he spent so much time with us. He left Belleville 
by train at 11:30 on Sept 29. We know thac Father 
Murphy helped us to be better people. 

Jim Howitt 


Summer Holiday 
I went to Chalk River to visit my sister Linda 
for one week from June 28 to July 6.I had a good 
time. When I went back home, Bonnie Perry took 
me to her place for one week. We spent our week- 
end, having a good time. Bonnie’s parents, Bonnis 
and I went to Toronto for the Deaf Picnic. The 
teams from Ontario played baseball. 
I had a better vacation this year than last year. 
I think that I’ll have a job next summer. I hope so. 
Carol Cotton 
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Our Football Team 


The O.S.D. Wolves senior football team has 
twenty-four players who have played in three 
games and won them all. 

In the first game at Tweed High School, we 
whipped Tweed junior team easily by 34-13. I had 
a pair of touchdowns and two Singles. Jimmy Sny- 
der got 8 points. Teddy Manktelow and Rudy Sim 
got a touchdown each. 

In the second game, at Albert College’s field, we 
beat Nicholson junior team 28-0 in half time. Their 
players had average ages of 13-15. I got 21 points 
and Jimmy Snyder got 7. 

On October 5, the new School for the Deaf, Mil- 
ton Beavers visited here to play against us. Milton 
senior team was too tough. They topped us by 44-1. 
Henry Winiarczyk was a good tackler. 

On October 10, Madoc team (a tough junior 
football team in the league) came here to play 
against us. We beat them 12-6. Samir Saab and I 
got a touchdown each. Wayne Wilson 


Day Students 


Day students like to come to school and go back 
home by bus. I like it very much. I have lots of 
time for myself. Others do too. We are quite satis- 
fied at home because there are no counsellors 
there. Our parents guide us. 

Most of the time our families are fair to us 
day students when we have somebody or some- 
thing special to visit. We enjoy our new freedom 
at home but must obey rules there, too. 

Linda Hart 


Red’s Guitar 


A boy named Red Turner was 13 years old. 
He had a sister Jane who was eight years old. They 
had a dog named Frisky. 

On July 14, Red’s thirteenth birthday, his par- 
ents gave him a box. Red opened the box. He was 
surprised because he saw a new guitar. He bought 
a new song book and ran home. He practised his 
guitar every day. After a while Red’s mother and 
father went to a restaurant and Red, Jane and 
Frisky stayed at home. Red played his guitar. Jane 
put her hands over her ears because Red’s guitar 
was too loud. Frisky said, “Bow wow and bow wow.” 

Paul Petrie, 10C1 


A Very Sneaky Man 

Once upon a time, Mr. Kerr and his son Sandy 
sat at the table in the kitchen to have breakfast. 
Mrs. Kerr gave her husband a glass of orange juice 
and a cup of coffee. Sandy had a stack of pancakes 
with maple syrup. His father was jealous of his 
breakfast. 

When Mr. Kerr went to work, sometimes he did 
not want to go for dinner, so he went to a restau- 


eating spaghetti and meat balls, hot buns and tea. 
I think Mr. Kerr was jealous of that man’s food. 

Mr. Kerr came home after four for supper. His 
wife gave him apple for dessert. Sandy and 
Mrs. Kerr were having white cake with chocolate 
icing. Mr. Kerr was unhappy about it. 

At midnight his wife and Sandy were in bed. 
Mr. Kerr was very hungry, so he sneaked into the 
kitchen. He made a big lunch for himself. He ate 
fattening food. He became fatter. I think his wife 
would be mad at him. 

Jacqueline Gougeon, 10C1 


A Weekend At Our Cottage 

One Friday afternoon I went home by car. When 
I arrived at my house, I said, “Hello there”. I saw 
my dog playing. Tim was happy to see me. Later I 
saw Get Smart and a movie on T.V. Father said, 
“Tomorrow morning, we shall go to Cobden”. 

We drove to Cobden early Saturday morning. 
Our cottage was very still. We went to get some 
lumber. I bought two books at the store. They cost 
35c. I helped my father when we returned to the 
cottage. 

We ate a big lunch, vegetable soup, pizza and 
pancakes with syrup. After supper Mr. and Mrs. 
Hartling came to our cottage. They talked a long 
time and played cards. We went to bed at 11:45. 

Sunday morning I walked with my dog. The 
weather was very chilly. Later, I worked with my 
father. Then we went home to get my suitcase. We 
stopped at a restaurant. I hada hot dog and a cake. 
I didn’t see the movie at school. I was too late. 

Bruce Rivett, 10C1 


My Happiest Summer Day 
On August 27, all my family went to the fair. It 
cost fifty cents. I rode with a clown and everything, 
And then we had our lunch. I laughed at my 
mother because she didn’t like to go for a ride. She 
liked to go for a walk. I threw a balloon with dots. 


SPREE RENEE NE RE EEE NEN ete PIERRE ME 


| AChristmas Pageant | 
: will be presented by 
i The Pupils of 3 
The Ontario School for the Deaf 
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Belleville 
Fridau, December 13, 
Saturday, December 14 3 


rant. He had a bowl of salad. The waitress tried at 8°) m e 
to give him some buns and butter but Mr. Kerr 1S p.m. 4 
did not want any. Another man beside him was SPIRIT IAAI AAIATAIIAVWDWAIWBAAAAI 
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I got a big poodle dog. I was so happy. All my fami- 
ly went to see the cars. A little girl won a new car. 
She was about 8 years old. She wanted this car to 
give to her father, I met Gloria Jarva and her 
brother. We went home and had supper. About 7:00 
my family went to the hospital to see my aunt. She 
had a sore back from an accident. She told my 
mother that another car hit her car. Her car rolled 
over twice in Wawa. 

Sherry Masters 


Loud Music 


On Bruce’s thirteenth birthday he got a gui- 
tar from his parents. He was glad because he liked 
to play and sing. He bought a guitar lesson book. 
Every day he practised playing his guitar. 

Bruce had a sister, Ann, who was about eight 
years old. They owned a beagle dog named Trixie. 
Both Ann and Trixie hated to hear loud music. 
Bruce sang poorly because he never read the gui- 
tar lesson book, Bruce liked his own concert. 

Betty Szucs 


A Good Game 


Last summer some boys were playing football. 
They saw a dog that was lonesome. They had an 
idea. They brought a blanket and put the dog on 
the blanket. They threw it very high in the air. The 
dog had fun. They laughed at it because its ears 
were flying upward. They threw it up again and 
again. What fun they had! 

Mary Lee McCuaig 


Mr. Chubby And The ‘Diet’ 


Early one morning, Mr. Chubby and his son 
were having breakfast. Mr. Chubby had coffee and 
juice while his son Danny had a stack of pancakes 
and maple syrup. By the way Mr. Chubby was look- 
ing at Danny’s breakfast, he seemed to be jealous. 

Danny had gone to school and Mr. Chubby went 
to work. At noon time a friend of Mr. Chubby asked 
him to go to a restaurant. Mr. Thompson had 
spaghetti and meat balls while Mr. Chubby had 
salad. A waitress asked Mr. Chubby if he would 
like some butter and rolls. He said “No, my wife 
says I am on a diet for the rest of my life.” 

At supper time Mr. Chubby had an apple while 
his wife and Danny had cake for desert. 

At 11:30 that night Mr. Chubby had crept down- 
stairs to the kitchen and stole some food out of the 
fridge. He made himself such a big lunch that in 
the morning he was overweight again. 

John Turner 


My Happiest Summer Day 


On July 28th, Dr. Joe Demeza came from North 
Bay to visit at Huron Sands Motel and Dining 
Room in Providence Bay on Manitoulin Island for 
a Sunday turkey dinner. Then, Dr. and Mrs. Deme- 
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za visited my parents’ home for the first time. My 
dad and mom were happy to see Dr. Demeza 
because he is the principal at O.S.D. in Belleville. 
My parents read the Manitoulin Expositor, a small 
newspaper from Little Current, and heard the ra- 
dio. We were astonished to know that Dr. Demeza 
visited Mrs. Casselman’s home at Little Cur- 
rent for the weekend. 

R. J. Bucknell 


My Eyes No Longer Hear 


I liked the story because it had a dog that had 
the same problem as I have—deafness. Ben Christ- 
ensen’s handicap was blindness. They tried in 
every way to overcome their handicap and most 
of all to enjoy their future. They worked hard and 
tried their very best to overcome the fear of danger 
which laid across them. I admired Ben because he 
was kind and had faith in his wonderful guide dog. 

Steven Bradshaw 


The Tiger Was A Lady 


I liked this story because Fernando is very good 
to animals. He worked in a circus and trained tigers 
in the ring. 

Fernando taught another tiger around the ring 
and the tiger became jealous; so she clawed his 
arm but Fernando knew that she was a Lady. He 
had faith in her and that she was only jealous. 

Nancy Dillon 


The Donkey 


I liked this poem about the Donkey because it 
has its own secret—Jesus chose a little donkey 
instead of a big handsome horse to ride into Jeru- 
salem. I think people should know the donkey’s 
secret and treat him the way he deserves. The 
donkey has great pride because of his secret. 

Helen Woodward 


The Bravest Of The Bulls 


I liked this story because it showed the great 
friendship between a man and an animal. Juan 
was proud of his bull, Bonito. When Bonito was 
in great pain, he wanted to kill everyone in his 
path. He heard Juan’s voice and did not harm 
the master he loved. 

Larry Lapierre 


The Song My Paddle Sings 


I read a poem called “The Song My Paddle 
Sings.” While I was reading, the poem made me 
dream. From the west, the wind blew and the 
water was calm. I paddled in the river and the 
water ran swifter. There were many dangerous 
whirlpools. It made me dizzy. The sound of the 
poem was like music. 

Catherine Stewart 
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These Wolves Take on Anyone ... Almost 


IT TAKES BRAIN 


The 1968 football season was a successful one 
for O.S.D. The O.S.D. Wolves ate up the compe- 
tition in the first five games of league play and 
only narrowly missed finishing the season unde- 
feated on Oct. 31, when Madoc inspired by hopes 
for a playoff spot topped the Wolves 21-20. The 
Wolves dropped an exhibition game early in the 
season to O.S.D. Milton. The score of that game 
was 45-2. 

The coaches feel that the reason for the loss 
against Madoc in the final game was that the 
boys were not really “up” for the game as they 
knew that they were ineligible for a playoff spot. 
Because of the small number of boys either elig- 
ible or capable of playing football it was apparent 
at the beginning of the season that unless O.S.D. 
fielded a combined junior and senior team, there 
would be no representation from O.S.D. at all. 

For this reason it was decided that all games 
played by O.S.D. would in fact be exhibition 
games. The Wolves were scheduled in the regular 
league play but the boys knew from the beginning 
that even if they should win all their games that 
they would be ineligible for a C.O.S.S.A. playoff 
spot. In spite of this the boys showed commend- 
able spirit and energy both on the practice field 
and in the game. “Sport for sport’s sake” was the 
attitude of the boys this year. The O.S.D. coach- 
ing staff, the teachers and the administration 
have every reason to feel proud of a team that 
worked and played hard to represent their school. 

If space permitted, it would be easy to write 
a paragraph about each player on the team de- 
scribing the importance of the contribution he 
made to the team as a whole. Suffice it to say 
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that in football, teamwork is the essential ingre- 
dient of success. The experience that the Wolves 
shared in working together as a team is far more 
important than the addition of a trophy to the 
shelf. 

A supplement to the Canadian will be pub- 
lished later in the year and will contain more 
detailed information on the games and the play- 
ers. Below is a list of our scheduled games 
and their scores. Following this is a summary of 
leading scorers. 


... AND BRAWN TO SCORE! 


O.S.D. 35 - Tweed 13 
O.S.D. 28 - Nicholson 0 
-O.S.D. 12 - Madoc 6 
O.S.D. 37 - Tweed 21 
.O.S.D. 44 - Nicholson 6 
..O.S.D, 20 - Madoc 21 
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A Visit from Milton 

On Saturday Oct. 5th. before dinner some boys 
from the senior residence were out on the oval 
driveway in front of the main school waiting for 
the Milton boys to arrive. We found out that they 
would not arrive until after dinner. We were glad 
to meet again. 

The Milton football team had to go to the gym 
to practise as ordered by their coach because they 
had lost their last game. Soccer was played at 1 
p.m. Milton defeated us by 6-0. After that the foot- 
ball game came up. The score was 44-1 for the 
Milton Beavers. There were many tough guys on 
the Milton team. Larry Waito, Jim Snyder and 
Bob Garniss were the only players injured in the 
game. 

After the game we were exhausted until we had 
a shower. Anyway we played a good game and we 
showed sportmanship. We hope we will go to Mil- 


ton sometime. Stewart DePencier 
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The Soccer Team: Just Watch Us Next Year! 


The O.S.D. soccer team wound up its season 
with a well deserved 2-1 victory over B.C.I. The 
team is at last on the winning path and the team 


Goal Coming Up! 


Girls’ Basketball 


The ‘B’ school league is somewhat smaller this 
year, with only five schools competing. To date we 
have only played half our schedule. 

The Senior team looks very well on the floor 
and is trying its best to stay on top. High scorers 
are Bonnie Tucker, Colleen Kenny and Linda Hart. 
We are at present in second place. 

The Junior team has been having a little diffi- 
culty getting started. They have played very good 
games while on the floor, but the opposition has 
just been a little overpowering. The juniors have 
not won a game yet, but we feel a win is in the 
offing. Top scorers on the O.S.D. junior team are 
Sherry Masters, Cathy Stewart, Nancy Dillon and 
Merry Lee McCuaig. 


“THIS is the way the game is played!” 
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spirit and ever increasing ability of these young, 
big-hearted players augurs well for future seasons. 
With two exceptions, all of this year’s team will 
be eligible to play Junior League soccer for at 
least two more seasons. Therefore the boys are 
looking forward to a more productive and success- 
ful future on the soccer field. 


Our visitors from the O.S.D. Milton were decisive 
winners in the annual clash between our two 
schools. The Belleville attack could make little 
headway against its older and stronger opponents. 
As a result most of the game was played in Belle- 
ville territory and Milton emerged as victors by 6 
goals to nil. 


Both feet on the ground, please! 


The Belleville team’s first victory of the season 
came in an exhibition. game against Sir MacKenzie 
Bowell School. In a keenly contested game the 
O.S.D. boys had to fight hard to keep their noses in 
front. The final score in this game was 2-1. Both 
the O.S.D.’s goals were scored by centre forward 
Paul Landry. 

The O.S.D.’s leading marksman during the sea- 
son was Jimmy Wood with 4 goals. Other goal 
scorers were Paul Landry 3, David Beaney 1 and 
Alfie Martinnen 1. 

Team captain, Norm Ferguson, in his last year 
as a junior has been an inspiration to his team 
with his cool defensive work while under pressure. 
Goalkeeper Marshall Whiting has shown great 
improvement this year, and because of his ability 
our goals against record is the lowest since soccer 
was introduced at O.S.D. 

B. Grant 


The clergyman was preparing his sermon. His 
daughter was watching him. 

“Daddy,” she asked, “does God tell you what 
to say?” 

“Of course, child,” the father answered. “Why 
ao you ask?” 

“Then why do you scratch some of it out?” 
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A New Swimming Programme 


In Ontario during the year 1967-68 there were 
about 106,620 children enrolled at the beginner 
level of swimming in the Red Cross. Out of this 
enrollment 171,173 children were tested by the 
Red Cross standards. It is hoped that the child- 
dren of O.S.D. will also meet these standards. 


A weekly swim programme has been started 
and revised several times. Within the next couple 
of weeks it is our wish to have the programme set 
up for those who want to learn how to swim and 
those who would like to become better swimmers. 
These lessons will be provided by instructors and 
well supervised during the week. 


The Junior School children’s programme is al- 
ready proceeding. Lessons are every Wednesday 
night from 5 to 8 p.m. at the Tops Motel. 

In the next Canadian a schedule of the com- 
plete programme will be outlined. 
A. Walsh 


Canadians at Gallaudet College 


Sixteen Canadians are among approximately 
285 new students enrolled at Gallaudet College, 
world’s only liberal arts college for the deaf, Wash- 
ington, D.C., this fall. They are all members of the 
preparatory class. 


Five are graduates of the Ontario School for the 
Deaf in Belleville Ont. They are: Alex Brill, Jr., 
son of Mr. Mrs, Alex Brill of 42 St. Brendan St., 
Sudbury, Ontario; Wayne Goulet, son of Mr. Ed- 
ward J. Goulet of 3790 Morris Drive, Windsor, On- 
tario; Dale June Kasarda, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. John Kasarda of 98 Marlboro Street East, 
Leamington, Ontario; Leslie William Persall, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Jack Persall of 76 Eighth Avenue, 
Brantford, Ontario; Anatoli Stephen Turbin, son 
of Mrs. Tamara Turbin of 533 Aylmer Street North, 
Peterborough, Ontario. 


Two are graduates of the Mackay Centre for the 
Deaf and Crippled Children. They are: Richard 
Albert Rockburn, son of Mr. and Mrs. M. Rockburn 
of 44 Thomas Street, Aylmer, Quebec; Alfred Trau- 
rig, son of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Traurig of 5201 
Clanranald Avenue, Montreal, Quebec. 


Three are graduates of Saskatchewan School 
for the Deaf in Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. They 
are; Marilyn Olive Nixon, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. James Nixon of 119 Bell Street, Regina, Sas- 
katchewan; Michael John Ryan, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Patrick Ryan of 2128 Lorne Avenue, Saska- 
toon, Saskatchewan; Katheryn Evelyn Stone, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Stone of Togo, 
Saskatchewan. 


Two are graduates of the Newfoundland School 
for the Deaf in St. John’s, Newfoundland. They are: 
Judy Davina Crocker, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph Crocker of Georgetown, Conception Bay, 
Newfoundland; Myles Keith Murphy, son of Mr. 
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Phys. Ed. at the Junior School 


Our Junior School programme in Physical Edu- 
cation starts with the five-year olds and continues 
to level 6. 

Some of the older classes come to the Girls’ 
Gym. The other classes are held in the Jr. School 
Activities room. We are trying to develop co-ordi- 
nation in the individual pupils and co-operation in 
playing with others. 

This programme has been in operation for three 
years, and a course of the work in the Jr. School is 
being developed. 


WHERE DID IT GO? 


and Mrs. Brian Murphy of 16 Hunt Place, St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. 

Four are graduates of other schools in Canada. 
They are: Jocelyn C. Horbas, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. John Horbas of East Selkirk, Manitoba, and 
graduate of the Manitoba School for the Deaf in 
Winnipeg; Nancy Frances Moore, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Le Baron Moore of 642 Sand Cove Road, 
Saint John, New Brunswick, and graduate of the 
Saint John Vocational School in Beaconsfield; 
Eleanor Jane Morse, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. 
Lewis Rupert Morse of East Riverside, New Bruns- 
wick, and graduate of the Interprovincial School 
for the Deaf in Amherst, Nova Scotia; Peter John 
Virtue, son of Mr. and Mrs Roy J. Virtue of 36 Kirk 
Street, Chatham, Ontario, and graduate of John 
McGregor S§.S. in Ontario. 
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Rev. L. Murphy Inspires R.C. Teachers and Pupils 


(Miss C. Maloney, Supervising Teacher, 
Catholic Religious Education) 

On Friday, Sept. 27, 1968 a workshop for the 
Catholic teachers was conducted by the Reverend 
Lawrence Murphy, Director and Principal of St. 
John’s School for the Deaf, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Father Murphy has been Principal of St. John’s 
school for 18 years. He also teaches and counsels 
the senior pupils. We were very fortunate to have 
a workshop conducted by a priest and educator 
with such a background of experience with deaf 
children. 

The question, answer and discussion sessions 
were attended by the regular teachers of religion 
classes, by supply teachers, and by the Catholic 
teachers in the training group. Father Murphy 
stressed the fact that the pupils at his school con- 
stantly absorb religion through Christian living 
everywhere and at all times, not just in religion 
class, but on campus and in all areas of their 
school life. Another point that was emphasized 
was the need for much conselling and close contact 
with the pupils, especially with the ‘trouble-mak- 
ers.’ 

The approach to teaching the Commandments 
and the Sacraments was also discussed. In lessons 
on selfishness, pride, love, kindness, generosity and 
other such topics the need for giving concrete ex- 
amples was stressed. Without concrete examples, 
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Father Lawrence Murphy, Principal of St. John’s School for the Deaf, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
chats with beginners 
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deaf children simply do not get the point. The 
approach to teaching catechetics should show the 
children where they need God and why they need 
God. This is done by reference to the physical 
world to Creation. With such an approach the 
children, hopefully, will develop an awareness of 
God and a love of God, their Creator. 

These are but a few of the points discussed 
during the Workshop. Questions asked by teachers 
were quite thought-provoking and provided suffic- 
ient material to keep the discussion moving. 

At the close of the session Mrs. B. Ryan moved 
a vote of thanks to Father Murphy for coming to 
Belleville to conduct such a successful workshop. 


Retreat for Pupils 


While at the O.S.D. for the workshop with the 
teachers, Father Murphy conducted our sixth 
annual retreat for the Catholic pupils. 

All sessions were organized along the same 
plan as was followed in previous years. Pupils aged 
12 to 15 years met with Father Murphy after sup- 
per on Thursday evening, Sept. 26. A second meet- 
ing from 8:00 to 9:00 p.m. was held for pupils 
aged 16 years and over. The instructions on “The 
Mass” and how to assist at Mass with reverence 
and devotion were in preparation for the Masses 
that would open the Friday and Saturday evening 
instructions. 
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A group of younger boys watch Father M 
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urphy intently as he talks and signs to them. 


Miss Cecelia Maloney, supervisor of Catholic Religious Education looks on. 


The pupils in both age groups attended the 
Masses which were said in the Junior Auditorium 
after supper on Friday and Saturday evenings. 
Father Murphy said the Mass both verbally and 
manually. The pictures which accompany this 
article show the attentive and devout attitudes of 
the pupils. Deaf boys served at each evening Mass 
and at the closing Mass on Sunday. 

Following the Mass on each evening, the senior 
group stayed for instructions and for a question 
and answer period. Teachers were present during 
the instruction hour each evening. It was most 
valuable to the teachers to observe Father 
Murphy’s manner of appealing to and getting the 
interest of the pupils, as well as his approach in 
instructing and counselling. 

The climax of the workshop and the retreat 
was the High Mass celebrated verbally and manu- 
ally by the Reverend Father Murphy at 10:45 a.m. 
in St. Michael’s Church, Belleville. This Mass was 
especially for the deaf, but the hearing were im- 
mensely impressed by the beauty of the Mass said 
manually. The children were attentive and reverent 
during the entire service. Father Murphy’s short 
homily was given in simple language addressed to 
the deaf. This closing Mass was indeed a magnifi- 
cent climax to the workshop for teachers and to 
the retreat for pupils. 

The Reverend Peter Carty who regularly in- 
structs our pupils on Sunday afternoons was pres- 
ent at the workshop and at all sessions of the 
retreat. He assisted at every Mass and in the 
distribution of Holy Communion. He is keenly 
interested in the welfare of the deaf who are 
fortunate in having him as their Chaplain. 

Father Murphy’s love for the deaf was very 
evident to all who participated in both the work- 
shop and the retreat. His example was an inspira- 
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tion to the teachers, particularly so when it was 
learned that he had risen from his sick bed to 
travel here from Milwaukee. We are very grateful 
to him for this example of unselfish devotion to 
duty. That alone was a lesson for all to remember. 

May God bless Father Lawrence Murphy and 
his work with the deaf at St. John’s School, Mil- 
waukee, 

Note: The Catholic teachers wish to thank Dr. 
Demeza for his help in arranging for Father 
Murphy’s visit to O.S.D. They also thank Dr. John 
Boyd and the Protestant teachers in the training 
group. Dr. Boyd arranged for them to supply for 
the Catholic teachers who attended the workshop. 

This is an example of the ecumenical spirit 
that exists at the O.S.D. Belleville. 


Father Carty distributes Holy Communion. 
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A Study of Deaf People in 
Professional Employment 


Many capable deaf individuals have been ex- 
cluded from professional work because of a belief 
they cannot receive and express complex ideas well, 
and a tendency to equate communication problems 
with low intelligence. The research reviewed here 
sought to discover the major characteristics of pro- 
foundly deaf persons who have succeeded in profes- 
sional work, and learn how they meet and solve 
problems arising on the job. Its rationale was that 
this would give counsellors and others working 
with such clients a truer picture of their vocation- 
al potential, so that new opportunities could be de- 
veloped for them. 

Eighty-seven profoundly deaf persons who had 
scaled the “formidable peak” of successful employ- 
ment in professions requiring communication with 
hearing co-workers, were studied intensively by in- 
terview and by report from colleagues. Each subject 
had been employed 3 or more years in an occupa- 
tion listed’as professional, technical, or kindred. All 
were dependent for communication on lip reading, 
written messages, manual communication, and 
other visual cues. The evaluating colleagues were 
chosen by the subjects, many of whom picked 
their own supervisors. Interviewers skilled in man- 
ual communication, received other special train- 
ing, and used both specific and open-ended ques- 
tions. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR USE 

Both early and congenital deafness present 
many obstacles, but neither is an insurmountable 
barrier to employment., 

Knowing the characteristics of the deaf, pro- 
fessional rehabilitation workers can detect similar 
patterns in their deaf clients and guide the cap- 
able ones into suitable professions. 

Most professionally employed deaf people use 
both oral and mannual communication. Counsel- 
lors should try to follow suit. An understanding of 
the total communication process, while basic to all 
successful counselling, is critical in working with 
deaf clients. 

Counsellors should bear in mind that science, 
engineering, and mathematics pose fewer com- 
munication problems in college (and perhaps on 
the job) than the more verbal occupations. This 
may in some cases influence occupational choice 
among deaf people. Since the evidence is that they 
can succeed in a wider variety of professions, spe- 
cial care should be used in ascertaining the inter- 
ests and aptitudes of deaf clients, and in seeing to 
it that communication factors do not unduly affect 
their vocational choice. 

More so than many others, deaf clients need 
special help in getting their first job. Prior contact 
with employers by the counsellor is highly desira- 
ble and an effective catalyst in placement. To ap- 
ply “cold,” in person the profoundly deaf person 
at a needless disadvantage. 
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A deaf professional can communicate with 
hearing co-workers. No employer need hesitate to 
employ a qualified candidate, who happens to be 
deaf, from fear he will not be able to interact ef- 
fectively. 


In planning professional goals for the profound- 
ly deaf, the counsellor should recognize that use of 
telephone, participation in conferences, and public 
contact pose problems, but that their presence as 
job elements in a given profession need not rule it 
out as a goal for a deaf client. 


THE SUPPORTING FINDINGS 


60% of the subjects became deaf before the 
critical age of six, and half of these (30%) were 
born deaf. 


94% attended and 70% graduated from college, 
including 46% who had some graduate work or an 
advanced degree, and 26% with the masters 
degree of better. 

Three out of four had majored in science, engi- 
neering, or mathematics, and the sample of 87 was 
found to be employed in 29 different professional 
occupations. Two-thirds were in private industry, 
but nearly one-third worked for the Federal 
Government, making it the largest single employer. 

About half chose their occupations deliberately, 
but 40% selected their profession by chance. 

Their greatest single difficulty was “breaking 
the ice” to land their first job. Two out of three 
had help from a third party, most often a relative, 
friend, or teacher. Discrimination and prejudice 
were actually the chief barriers, yet only one-third 
reported they felt unfairly treated. 

The most frequently used means of communi- 
cation on the job were lip reading, speech, and 
writing. The speech and lip-reading skills of almost 
all were considered satisfactory by colleagues, with 
the later giving a higher rating in lip reading than 
subjects did themselves. 


Although using the telephone and participating 
in conferences were the most difficult aspects of 
professional work for these profoundly deaf per- 
sons, more than half used the phone with the help 
of a third party, and took part in conferences. The 
problems arising in conferences were the least 
easily solved, but tended to yield to ingenuity, fore- 
sight, patience, and tact. 

In job effectiveness, 78 of the 87 were perceived 
by colleagues as equal to or better than their co- 
workers. Intelligence, skill, and ambition were the 
main reasons given for their success, 


Reprinted from The Pelican. 


Plan Now : 
for the 
O.S.D. Centennial! 
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Christmas |,968 years ago 


Sq|ND IT CAME TO PASS in those days, 
that there went out a decree from 
4) Caesar Augustus, that all the world 
4) should be taxed. And all went to be 
taxed, every one into his own city. 
=} And Joseph also went up from 
Galilee, out of the city of Nazareth, into Judea, 
unto the city of David, which is called Bethlehem 
(because he was of the house and lineage of 
David), to be taxed with Mary his espoused wife, 
being great with child. 


And so it was, that while they were there, the 
days were accomplished that she should be de- 
livered. And she brought forth her first-born son, 
and wrapped him in swaddling clothes, and laid 
him in a manger; because there was no room for 
them in the inn. 


And there were in the same country shepherds 
abiding in the field, keeping watch over their flock 
by night. And, lo, the angel of the Lord came upon 
them, and the glory of the Lord shone round about 
them: and they were sore afraid. And the angel 
said unto them, “Fear not: for, behold, I bring 
you good tidings of great joy, which shall be to 
all people. For unto you is born this day in the 


O Faithful Pine 


O faithful pine, O faithful pine, 
You stand in verdant beauty! 

O faithful pine, O faithful pine, 
You stand in verdant beauty! 
Your boughs are green in summer’s glow, 
And do not fade in winter’s snow. 

O faithful pine, O faithful pine, 

You stand in verdant beauty. 


O faithful pine, O faithful pine, 

I love your spreading branches! 

At Christmas time you’re green and fair 
While other trees of leaves are bare, 

O faithful pine, O faithful pine, 

I love your spreading branches! 


O faithful pine, O faithful pine, 

You teach a goodly lesson, 

That faith and hope will never die 
Though clouds may cover all the sky. 
O faithful pine, O faithful pine, 

You teach a goodly lesson. 
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city of David a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord. 
And this shall be a sign unto you; Ye shall find the 
babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, lying in a man- 
ger.” And suddenly there was with the angel a mul- 
titude of the heavenly host praising God, and say- 
ing, “Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, good will toward men.” 


And it came to pass as the angels were gone 
away from them into heaven, the shepherds said 
one to another, “Let us now go even unto Bethle- 
hem, and see this thing which is come to pass, 
which the Lord hath made known unto us.” And 
they came with haste, and found Mary and J oseph, 
and the babe lying in a manger. And when they 
had seen it, they made known abroad the saying 
which was told them concerning this child. And 
all they that heard it wondered at . PS 
those things which were told them ‘ 
by the shepherds. But Mary kept 
all these things, and pondered 
them in her heart. And the shep- 
herds returned, glorifying and 
praising God for all the things 
that they had heard and seen, as 
it was told unto them. 
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Joy to the World! 


Joy to the World! The Lord is come: 
Let earth receive her King, 

Let every heart prepare Him room, 
And heaven and nature sing. 


Joy to the earth! The Saviour reigns: 
Let men their songs employ; 

While fields and floods, rocks, hills and plains 
Repeat the sounding joy. 
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No more let sin and sorrow grow, ye 
Nor thorns infest the ground: u 
He comes to make his blessings flow 4 
Far as the curse was found. w 
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He rules the world with truth and grace, u 
And makes the nations prove rd 
The glories of his righteousness 4 
And wonders of his love. ¥ 
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The Record of Deaf Drivers 


December 2nd to 8th is Safe-Driving 
Week in Canada. A great deal of publicity 
is devoted to it this time of year by the many 
local, provincial and national safety coun- 
cils. 

An alert driver is generally a better dri- 
ver. Perhaps this explains why many deaf 
drivers are good drivers; they must be, they 
don’t have as many accidents as their hear- 
ing friends. Their alertness is due, by and 
large, to the fact they are visually oriented. 
However, deaf drivers are not free from 
accidents, they must also be constantly re- 
minded like their hearing brothers to stay 
alert to stay alive. 

The following article by Judge Finesilver 
is one of many he has prepared in his never- 
ending crusade to help deaf drivers. 


by Judge S. G. Finesilver, Denver, Colorado. 


Over the past half decade I have compiled as 
many statistics as possible on deaf drivers. I have 
composed a manuscript of these matters in excess 
of 300 pages and have surveyed driver licensing 
officals, police commanders, traffic judges, safety 
engineers, insurance executives, and driving in- 
structors. In addition, I served as chairman of the 
first National Symposium on Deaf Drivers, which 
was held at the University of Denver College of 
Law in 1963, and which was reported in more than 
50 newspapers, journals, and magazines and 
beamed around the world by Voice of America. I 
conducted a special deaf driver improvement 
school through the Denver Driver Improvement 
School which I originated. Also, I served on the 
President’s Advisory Committee on Traffic Safety 
and as Chairman of the Governor’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Traffic Safety for Colorado. 


I feel, therefore, a close kinship to the subject 
of deaf drivers. I feel somewhat qualified to pass 
along to you a digest of conclusions extracted from 
the above mentioned research. 


It has been the universal conclusion of all my 
studies that the deaf driver is at least as good as 
the hearing driver, and there is compelling evi- 
dence that he is far better. 


I discovered, for example, that across the nation 
the deaf have only one-fourth as many accidents, 
proportionally, as do hearing drivers. Further 
evidence of this conclusion came to me when I 
surveyed driver licensing officials in all 50 states 
and asked them to compare the driving abilities of 
the deaf and the hearing drivers. Forty-one of the 
49 officals responding ranked the deaf driver at 
least as good and in many cases better than the 
hearing driver. The same ranking was made by 45 
of 59 police officials who were surveyed in connec- 
tion. Traffic judges who were surveyed in connec- 
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tion with the same study concurred in praising’ 
the deaf driver and many cited a commendable 
absence among the deaf of convictions for drunk- 
en driving and for carelessness and recklessness. 


These conclusions were also fortified by two 
studies of the deaf driver which were conducted 
in Colorado undér my supervision. The most re- 
cent study was an analysis of the driving records 
of 160 deaf drivers whose records were traced back 
five years. 


Our study showed that 75 percent of these deaf 
drivers had absolutely perfect driving records, 
unblemished by accident or citation, during the 
half decade covered by the study. Not a single 
deaf driver had been involved in a fatal accident 
for five years. Only 33 non-fatal accidents had 
involved deaf drivers and the deaf party was not 
at fault in nearly all of these. Only one deaf person 
in every 16 had received a traffic citation during 
the year immediately past. What is perhaps even 
more significant, there was not a single instance 
of a deaf driver colliding with an emergency 
vehicle such as an ambulance or police car over 
the past half decade. 


The hypothesis that deaf persons make superior 
drivers rather than hazardous ones, as popularly 
supposed, may seem at first astounding. I assure 
you, however, that the documentation confirming 
that fact is complete enough and comes from 
enough different sources to be accepted as legiti- 
mate. 

For example, a check several years ago of 18,000 
persons with poor driving records in the State of 
Oregon revealed that fewer than ten of these 
“problem drivers” were deaf motorists. Pennsylva- 
nia, with more than three million drivers, reported 
that not a single deaf driver in more than a decade 
had been involved in an injury-producing accident. 
Wisconsin recently ran a spot check of its 2,000 
deaf drivers and found not a single report of a deaf 
driver having been involved in a fatal accident. 

I believe you can see that the remarkable safety 
record of deaf drivers is a nation-wide phenomena 
and not simply an isolated occurrence. 

I have discovered that in many ways the in- 
ability to hear enhances safe driving. It frees the 
deaf from the hypnotic effects of road noises 
which often cause inattention and mental lapses. 
Moreover, 97 percent of all driving decisions are 
based on visually-acquired information. The very 
fact of their handicap causes the deaf to remain 
alert and attentive to their driving, and this con- 
stant alertness is of tremendous advantage in light 
of the fact that 70 percent of all accidents “occur” 
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Helen Woodward and Susan Gibson making 
Christmas wreaths 


Girl Guide Christmas Project 


This year the O.S.D. Guide company decided 
to earn its own money. This has been accomp- 
lished by making and selling Christmas wreaths 
to the staff at the school. The wreaths are made 
from old IBM cards and old corsages. This project 
proved to be fun and very profitable. 


in routine situations where the weather is ideal 
and the traffic light. I have further discovered 
among the deaf a sense of community responsibl- 
ity which causes each deaf person to drive care- 
fully so that his mistakes will not lead to denial of 
driving privileges for his fellow deaf drivers. 
This deep sense of individual responsibility ex- 
plains why our Colorado study revealed that not 
a single deaf driver among the 160 studied had 
been convicted of careless or reckless driving 
during the past half decade. 

These commendable safety records of the deaf 
are by no means lucky or accidental. They are the 
result of conscious concern with safety among the 
deaf. When I taught the first driver improvement 
school for the deaf ever held in this country, I 
quickly discerned this preoccupation with and in- 
tense commitment to real safety. 

Insurance companies are also discovering this. 
My records indicate that today more than 80 
insurers, who did not insure the deaf a decade ago, 
now do so willingly and enthusiastically. 

The following are some of the factors that con- 
tribute to the excellent record of deaf drivers. 

1. Drinking of alcoholic beverages is not gene- 
rally a problem among deaf drivers; drug intake 
is minimal. Recent studies indicate that small 
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The Baby’s Christmas 


Reprinted from The Canadian, December 1918 


Several years ago a train in the Canadian 
mountains was snow-bound a few days before 
Christmas. Within a day or two the passengers had 
eaten all the food in the dining car. Nine miles 
farther on there was a town, but no one would 
volunteer to make the trip. 


“It’s almost sure death to start in this blizzard,” 
everyone said. “Relief will come when the snow 
stops; within forty-eight hours anyway. Human 
beings can do without food two days.” 

Some of the passengers had gathered in one 
of the sleepers. Darkness was falling; it was bitterly 
cold, and the snowy gale whistled outside. Fortu- 
nately, there was coal enough to keep up steam in 
the engine and to warm the cars a little. 

A negro porter came through the car. “There is 
a little child in the day coach,” he said. “Its mother 
is dead, and its grandmother is taking it to her 
home in Minneapolis. The milk they brought with 
them is all gone. They are afraid the baby may die 
of hunger.” 

The effect of those words on the passengers was 
electrical. Several man jumped to their feet. 

“Who'll go with me to get that baby’s milk?” one 
big fellow asked. Every man in the car except an 
elderly invalid volunteered. The invalid drew 
some bills from his pocket and offered one to the 
man who had called for volunteers. 

“Take this,” he said. “I’m not able to walk, but I 
want to be in on this. Get the baby’s milk with my 
money. If you need help coming back hire the 
men and I will pay them.” 

The party eventually was reduced to six, includ- 
ing the locomotive engineer—men who were expe- 
rienced in “bucking snow.” Those who stayed be- 
hind watched the six plough their way through the 
drifts in the darkness. There were four high 
bridges to cross before they could reach the town. 
A gust of wind might send them to death at the 
bottom of a gorge, but they started. 

Morning dawned clear and cold. The blizzard 
had abated, but the flying particles of frozen snow 
cut like knives when they hit the uncovered hands 
and faces of those who ventured out. Just as the 
sun began to brighten the tops of the highest 
mountains the milk party returned. Each man car- 
ried a can, so that if one fell and lost his burden 
there would be enough left for the baby’s needs. 

The milk was warmed and the baby had his 
breakfast, while the passengers crowded round and 
enjoyed the little one’s satisfaction as much as if 
they themselves had been eating. 

Two of the men who made the trip froze their 
feet; but when the relief train came the next day 
and took them to a town where they could have 
their feet treated, one of them remarked to the 
other: 

“Did you ever see anything that made you feel 
better than when that little fellow began to draw 
on the nipple?” 

For the Christ-child was a little babe! 
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The E:ditor’s Comment 


SoHooL will close for Christmas on Thursday, 
December 19th and will re-open on Monday, 
January 6th, 1969. 

Already the students, especially those who live 
long distances from the school, are becoming ex- 
cited at the thought of homegoing. It is interest- 
ing that we take for granted the fact that the 
school will be empty during the vacation. Not too 
long ago, numbers of the students had to stay at 
the school and we are glad that the great majority 
are now able to go to their homes and join their 
families. It is unfortunate that some from the far 
north are not able to do so, but neverthlesss we 
hope that they too will have an enjoyable holiday 
in their substitute homes. We wish all our readers 
a very Happy Christmas, a pleasant vacation, and 
a prosperous New Year. 

On Monday, November 18th we were privileged 
to have a visit from Dr. R. Orin Cornett. Dr. Cor- 
nett had a very busy day telling the staff about 
the system of Cued Speech, which he originated. 
His presentation was received with enthusiasm and 
has served as a talking point for many of us ever 
since. Further details of this system will be found 
elsewhere in this issue. 

We are once again looking forward to the per- 
formance of the Nativity Pageant on December 
13th and 14th. This will be under the capable di- 
rection of Mr. Ken Graham and we look forward 
to seeing many of our friends on each evening. 

We welcome Mrs. Joanne Marlieb to the staff 
and she is now working in the Vocational Building 
and the Audiological Clinic. Mrs. Marlieb has taken 
the place of Mrs. Daisy Reid who has moved, with 
her husband, to Windsor. We wish Daisy all the 
very best of luck in her new home. 
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Objectives to be Achieved 
Through Cued Speech 


I. To provide the deaf child an opportunity for 
mental and linguistic development substantially 
nearer that of the hearing child than that pro- 
vided through present oral methods. Cued Speech 
is expected to make this possible by raising the 
level of clarity and dependability of communication 
with the deaf child to very near that of spoken 
English as normally used by hearing persons. 


IL. To eliminate or at least substantially reduce 
the emotional and mental damage allegedly pro- 
duced by the unsuccessful efforts of parents and 
their deaf children to communicate orally before 
and unless the children acquire substantial 
amounts of language understanding and speech- 
reading ability. 

While this could presumably be achieved by 
intelligent parents trained in child psychology and 
oral teaching methods, the objective here is to 
bring it within the capabilities of average parents. 
Cued Speech will accomplish this, according to 
psychologists consulted, because it can (presuma- 
bly) be learned by the prelingually deaf child 
through imitation, without formal instructions, 
if the parents learn it and use it consistently with 
the child. 


III. To insure that the deaf child comes to think 
in the phonemic equivalent of spoken. English— 
that is, in words comprehended in their phonemic 
content. This is achieved by Cued Speech through 
the elimination of all elements that carry meaning 
apart from the 44 phonemes of spoken English. 

The above objectives could be achieved, pre- 
sumably, through phonemic fingerspelling. The 
following—and they are the crucial ones, cannot. 


IV. To eliminate opportunity (outside of reading 
and writing) for the deaf child to communicate 
independently of speech and speechreading. This 
is achieved by Cued Speech because it includes 
no elements which carry unique meaning apart 
from the lips. Without the information on the lips 
reliably visible at a distance of 20 ft., the manual 
elements of Cued Speech are not intelligible. Thus, 
the deaf person must (1) move his lips properly 
and (2) watch the lips of the other person in order 
to communicate in Cued Speech. 


V. To make possible, at will, varying degrees of 
dependence upon speech and speachreading. Cued 
Speech achieves this by the simple means of de- 
liberate elimination of all or part of the cues, ac- 
cording to the speech and speechreading capabili- 
ties of the deaf person or, in instruction, according 
to the specific objectives of the instruction that is 
being carried on at the moment. 


R. Orin Cornett 
December 1968 


Remembrance Day Service 


On Nov. 8 all classes of the senior department 
and several older students from the junior school 
assembled in the main auditorium for our annual 
memorial service to honour the dead of two world 
wars. The programme was under the direction of 
Mr. Graham. Miss Huffman and Mrs. Ryan assisted 
as projectionists and Miss Thompson as pianist. 


The service began with the singing of the hymn 
“O God Our Help In Ages Past” and the saying 
of the Lord’s Prayer. Mr. Kitcher read a selection 
from the Apocrypha, after which the hymn “O 
Valiant Hearts” was sung. Ted Manktelow read 
the twenty-third psalm. Dr. Demeza spoke several 
sentences of remembrance and thanksgiving. Then 
the flag was lowered to halfmast by John MacKay. 
Mary Michelson laid a wreath donated by the 
students in front of the white wooden cross. After 
a two-minute silence the poem “In Flanders 
Fields” was repeated and the flag was raised. The 
anthem “O Canada” was sung and Dr. Demeza 
read a sentence of dedication before the singing 
of “God Save The Queen.” 


Ted Manktelow stand on watch as Mary Michelson 
places the wreath in front of the cross, during 
the Remembrance Day service at our school. 


Students’ Photographs 


All students in the Senior School have had in- 
dividual photographs taken and these will shortly 
be on sale at 10¢ a print. Class photographs have 
been taken of students in the Junior School and 
are available at the same price. 

If anyone wishes to order copies, would they 
please write to Mr. M. Roberts, Student Council 
Adviser, O.S.D. Belleville. Payment may be made 
direct or can be taken from a student’s account. 
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Taking part in the Rememberance Day service 
include, from left to right, Michele Burleigh, 
Connie McGregor, Pauline Wreggitt, Stewart 
Depencier, Colleen Kenny, Bill Chalmers, Bob 
Jones, John MacKay, Ted Manktelow, Bonnie 
Tucker, and Mary Michelson. 


Dr. E. Clifton New President 


of Gallaudet College 

Dr. Edward Clifton Merrill, Jr., Dean of the 
College of Education, at the University of Tennes- 
see, Knoxville, has been elected President of Gal- 
laudet College, Washington, D.C. by the College’s 
Board of Directors. 

He will succeed Dr. Leonard M. Elstad who 
has served as third President of Gallaudet College 
since 1945 and who will retire June 30, 1969. 

Dr. Merrill will assume his new duties as Pre- 
sident of Gallaudet College on July 1, 1969. How- 
ever, he will go to the College in January 1969 as a 
special assistant to Dr. Elstad to learn about the 
College and its work. During this time he will have 
the opportunity to familiarize himself with the va- 
rious means of communication used in a College 
for deaf students. 


Aree 
le wish you 
A Merry Christmas 


and a 


Happy New Pear 
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Teacher Education 
at O.S.D. 


Principal Dr. J. Boyd Working in the “lounge” are, left to right, 


Frank Kulhay, Norma Harmsworth, Pamela 
Hendry and Mrs. Marcelle Campbell. 


\ 


WAP PAE WEE GEE 


Michael Mitchell during practice teaching 


Lynne Poechman, Patricia Thompson and Pat- 
ricia McConnell studying in the lecture room. 
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Practice teacher, Mrs. B. Ryan discusses a lesson 
with Ed. McGeragle as Patricia Thompson makes 
notes. 


Again this year there is a class in training to 
become teachers of the deaf. The course is of a 
full academic year duration. 

Lectures and demonstrations are provided in 
the areas. of Speech, Language, Speechreading, 
Auditory Training, School Subjects, Visual Aids, 
Anatomy and Physiology of the Speech and Hear- 
ing System, Audiology, Psychology of Deafness, 
the History and Philosophy of Deaf Education and 
related areas. The program also provides nine 
weeks of practice teaching and observation in 
classrooms. Six weeks are in the Junior and Senior 
schools at Belleville providing residential school 
experience. Three weeks are in the day school 
programs at the Metropolitan Toronto School for 
the Deaf and Northern Secondary School. 

Of the 27 teachers in training Misses Ann 
Cuthbert, Cynthia Holmes, Anne McIntosh, Lynne 


Gerald Hall observing the artistic talents of 
Dean Walker and Ronald Carr. 
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Cynthia Holmes assisting Colleen Poitras and 
Gregory Plant in dramatizing a picture sequence 
story. 


Poechman, Patricia Thompson, Pamela Hendry, 
Mrs. Jeanette Cox and Mr. Ted McDonald have 
been engaged to join the staff of the Ontario 
School for the Deaf, Belleville. 


Misses Norma Harmsworth, Kathie Hellyer, 
Virginia Heyens, Patricia McConnell, Sharon Mc- 
Laughlin, Cecilia Wong, Mrs. Marcelle Campbell, 
Mrs. Guerrina Owen, Mr. Jerry Hall, Mr. Robert 
Kosti, Mr. Frank Kulhay, Mr. Ed. McGeragle, Mr. 
Mr. Tom Moore, Mr. Bill Roberts, and Mr. Donald 
Schrader are to join the Ontario School for the 
Deaf, Milton. 

Misses Adele Dawson and Carol Wapshott and 
Mr. William Kemp are to return to the Metropoli- 
tan Toronto School Board. 

For the first time one trainee in the person 
of Mr. Michael Mitchell has come from Jamaica. 


. cong ~ ; 

le Pi «ee SS ‘ 

Patricia McConnell lending a helping hand to 
Claudette Wells in an art lesson. 
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CONTROVERSY 
VERSUS 
SOLUTION 


by R. Orin Cornett, Ph.D. 


The record of efforts to bring about a compro- 
mise between the “pure” oralists and those who 
advocate some use of manual communication in 
one or more forms is quite discouraging. There are 
good reasons for the difficulties encountered in 
efforts to reach a compromise on this matter. For 
one thing, it is logical to suppose that opposing 
groups of competent, committed educators of the 
deaf could hardly remain in unyielding disagree- 
ment for more than a century without some ele- 
ments of right on both sides. 


The purpose of this paper is to review some of 
the basic principles underlying the opposing posi- 
tions, without bias toward either, as'a means of 
identifying the requirements of an approach which 
would be consistent with the basic principles of 
each. Such an approach could offer a solution to 
the method controversy, as opposed to a compro- 
mise requiring one or both sides to surrender one 
or more basic principles. 


“Pure” oralists, by and large, insist that maxi- 
mum attainment in speech and speechreading can 
be achieved only through maximum dependence 
on speech and speechreading. They have much evi- 
dence outside the field of the education of the 
deaf to support their position, particularly in the 
study of foreign languages. The most strongly 
oral educators of the deaf object to the employ- 
ment of any system of non-written communication 
that can be used independently of speech and 
speechreading, whether the intent is to use it 
alone or not. They object, therefore, to combined 
speech, fingerspelling and signs—at least during 
that period when the deaf child’s orientation to- 
ward and development of speech and speechread- 
ing are in process of formation. They contend that 
a child who learns manual methods, unless he is 
one of the minority who are usually apt at picking 
up oral communication, will tend to neglect speech 
and speechreading in situations in which they can 
be bypassed and orient toward people who com- 
municate manually. Oral educators do not oppose 
—in fact, they use—various means of supplement- 
ing the information visible on the lips. In essence, 
they arrange the enviroment to supply infor- 
mation which reduces the number of choices in- 
volved in interpreting the lips, thus reducing am- 
biguity in teaching situations. 
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Dr. Richard Silverman has said that however 
much educators of the deaf may disagree on meth- 
od, practically all of them agree that the develop- 
ment of language must be given first priority. He 
is no doubt right, but many educators of the deaf 
will not agree that the oral method in its present 
form actually puts language in first place. They 
will insist, rather, that the learning of language 
through purely oral methods is painfully slow for 
most deaf children, resulting in several years of 
retardation which cannot be regained. They as- 
cribe this to the denial to the child of a complete, 
consistent medium of communication such as fin- 
gerspelling, or signs and fingerspelling combined 
in the equivalent of good English. 


Alexander Graham Bell has pointed out that 
language cannot be learned through speechread- 
ing. “A knowledge of language will teach speech- 
reading, but speechreading will not teach lan- 
guage, so that, I think every means we can employ 
to make the English language familiar to the pupil 
should be adopted before we cause him to rely 
exclusively upon the mouth.” 


Edward L. Scouten, Principal of the Louisiana 
School for the Deaf, points out the limitations of 
speechreading as a means of acquiring a good 
knowledge of English. “Lipreading presents to the 
deaf child’s eyes only a series of ‘keywords’ which 
in themselves do not constitute a complete English 
sentence. Thus if a prelingual deaf child relies 
solely upon lipreading, he will be seeing only the 
broken English patterns offered by key-words. 
Consequently, he will come to imitate them in his 
own written and spoken language. Lipreading of 
itself tends, therefore, to reinforce the poor lan- 
guage habits to which prelingual deaf children are 
generally prone.” Oral educators would answer, of 
course, that language must be taught in its writ- 
ten form as well as in its spoken form, and that 
the clarity of written language makes it the ideal 
vehicle for teaching the fine points of language. 
They do not ordinarily assert that unaided speech- 
reading is a proper vehicle for teaching language. 


Advocates of the Rochester Method (simultan- 
eous fingerspelling and speech) insist that it ac- 
celerates language development enough to produce 
an overall net gain in speech and speechreading, 
despite the sacrifice of complete dependence on 
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these media. At its best the Rochester Method un- 
deniably produces many graduates who are con- 
sistent in their continuation of speech and speech- 
reading along with fingerspelling. The outcome 
of the experiments in early fingerspelling at the 
New Mexico School for the Deaf will doubtless 
shed further light on this question, as will per- 
haps any analytical reports obtained on the ex- 
periences of the Russians with synchronized speech 
and fingerspelling. 

Though several schools are currently experi- 
menting with what is essentially the Rochester 
Method, the majority view among educators of the 
deaf seems to be that the education of the deaf 
child should be exclusively oral until it is estab- 
lished, through repeated attempts, that he can- 
not make reasonable progress without some man- 
ual means of communication. The minority who 
oppose this view hold that this makes the shift to 
manual communication, for a vast majority of 
deaf children, come so late they have been perma- 
nently retarded in their acquisition of language 
competency. Few educators of the deaf would dis- 
agree with the assertion that the best of present 
methods leave much to be desired. 

With the foregoing as an introduction, let us 
now consider the attributes of an approach in- 
tended to comply with the basic concepts of both 
pure oralists and those who advocate “clear com- 
munication” methods during the early years. Such 
a method, which would presumably offer a solu- 
tion to the controversy rather than a compromise 
in which each side would yield some ground, would 
have to be characterized by the following: 

1. It would have to include the visible infor- 
mation on the lips as an indispensable component. 
Any additional information, such as might be sup- 
plied by some other visual or tactile means, would 
have to be unintelligible if used alone, that is, 
without the information on the lips. This is true, 
for example, of the gestures used by oral teachers 
to designate given sounds as voiced, nasal, or plo- 
sive. They supplement but do not take the place 
of information on the lips. 

2. It would have to correspond to spoken Eng- 
lish in all its basic elements. Any element which 
differed from the phonemes of spoken English 
would tend to detract from or confuse the process 
of speechreading. 

3. The supplementing elements would have to 
be capable of synchronization with spoken English 
at a deliberate pace, fast enough to avoid inter- 
ference with proper tonality and rhythm in speech. 
Further, such elements should aid in the identi- 
fication of syllabication and of syllabic emphasis. 

4. Use of the system would have to result in in- 
crease (or at least not decrease) in the ability 
of the deaf person to speak understandably and to 
speechread without special assistance. 

The four attributes listed above would be 
enough to make such a system compatible with 
the present position of oral educators of the deaf. 
It would, if adopted, require no change in their 
basic position. In order to satisfy the “clear com- 
munication” advocates, who are assumed to be 
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committed to clear communication as a concept 
rather than to any specific manual method, the 
following would be necessary: 

5. The system would have to lift the level of 
clarity of communication at least to that of finger- 
spelling, thus facilitating rapid learning and ef- 
fective classroom use. 

6. The system would have to be such that a 
very young prelingually deaf child could pick it 
up through its use by parents. Ideally, it should 
be as learnable by the very young as fingerspell- 
ing. It would be desirable, though not necessary, 
that it be as easy (for a young deaf child) to learn 
as sign language. 

7. While advocates of early fingerspelling would 
not be as concerned about speed as the “pure” 
oralists, they would expect this system to be at 
least as fast as fingerspelling. Greater speed, of 
course, would be desirable. 

8. The “clear communication” advocates would 
expect the system to be at distances encountered 
in the classroom—up to twenty feet or so. 

The foregoing would appear to include all the 
basic requirements necessary to make possible a 
solution’ to the method controversy without re- 
quiring either group to surrender any basic points. 
In addition, of course, both groups would like the 
method to be as inconspicuous as possible in those 
of its elements which supplement speech. The 
“pure” oralists would doubtless like to be assured 
that the method would help relieve the pressure 
for sign language, fingerspelling or gestures in the 
dormitories of schools which attempt to be strictly 
oral. 

A method of communication developed by the 
writer during the fall of 1965 and the spring of 1966 
is characterized by six of the eight attributes list- 
ed above. That it meets the other two conditions, 
numbers 4 and 6, can be established only through 
experiment, but there appears to be good reason 
for optimism regarding its prospects for doing so. 
The method utilizes twelve manual “cues,” which 
are so designated because they do not identify 
individual phonemes. Instead, they furnish only 
enough information in each case to permit precise 
identification of the phoneme from what is visible 
on the lips. Used without the lips, they are unin- 
telligible. 

Four of the cues are hand-position cues clari- 
fying the vowels enough to permit identification 
from the lips, and eight are configuration cues 
clarifying the consonants. The simultaneous use 
of hand position and hand configuration as cues 
increase the possible speed to twice that of finger- 
spelling for words such as banana, in which each 
vowel phoneme is preceded by a single consonant. 
For words with consecutive (sounded) consonants, 
such as tremor, the theoretical speed is some- 
where between one and two times that of finger- 
spelling. 

It is hoped that this method may prove to be 
acceptable to both those who put oral communi- 
cation first and those who insist upon a clear com- 
munication method for the early years and for 
the classroom. 
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Senior Boys’ House League 


House League activities were somewhat late 
in starting this year. However, we were able to 
start volleyball on Nov. 4 and from then on, each 
Monday and Wednesday evening, two teams have 
battled for honours. Gold House jumped into an 
early lead, and have not been headed since. Green 
and Blue houses have been trading positions at fre- 
quent intervals and are providing good competition 
for each other. Red House is far behind, not be- 
cause they cannot win any events but because so 
few boys of this house enter. We hope for better 
participation after Christmas. Points are given 
not only for a win, but each boy who enters as well. 
Points for each house at the end of the Volleyball 
League were as follows: Gold 44; Green 38; Blue 
38; Red 18. 

On Wednesday, Nov. 20 a combined Cross-Coun- 
try and Obstacle Race was held after school at 
4 p.m. This consisted of 17 obstacles over a dis- 
tance of about 1% miles. The race started at the 
outdoor arena, over the boards 3 times, then south 
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An easy obstacle 


of the Boys’ Residence, over a balance beam, crawl- 
ing through a jungle gym, and then over to the 
Intermediate Boys’ Residence, more jungle gyms 
and 21 inch concrete pipes to crawl through, then 
over the hill by our TV tower, to the northern lim- 
its of our property. Over this stretch they en- 
countered mud and knee-high grass and stubble. 
When they turned back towards the school again, 
they found a small lake confronting them, and the 
markers led straight across so they ran on through. 
It was only about 8 inches deep, and was from the 
fall rain. A couple of the runners ended up hori- 
zontally in this pond. The run ended at the rink. 

The weather was cold, and we had frequent 
snow squalls on Tuesday and Wednesday, so every- 
thing was wet and conditions were about as bad 
as possible. This event was staged at the request of 
the house team captains, and proved very success- 
ful. Thirty one boys signed up for the race, but only 
21 showed at the starting line. All but one boy 
completed the course and received points, even 
if they had to finish at a walk. The lone boy who 
dropped out at the 5th obstacle completed about 
400 yards. 

Brent Ansley won the race, but was chased 
home by Philip Meany. These two boys exchanged 
the leadership several times during the race. Paul 
Landry, Ronny Bucknell and Teddy Manktelow 
were also in the first five at the finish line. 


. not this way, Norman! 
December 1968 


Since the race, we have not been able to con- 
duct any league activities due to the rehearsals 
for the Christmas Pageant. We are looking forward 
to January with the probability of ice for hockey, 
which is very popular. Also we expect and hope 
to carry on with basketball, lacrosse, soccer and 
baseball. Other activities are table tennis, cribbage 
and the pool table stays hot all the time. 

Besides developing “pool sharks” we hope that 
the House league activities will be of interest to the 
senior boys this year. 

Final Standings: Gold 168; Green 115; Blue 
112; Red 68. 

D. F. Roberts. 


The Record of Deaf Drivers 
(continued from page 3) 


amounts of alcoholic beverages affect driving abi- 
lity. 

2. Proper seeing habits and well-developed per- 
ception of potential driving hazards are highly 
prevalent in deaf drivers. Nearly 98 percent of 
driving decisions and reactions are based on sight. 
These decisions depend upon how clearly and how 
rapidly we see. Vision is our most vital driving 
faculty. 

3. There is full concentration on driving with ab- 
sence of radio and conversation distractions. 

4. Deaf drivers are generally conservative driv- 
ers and not tempted to take chances. Excessive 
speed by deaf drivers is relatively uncommon. Con- 
servatism is an attribute recognized as essential for 
safe driving. 

5. Deaf drivers have a deep sense of communal 
responsibility in their driving activity, recognizing 
that their driving reflects on other deaf drivers. 

6. Deaf drivers generally recognize more so than 
the great mass of hearing drivers that a driver’s 
license is a “privilege” to be highly respected 
rather than a “right.” 

7. Deaf drivers have great power of concentra- 
tion and, of necessity, are generally patient and 
well disciplined. They generally possess wholesome 
driving attitudes. Patience is a valuable virtue in 
safe driving. 

8. Deaf drivers are not generally subject to high- 
way fatigue or so-called highway hypnosis—these 
accident-causation elements are at times brought 
about by prolonged noise and ping of tires. 

9. Vehicle care and maintenance is stressed 
among deaf drivers. 

My research also reflects that no state requires 
hearing ability as a requisite to licensure by a deaf 
person, and the requirement of the use of a hear- 
ing aid by deaf applicants is greatly outmoded in 
line with current audiological developments. While 
a hearing aid might be of use to those suffering 
from physical impairment, in regard to a deaf 
person a hearing aid would serve no purpose. 

I am satisfied that modern safety legislation 
would dictate that deaf persons, otherwise quali- 
fied, should be readily issued licenses on the same 
basis as any other hearing applicant. 
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Happiness is Winning the Game 


All the girls on both teams deserve congratu- 
lations on their efforts this 1968/69 Basketball 
Season. 


O.S.D. Top Scorers 


Junior Senior 

S. Masters .......... ... 38 pts, B. Tucker .. 
M. L. McCuaig 18 pts. C. Kenny 

C. Stewart .. 

N, Dillon ... 

B. Miller ... i 

B. A. Borris . 4 pts. B. Perry ... 
B. Merkley ... -. 4 pts. S. Smith .. 
R, Thompson ...,..... 2 pts.) R. Battams 


Fun on the bus 


Mr. Vader: “Mike, what does STOP mean?” 
Mike: “Squeal Tires On Pavement.” 
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Commercial Painting as a Vocation 
— Why Not? 


We have the facilities, we have the staff and 
they have shown that they want and can success- 
fully do this work. These were some of the consid- 
erations which have led to the development of the 
programme over the past three years. 


In the building construction shop Mr. Hall is 
able to give training on the many aspects of brush 
painting on his many cupboard, play equipment 
and building projects. In Mr. Westwell’s Auto Body 
shop, with its spraying facilities, pupils learn the 
preparation and spraying of metal surfaces. They 
are taught the importance of care and mainte- 
nance of spray equipment. The training on finish- 
ing and refinishing of furniture and the bulk of 
the practical work has been under the direction 
of Mr. N. W. Foster. He has incorporated roller 
painting, use of the airless gun and spraying of 
special lacquers and other finishes to meet various 
school needs. 


Among the other projects undertaken this fall 
have been the playhouse at the Intermediate Res- 
idence and the massive book storage shelving, both 
roller tasks; the spray priming and painting of the 
rink boards, the fencing behind the _ school 
houses. 


Brush work practice has been provided in the 
big panel doors on the Maintenance Building and 
the complete storm windows and screens for the 
school hospital and superintendent's residence. As 
the year progresses several dormitory bedrooms 
are scheduled to be painted for training. 


We are pleased with the skills which the pupils 
are developing and their interest in becoming 
employable tradesmen. 


“No Tom Sawyers Here” 
Douglas Cronin and Gordon Wood take their turn 
on spray painting the school farm fence. 
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Report from the Pressroom 


The cover of the November Canadian is a Duo- 
tone. The original was an ink design in black and 
white. In the print shop we took two photographs 
of it in which we changed the angle of the screen 
of photograph 30 degrees so as to give us the kind 
of duotone we wanted. The next step we did was 
to strip the negatives and place them in the exact 
position the best we could. Once that was done we 
made two plates and put one on the press. Instead 
of putting the color negative on the press and 
running it first we put the black negative on the 
press and ran it. 

The most important thing on the press that 
we had to be very careful of was keeping the job 
in register, because the next color was to be 
printed on top of it and if the job was out of 
register this gave us a poor duotone. 

The carefulness and exact positioning of two 
tones or pictures can produce a fine blending of 
a duotone. 

Philip Meany. 


Plan Now 


for the 
O.S.D. Centennial! 
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Shepherds Sammy Ash, Randy Vodden, Richard Gill, Ricky Rinne, Robert Viau, Larry Lalonde and Gerard 
Kennedy are startled by the light of the Herald Angel. 


With sincere reverence. the students of our 
school presented their annual pageant “The Nati- 
vity” before capacity audiences on Friday and 
Saturday nights, December 13 and 14. Each year 
the cast changes but the wonderful theme remains 
the same. 


Each and every student portrayed the respec- 
tive parts with deep sincerity and realism, telling 
the familiar story of so many years ago, when the 
lonely shepherds on the dreary Judean hills heard 
the “Glad Tidings of Great Joy”. 


The pageant is the portrayal of the events 
which occurred at the time of the birth of Christ 
as recorded in the Bible. The presentation was 
arranged and directed by Mr. Kenneth Graham 
who also conducted the chorus of staff members 
who sang the incidental music which accompanied 
each of the five scenes. Mr. Michael Roberts and 
Mr. Bill McMaster were in charge of make-up while 
hairstyles were done in the beauty culture depart- 
ment. New costumes for some of the cast were 
made in the sewing department under the direc- 
tion of Miss Sharon O'Leary. 


The programme consisted of two parts. The 
first portion included brief opening remarks by 
Dr. Demeza, Superintendent of our school, who 
welcomed the many guests and made special refer- 
ence to those attending a performance here for 
the first time and expressed appreciation to the 
parents and friends who had come from distant 
points. Dr. Demeza explained the purpose of pre- 
senting “The Nativity,” saying that it was primar- 
ily to dramatize the story for our boys and girls. 


Christmas Pageant 
in 
Drama and Song 


In watching or taking part, they learn the story 
most vividly, and more meaningfully. 


The rhythm band with Dan Tullock as leader 
and Mr. Graham as pianist presented a medley of 
Christmas carols entitled “On Christmas Night” 
Two carols were sung by the audience during the 
prologue . . . “Silent Night” and “Away In A 
Manger”. 

A choral speech composed of two intermediate 
classes and trained by their speech teachers Mrs. 
Brennan and Miss Fader recited a poem “No Swee- 
ter Thing”. This poem served as the introduction 
to the pageant. Scripture readings between each 
successive scene by Michel Gagne tied the scenes 
together. The pageant began with the annuncia- 
tion scene showing the Virgin Mary in sincere rev- 
erence during the silent appearance of the Annun- 
ciation Angel. As the story unfolded, the second 
scene depicted the arrival at the inn where Joseph 
and Mary were refused room and later sent to an 
adjoining stable. The payment of the taxes was 
well portrayed in this scene. 

In scene three the lonely shepherds were seen 
on the bleak Judaean Hills, warming themselves 
around a fire and peering into the dark skies 1s if 
waiting for the unexpected to happen. They were 
startled by a young shepherd who told of a strange 
light in the skies and introduced the angel bring- 
ing glad tidings to the men. 

Scene four was set in King Herod’s court. It. 
showed one king concerned and troubled by the 
news of the birth of another. The depiction of the 
king’s wrath was admirably portrayed in a perfor- 
mance unequaled in previous productions. 


The great nativity scene was a splendid finale 
for a wonderful portrayal of the ageless story 
which was most sincerely given, with Mary, Joseph . 
and the Babe before the kneeling shepherds and - 
the adoring wise men and groups of angels dressed 
in white. Adding further drama were appropriate 
background choral presentations by both men and 
women on staff who sang “We Three Kings”, “O 
Come, All Ye Faithful,” and “Christians, Awake.” 

The complete cast, in order of appearance, in- 
cluded Michel Gagne as Narrator, Pauline Wreg- 
gitt as Mary, Sherry Smith as Annunciation An- 
gel, Stewart Depencier, Ted Labay as Publicans, 


Stage managers Gordon Wood, Steven Bradshaw, Brent Ansley, James Howitt, Richard Jacques, 
John Mackay and Wayne Durand inspect the script Henry Winiarczyk as Roman Soldiers, Robert La- 
of Narrator Michel Gagne. fleche as Innkeeper, Joseph Sheahan, Joseph Ma- 


sters, James Dochuk as Taxpayers, Ted Manktelow 
as Joseph, Sammy Ash, Richard Gill, Larry La- 
londe, Ricky Rinne, Robert Viau, Randy Vodden as 
Shepherds, Gerard Kennedy as Young Shepherd, 
Connie McGregor as Herald Angel, Michele Bur- 
leigh, Carol Cotton, Suzanne Fournier, Carolyn 
Greer, Linda Hart, Sharlene MacDuff, Mary 
Michelson, Sally Ann Sandy, Mildred Rose, Glen- 
da Ryall as Heavenly Hosts, Bill Chalmers as King 
Herod, Robert Jones as High Priest, Gordon Jack- 
son as Altar Boy, Orval McInnis, Charles Miller as 
Scribes, Liette Landry, Holly Lachance as Slave 
Girls, Philip Meany, Wayne Wilson, Pat St. Louis 
as Wise Men, Armand Brennan, Jeffrey Cardinal 
Joseph Jackson, Scott Mark as Cherubs, Michele 


The Herald Angel, played by Connie McGregor, and 
the heavenly host bring the joyous news to the 
shepherds. 


Cherub Michael Quenelle is comforted 
by Mrs. Helen Callaghan after his 
first experience of stage fright. 


Last-minute instructions are given to 
the cast by stage managers Wayne 
Durand and Steven Bradshaw. 
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Slave girls Holly Lachance and Liette Landry gaze 
fondly into the eyes of King Herod, played by Bill 
Chalmers. 


Burleigh, Ricky Battams, Carol Cotton, Suzanne 
Fournier, Gayle Gaudreau, Carolyn Greer, Linda 
Hart, Nancy Kelly, Michele Loiselle, Sharlene Mac- 
Duff, Connie McGregor, Mary Michelson, Betty 
Miller, Bonnie Perry, Paula Reid, Mildred Rose, 
Glenda Ryall, Sally Ann Sandy, Sherry Smith, 
Theresa St. George as Angels, Colleen Kenny, 
Jimmie Hook as Understudies, Wayne Durand, 
Gordon Wood, John Mackay, Steven Bradshaw as 
Stage Managers, Jackie Kerr, Karen McColl, 
Marlene Joynson, Janice Chepil as Ushers. 


Wise men gather at the manger in the finale of 
the Christmas Pageant. 
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In fiery King Herod’s court, the three wise men 
seek news of the new-born king. 


An intermediate rhythm band in performance at 
the Christmas Pageant. The band is led by Danny 
Tullock. 


In back-stage room, make-up artists Mr. Roberts, 
John Mackay and Miss O’Leary work on some 
members of the cast. 


The Editor's Comment 


E WELCOME back our staff and students who 

‘appeared to have had a very happy and pleas- 
ant vacation. Homegoing arrangements went off 
smoothly and all students left school in time for 
the Christmas holidays. A mild outbreak of mumps 
fortunately did not spread, although up until the 
last moment it was not known whether some chil- 
dren would have to stay in the school infirmary 
because of their illness. 


Belleville had a “white” Christmas and some 
below zero temperatures during the vacation, but 
the weather was comparatively mild when the 
students arrived back at school. 

On Sunday, January 5, the first arrivals ap- 
peared, having had considerable difficulties be- 
cause of the weekend travelling and the bad 
weather. Much re-organization of arrangements 
had to be made as telephone calls announced trains 
running later and later so that connections from 
Toronto were missed. One train from Moosonee was 
18 hours late. Mr. Hoxford remained on duty in 
Toronto all day Sunday making sure that all 
students were accounted for and everyone will be 
very grateful for the way he carried out his ardu- 
ous duty. Buses had to be sent to Toronto to pick 
up about 90 students who reached Belleville in 
the early hours of the morning. Mr. Hoxford final- 
ly arrived with the last travellers at mid-day on 
Monday, January 6. Thanks should also go to other 
staff who acted as escorts, to the Residence Coun- 
sellors and to Miss Mackenzie, our Dietician and 
her staff who stayed up to welcome the very tired 
and hungry pupils. 

We welcome Miss Pamela Heron from England 
who is coming to teach in the Junior School. We 
are also pleased to see Miss Helen Conroy who was 
not able to join us in September. An overdue wel- 
come also goes to Mr. John LeMasurier who joined 
us in November. 

We are sorry to hear that Mrs. Eagle will be ab- 
sent for a short while to undergo surgery but hope 
that she will soon recover and will be able to 
return to her class. 

We were glad to see Miss Jennie Hulme again. 
Miss Hulme visited the area during the Christmas 
vacation and is obviously enjoying her new posi- 
tion as a teacher at the Willie Ross School for the 
Deaf in Massachusetts. 

We are pleased to announce the engagement 
of Miss Alana Walsh to Mr. Ted McDonald, both 
teachers on our staff. 

In talking to Mr. Heron, our Audiological Ser- 
vices Technician recently, it was apparent that last 
year there had been a very great increase in dam- 
age to individual hearing aids. There seems to be 
no single cause for this but it is a constant source 
of worry and gives much extra work to those con- 
cerned. One major reason for breakages appears 
to be that hearing aids are sometimes dropped on 
the floor. On investigation it is found that some 
of these hearing aids had lost their clips and were 
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carried loose in a shirt pocket. When a boy bends 
over, the aid of course drops out. It is important 
that hearing aids are attached firmly to clothing 
and younger children should have a harness to 
protect the aid from damage. There should be very 
few occasions when a child removes his hearing 
aid for any purpose. It would, I suppose, be un- 
usual for a child to remove his spectacles and the 
same principal should apply to hearing aids. The 
only pleasing part of this is that when damage 
occurs it does at least mean that the hearing aid 
is being used. In some cases, unfortunately, it has 
been found that the reason that there has been 
no damage is that the child has kept his hearing 
aid safely in his locker. 


We would like to thank the many parents, stu- 
dents and friends who sent Christmas cards and 
messages of greeting at Christmas. It is always 
pleasant to receive these expressions of good will 
and we wish all of our readers a Happy and Pros- 
perous New Year. 
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March Mid-Term Vacation 


School will close for the Mid-Term Vacation 
on Friday, March 14 and all our children will 
leave their homes in time to have them arrive 
in Belleville on Sunday, March 23, ready for 
classes the following Monday morning. 

A homegoing notice will be sent to all par- 
ents within the next few weeks, advising of 
the fare and time of arrival for your child at 
the station. If you wish your child to travel 
by train, the fare must be sent promptly. If 
you are calling for your child or if for any 
other reason a rail ticket will NOT be required, 
PLEASE WRITE AT ONCE AND STATE DE- 
TAILS. Last day for information and fares is 


February 17, 1969. 


J. G. Demeza, Superintendent 


Elk Lodge Host to 30 Children 


The Elks of Belleville Lodge 325 played host to 30 
children from OSD and several from the Children’s 
Aid Society as a special Christmas project this year. 

For the first time the Order of the Royal Purple 
joined their brothers in a united effort. 

The annual Christmas party was highlighted by 
a visit from Santa Claus himself followed by a 
showing of appropriate films and a singsong with 
everyone joining in. 

Each of the visiting children received a present 
and a bag of “goodies”. Then they were served 
chocolate milk and chips before climbing aboard 
the bus for the trip back. 
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Mr. A. J. Clare advising at Weekly Residence 
Counsellor Session. 


Miss Hockley Attends Workshop 
For Instructors of Swimming 


Some 70 representatives including instructors 
from the various handicapped schools (retarded, 
physical, perceptual, blind, and deaf) attended the 
Disabled Swimming Workshop at Breithaupt Rec- 
reation Centre, Kitchener, Ontario, the weekend 
of January 3rd and 4th. 

The workshop, conducted under the auspices 
of Kitchener Recreation Centre, presented for the 
first time a course devised to assists those concern- 
ed with the teaching of swimming to handicapped 
children. Course participants were categorized ac- 
cording to the particular area in which they would 
be required to instruct. Students from schools for 
the blind were allocated blind children, those, from 
the deaf, deaf children, and so on. Thus, each 
group were catered to by a specialist in their par- 
ticular field. 

Those attending on behalf of Belleville’s Onta- 
rio School for the Deaf were: Cpl. Toni Licastro, 
recreation specialist at the Canadian Forces 
Base, Trenton, Miss Doreen Forder, swimming 
instructor, and Miss Lesley Hockley, Counsellor 
and swimming instructor at O.S.D. For the course 
duration, they were under the competent direction 
of Mrs. Donna Hillis, Pool Director at Milton’s 
Ontario School for Deaf. 

The many facets of the course included speech 
training, knowledge of ear functions, types and 
causes of deafness, techniques of teaching deaf 
people, general pool techniques and some of the 
many varied problems facing the multiple handi- 
capped child. 

All stages of the instruction placed emphasis 
on patience and a dedicated desire to teach the 
handicapped child. 

At the conclusion of the course the different 
groups met together and were unanimous in their 
praise for the workshop. All expressed the hope 
that there will be other similar courses organized 
as there is a pressing need for more qualified 
instructors. 
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Many Guests Attend 
O.S.D. Staff Christmas Party 


Antique lamps with coloured, scented oil, green 
boughs, snowflakes and sculptured Santas wel- 
comed the guests at the annual staff Christmas 
party. The auditorium decorations were the work 
of Carl Reid and one of Ken Graham’s art classes. 
As the guests entered the softy lit room with its 
giant tree, Ken Graham played favorite Christmas 
melodies. 

The superintendent, Dr. Demeza and the asso- 
ciation president, Mrs. Judy Mann welcomed the 
staff and their families. A delightful feature of the 
party was an interesting rendition of “Away in a 
Manger” by all the little children. Carl Reid con- 
ducted the carol while Miss Maureen Thompson 
accompanied on the piano. The adorable young- 
sters looked like colourful Christmas ornaments on 
the stage. 

Mr. Gary Gervis was projectionist for the 
comedy film antics of Punch and Judy. It was good 


Santa’s a good guy! Julie McAuley receives present 
under watchful eyes of brother Scott and friend 
John Bramley. 
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to see the enjoyment of former staff members who 
return yearly for our party. 

Mrs. Maybee and her social committee served 
a delicious lunch. The very professional looking 
sandwiches were made in the home economics 
room under the supervision of Mrs. Mary Leach. 
Miss McKenzie and her helpers were responsible 
for the beautiful decorated Christmas cakes. 

Bill Davidson, of the residence staff was a most 
convincing Santa Claus. The little children 
swarmed around him. Each child received a pres- 
ent. Bill McMaster did an excellent job making 
up Santa. 

Roger Rawlings led the guests in two lovely 
carols. Then Gary Buller, the vice-president of the 
association thanked everyone for coming. 


. And David Rawlings looks well 


Treats Galore Ai 
after sister Ruth-Ann’s plate 
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Space on this page 
has been reserved 
for YOUR copy. 


9d 
The Canadian is a Display Case for work done in the school .. . a Bulletin Board for 
Happenings at the school . . . a Calendar of the history of the school .. . an Invitation 
to come and visit our school — yes, it can be that, and it could be more: Let’s share your 


triumphs, hear your tribulations; write it down, take a picture — and let’s have it! 
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Harvie-Spence Wedding 
Held in Belleville 


Bridge Street United Church, Belleville, was set- 
ting of the Saturday, October 12 wedding when 
Edith Bernice Spence, Toronto and formerly of 
Bancroft exchanged wedding ‘vows with David 
James Harvie. They were formerly students of 
O.S.D. David had been there for 12 years. Bernice 
had been at the school for 14 years and graduated 
in 1961. He graduated 1960. 


The bride is the daughter of Mrs. P. Spence and 
the late Pomeroy Spence and the groom is the son 
of Mrs. Ruth Harvie, Harrow. 


Rev. H. M. Davis officiated at the ceremony. The 
bride, given in marriage by her cousin Williard 
Spence, wore a floor length satin sheath style gown 
with lily point sleeves and,a scooped neckline. Her 
four-tier bouffant shoulder length veil was held in 
place with a headpiece made of petals and seed 


Mr. and Mrs. David J. Harvie 


pearls and she carried a cascade of yellow and 
white roses. 

The bride was attended by Matron of Honor 
Mrs. Vivian Whittley, Toronto sister of the bride 
and bridesmaids Maxine Soules, and junior brides- 
maid Pamela Clairmont, both nieces. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Edward Wiesblatt 


Gail Williamson Now 
Mrs. E.. Wiesblatt 


Rabbi Aaron Zimmerman of Toronto officiated 
at the marriage of Miss Gail Williamson and Ed- 
ward Wiesblatt at the Travel Host Hotel, Timmins. 


The bride is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Williamson, 426 Tamarach St., and the bride- 
groom is the son of Mrs. Arthur Wiesblatt of 
Downsview and the late Mr. Wiesblatt. 


The maid-of-honor was Miss Judy Ann Wil- 
son of Ottawa. 


Philip Wiess of Detroit was the best man. The 
ushers were Donald Williamson, Ridgeway, Ont. 
and Douglas Williamson of London, Ont., brothers 
of the bride and Nolan Wiesblatt of Downsview, 
brother of the bridegroom. 


The newlyweds will reside at 20 Prince Arthur 
Street, Toronto. 


The groom was attended by the bride’s brother 
Orlin Spence, Bolton while ushers were Austin 
Barron, Chatham and Robert Gow, Guelph. They 
attended the School for the Deaf, too. 

The reception was held at the Canadian Legion 
Hall, Belleville where the bride’s mother received 
the guests. She wore a two-piece green ensemble 
with a matching green hat adorned with a 
corsage of white and red roses. The groom’s mother 
assisted, wearing a beige dress and coat with a 
complimentary hat of autumn colours and corsage 
of orange orchids. 

For a wedding trip to Niagara Falls, the bride 
selected a green dress and coat with a matching 
bow and a corsage of yellow roses. They took up 
residence in Cooksville upon their return. 
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Anson Arlette, James Campbell and Penny Ogilvie 
are shown working on 7NR2’s Social Study project 
“Downtown.” The purpose of the project is to de- 
velop language pertaining to the items sold in the 
various stores, the names of the stores and other 
places downtown such as the bank, the barber shop 
and telephone booth. 


Jimmy Collins and Debbie Hamel of Mrs. Phillip’s 
class are standing beside a picture of the postman 
and his mailbag. Each day the mail is put in the 
mailbag and one child (the mailman for a week) 
puts up the names and delivers the mail to the 
children. 
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Mr. McMaster’s Classs 


My Pet 

I have a pet dog at home. It is not too big 
dog. My dog’s name is Laddie. Laddie drinks mi! 
She eats bread, meat and buns. She sleeps in t: 
corner of the verandah. Laddie is a good dog. 
By Albert Hal 


My Pet 

I have a pet at home. It is a dog. My dog’s nam 

is Snoopy. Snoopy drinks water. She eats dog foo 
She sleeps in a big basket. Snoopy is a good dog. 


By Larry Bro 


My Pet 

I have a pet at home. It is a cat. My cat’s name 

is Spot. Spot drinks milk. She eats cat food and 
dog food. She sleeps on the floor at the back. Spot 
is a funny cat. 
By Stephen Way 


My Pet 

I have a pet at home. It is a little kitten. My 
kitten’s name is Rascal. Rascal drinks milk. He 
sleeps on my bed. Rascal is a good little kitten 
sometimes. 


By Allan Mott 


Stephen Way of Mr. McMaster’s class is pointing 
out the picture he painted of his cat, Spot. The pu- 
pils are proud to have their work displayed on the 
walls in the corridor for everyone to see. 
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The new proof press provides opportunity to do 
close-register work for compositors Michel Gagne 
and John Mackay. 


New Reproduction Proof Press 


Installed in Print Shop 


A great deal of printing done in the trade and 
many of the larger jobs done in our Print Shop are 
done by the offset process. This requires the mak- 
ing of a printing plate produced from a good photo- 
graph. In turn the high quality of picture needed 
depends on our ability to prepare the finest proofs 
for reproduction. Early in December mechanics 
from the company set up and tested our new Repro 
Proof Press. 


This equipment, which is common to the trade, 
is familiar to a number of our pupils who operated 
these presses during summer employment. It re- 
places the awkward, time-consuming and uncertain 
result which we obtained by using our fifty-year- 
old Pony Miehle press for making camera proofs. 
We are pleased to be able to train pupils on this 
machine allowing us to produce high quality work 
as it is required in the trade. 


Hear Ye! Hear Ye! . . . Employers 


To a certain degree, we all have handicaps, I 
feel... And ‘beds of roses’ are not real... I do not 
want your sympathy ... But if I’m deaf, please 
pardon me...I only need a job, you see... I’d 
like to fill a vacancy ... And I pledge to you my 
willingness . . . To work with you and do my best 
... I’ve been trained to do the work .. . And duties 
I shall never shirk . . . My hearing friends, please 
understand. .. . I need to work, like any man... 
If there be questions, I will sign .. . Or write a note, 
if you don’t mind ... I’ll read your lips too very well 
... Or if you’d like me, I'll fingerspell . . . I’m just 
like you, except I’m deaf... Give me a chance, I’ll 
help myself. By Mrs. Gladys D. Peach 

North Carolina School for the Deaf 
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Practical Projects Provide 
Highly Motivated Training 


Earlier issues of The Canadian described exten- 
sive painting projects and the new “playhouse” at 
the Intermediate Residence. 


Visitors to our shops during the past two 
months have observed several new large projects 
under way. In the Auto Body shop, both the Cadil- 
lac and the car donated by Mr. E, A. Vader are 
taking on a changed appearance. The Building 
Construction shop is busy on four portable screens 
for Junior School, a large storage cupboard for 
nails and one for the Auto Body shop. Their train- 
ing unit this year is an H-shaped set of walls 
which will provide a double room situation in 
which to work. 


The Woodworking Shop has just completed and 
is installing a beautiful set of kitchen units for 
one of our school houses. Plans have been drawn 
for the new library shelving units for Junior 
School. This project will give excellent mill work 
training. 


The General Shop provided the school with 
poinsettias for Christmas. Now they are preparing 
to grow five to six hundred geranium and fibrous 
begonia slips for the school beds. Some lads have 
become very proficient skate sharpeners and this 
skill is welcomed by our pupils. 


Bobby Viau and Charlie Miller just printed 
the first color on the cover of The Canadian 


Plan Now 


for the 
O.S.D. Centennial! 
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Mr. M. J. Mohan and Mr. H. Bryant study sketch 
plans for proposed Sports Centre at O.S.D. Belle- 
ville. 


A Tribute to Our Coaches 


What is a high school coach? He is many things 
to many people. 

He is a man accustomed to late, and sometimes 
cold suppers after a late practice. He is the man 
who comes trudging home late in the wee hours 
following a long road trip. 

Generally a family man, he is a husband and 
father who sees little of his brood during the sea- 
son of his sport. They don’t like his absence and 
neither does he. Somehow, though, the family be- 
comes resigned to the fact that dad has a job to 
do and because of it he won’t be around much. At 
some juncture in his career, however, he suddenly 
‘realizes the wife is getting angry and the kids 
grown up. Where did all those years go? 

As an athletic coach, the man must be rooted 
deeply in the fundamentals of the sport he is try- 
ing to teach. Beyond that, he must be an amateur 
psychologist, father confessor, a diplomat, and of- 
ten a babysitter. 

All coaches are human, but on occasion are ex- 
pected to be superhuman. He must lead an exem- 
plary life off the court or athletic field and always 
champion the cause of good sportsmanship. Some 
coaches thrive on the pressure. Others become old 
fast because of it. At the high school level the 
coach is a teacher first and a coach after hours. 

A man is not hired just to coach. He must be a 
qualified teacher first, instructing in math, chem- 
istry or some other academic subject. He may be 
a top-notch teacher with a so-so coaching record, 
but it is the latter he hears most about because 
his teams are always on display, good or bad. 

The coach discovers early that athletic fame is 
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fleeting. Last year’s championship doesn’t count 
when a new season rolls around. This, too, must be 


a 


imparted to his athletes. And how do you go about ‘:, 


telling a boy that the trophies of yesterday are 
already tarnished? A bleak job? To some extent, 
yes. But there are rewards in coaching. Helping to 
develop boys is the. basic challenge and worthy of 
the best a man has to offer. 

While winning the next game is the immed- 
iate goal, the real satisfaction for a coach doesn’t 
come until later—when the athletes are out on 
their own. 

When an ex-athlete remembers something his 
old high school coach said or did, and this helps 
him along the way, the pressure, long hours, and 
cold suppers have paid off. 


Taking Physical Education Seriously 


“We have not been taking physical education 
seriously enough. We have not been giving it the 
attention it deserves, nor have we placed it high 
enough in our planning for the future. 

“One way to recover some of the lost momentum 
in this area is to stress again the deeper educa- 
tional aspects of physical education,” says Paul M. 
Limbert who maintains that YMCAs that concen- 
trate on sports activities can be superficial when 
they confuse recreation (having a good time) with 
physical education. 

“It is true that almost anyone can take charge of 
a sport program if that means throwing out a ball, 
keeping youngsters from getting into fights over a 
game, administering first aid to players hurt. 
But the skillful director of such activities must be 
able to do much more. He must be able to teach 
young people to play the game correctly and well, 
to explain carefully and enforce firmly the rules 
of the game. He must know what games are most 
worth playing, what exercises are most important 
at various stages of growth. 

“He must be able to adapt the activities to the 
interests and needs of the particular group. He 
must have enough ingenuity to make use of limited 
space and equipment, to make the most of the in- 
digenous games of the country. He must have pa- 
tience with the one who is awkward and has little 
skill. He must teach co-ordination, sometimes 
using correcting exercises to help the physically 
handicapped. He must focus not only on the activ- 
ity but on the individual, not only on those who 
are gifted athletically but on the youngsters who 
show promise of development. He must provide 
a physical examination and then prescribe a pro- 
gram of sports and activities best suited to the 
physical education of the individual. 

“We must try to overcome the prejudice of edu- 
cators who regard physical education as a low form 
of activity. We must insist (and justify) that the 
physical educator is an indispensable member of 
a team of professional men and women who are 
committed to guide the growth of our boys and 
girls.” 
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Acceptance, Rejection and Over-protection 


Roger M. Falberg 
Director-Counsellor of the Community Service 
Agency for the Deaf in Kansas City, Missouri. 


In the years since I have become involved in 
professional work with deaf adults the most fre- 
quent accusation I have heard leveled against par- 
ents is that they were “overprotective.” The sec- 
ond most frequent is that the parents “reject” the 
child or fail to “accept” the child. Sadly enough, 
these accusations are usally legitimate ones. 


When these accusations are hurled, however, 
the professional involved is often looking for 
someone on which to place the blame for a client 
with whom the professional is about to give up 
on. This is the type of client that is often found 
in sheltered workshops and work-adjustment 
programs; a meek, passive deaf youngster who 
has no initiative, goals or insight of his own. Such 
behavior has often been found in deaf persons 
who have average intelligence. The typical client 
of this sort is usually found to be clinging to the 
last vestiges of a warm, comforting and unchal- 
lenging childhood. His conflict is that he has dif- 
ficulty in giving up the behavior patterns that 
have proved to be rewarding in the past and sub- 
stitute appropriate adult attitudes towards work 
and responsibility. It must be emphasized that 
this is a generalization and, like all generalizations 
is an oversimplification. The ramifications and 
complexities of human personality are far more 
intricate than can be explored here, and no two 
individuals, deaf or not deaf, have perfectly ident- 
ical experiences throughout their lives and, there- 
fore, no two individuals are exactly alike. 


Having acknowledged individual differences, 
however, there still remains the behavior pattern 
noted above. Parents are taken to task for “over- 
protection” or “rejection” when their children as 
young adults, fail to make a satisfactory adjust- 
ment to the world of work. The reason for a lack 
of satisfactory adjustment often lies in the person- 
ality makeup of the deaf youngster rather than 
in his ability to do the work itself. 


But you as a parent have every right to ask: 
“What can I do to prevent my child from develop- 
ing attitudes and patterns of behavior that will 
result in his becoming a misfit in the world of 
working adults?” You must ask this, not only of 
me, but of every professional person you encounter 
who is knowledgeable of the handicap of deafness 
and its socio-economic consequences. I am going to 
tell you tonight what I think you might do—but 
I fervently hope you will not stop there. 


Let us first consider rejection and its opposite, 
acceptance. The absence of either implies the 
other. You cannot reject your deaf child in one 
instance while accepting him in another any more 
than you can play Bach with one hand and 
Mozart with the other on the same piano. 
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What many parents fail to completely under- 
stand is that the deaf child lives in a visual world, 
hearing aids or none, he depends chiefly upon his 
eyes for cues as to what is taking place. 

Does this imply that the parent must always 
have a fixed, bland smile upon his face every time 
his deaf child so much as looks at him? I think 
not. Your deaf child is more alert than you think— 
he knows you well enough to know when you really 
mean what your face is telling him and when you 
are “just going through the motions.” It is quite 
possible, believe it or not, to indicate disapproval 
without risking trauma that will eventually re- 


Student Council’s Christmas Party 


Once again this year the Student Council held 
a Christmas party on December 19 in the main 
school auditorium. The party was very successful 
due to the attendance of many of the senior stu- 
dents and staff members. 

Music was provided by record player and the vi- 
bration of the powerful speakers was enough to 
keep anyone from standing still. Dancing wasn’t 
the only fun, the students also played cards and 
chess whenever their aching backs and feet cried 
out for a rest. Seven prizes were given out to the 
lucky winners of some of the special dances. 

A delightful lunch of Christmas cake, candies, 
ice-cream and punch was prepared by the kitchen 
staff. It was enjoyed by all and the Student Coun- 
cil appreciates the time and effort it took to pre- 
pare the delicious lunch. 

The Student Council would like to thank all 
those who advised and assisted in making the party 
a success. Philip Meany 


> a = 
Nobody counts calories here! 
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sult in the child’s being committed to a mental 
hospital! With disapproval, however, must come 
some indication of acceptance of the child for 
what he is in spite of the fact that he has done 
something wrong. 

Let me try to make this clear by giving a con- 
crete example. Let’s say you are having a bridge 
party in your home, and are engaged in conversa- 
tion with adults. Johnny, your six-year-old deaf 
child, has been entrusted to his older sister’s care 
in the family room downstairs for the afternoon. 
Suddenly Johnny runs into the room. He is using 
his voice in an excited manner—but he is not 
speaking a word, just making sounds that are 
unnaturally loud. He is carrying a toy, and waving 
it in the air. Behind him comes Big Sister, her face 
red with embarrassment. What do you do? 


Does your face get red, too? Do you quickly put 
your cards on the table, smile, get up in a manner 
that suggests anxiety, meet Johnny half-way 
across the room, grab his arm, drag him back to the 
basement with Big Sister trailing along behind and 
then give him a slap on the rump, shake your 
finger in his face and let him know in no uncertain 
terms that he is to stay in the family room no 
matter what! 

I know—you're horrifled. What “good” mother 
would think of such a thing? The problem is that 
while many would never think of it, they will often 
do such things under the pressures of the moment. 
After all, the bridge party is something you planned 
for hours and hours—and such things never hap- 
pen when the other “girls” have the bunch over to 
their homes. The mother is on the spot in an un- 
foreseen situation, and she does not think things 
through, she just reacts. 


Do you, on the other hand, fold your hands with 
an apologetic smile to your partner and the others 
when Johnny comes rushing in? Do you self-con- 
sciously smile at his babbling, holding down an 
inner tension all the while, and then shrug your 
shoulders to Big Sister and the others—and allow 
Johnny to remain in the room disrupting every- 
thing and everybody and, in general, to get on 
everybody’s nerves the rest of the afternoon? There 
are mothers who, at a loss as to what to do and, 
fearing to take action that will be construed by the 
child as rejection, do nothing. Unfortunately, 
Johnny is not going to learn appropriate ways of 
behavior in this way. He is not old enough, he has 
not had experience enough to discipline himself. 


On the other hand, are you the type of mother 
who, when planning the bridge party, takes into 
account the fact that Johnny, being deaf, has had 
no experience with this sort of thing and who 
foresees that the unexpected may happen? Are you 
the type who has lunch with Johnny before the 
party, lets him see the bridge tables, and tells him 
that some ladies are coming? Do you give Big Sister 
instructions to bring Johnny upstairs when the 
guests are present to proudly introduce him? And, 
when the unexpected happens and he comes rush- 
ing in (proper preparations, however, will reduce 
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the possibility of the unexpected happening), are 
you the type of mother who will drop her hand on 
the table, greet him with open arms, listen to what 
he is trying to tell you, and then, gently indicating 
the ladies and the card table, turns Johnny towards 
Big Sister with a smile, gives him a pat on the 
rump, and sends him back to the family room? 


Beware, however! If you have not been giving 
little Johnny the security and affectionate support 
he needs up until that time, your action will be so 
delightfully rewarding that he will insist on stay- 
ing with you to get more of the same! By this, I 
mean if you have rejected him up until that mo- 
ment, and then suddenly show acceptance in a 
situation like this, your afternoon is going to be a 
very upsetting one! Acceptance is not a one-inci- 
dent thing, it is a continuing way of life, An 
accepting parent is a parent who consistently 
demonstrates acceptance that the parent genuine- 
ly feels. Frankly, if you don’t really feel acceptance 
for your deaf child, don’t bother to try to show 
acceptance. He’ll feel even more insecure than he 
already does. 


Is it possible to learn to feel acceptance one does 
not already feel? Perhaps. Probably the thing that 
Jeads to unconscious rejection more than anything 
else with deaf children is guilt. Often the trauma- 
tic moment that a parent learns his or her child is 
deaf is accompanied by feelings of “What did I do 
wrong?” “Why did this have to happen to me?” (As 
an aside, it should be noted that nothing happened 
to you—it’s your child who is deaf, not you.) The 
parent must accept the fact that blame-placing 
(“It runs in my husband’s family, not mine!”) is 
the beginning of rejection. Rather than wonder 
why, the parent must accept what has happened 
before he or she can begin to accept the child. 
Once that barrier is passed, then and only then are 
the parents ready to look on the deaf child as a 
thinking, feeling, loving and loved human being. 
Think of him, not as a deaf child, but as a child 
who is deaf. 


Overprotection, I believe, is a partner of rejec- 
tion and guilt feelings rather than of acceptance. 
When parents accept a child, they accept the fact 
that the child has feelings and capacities of his 
own, and that he wants and needs to venture out to 
test his own capacities. Accepting parents know 
they cannot determine the child’s talents for him, 
they accept the fact that the child must be given 
the opportunity and the encouragement to discover 
these things for himself. Rejecting parents, on the 
other hand, are so overwhelmed by guilt feelings 
caused by underlying rejection that they tend to 
wrap the child up in a cocoon spun by their own 
anxieties and fears. Just as Moses said: “Let my 
people go,” so the psychologist working with deaf 
children says to the parents. “Let your children 
grow.” Do not for an instant allow yourselves to 
think that you are doing them any favors by deny- 
ing them the experiences, the adventures and, yes, 
even the frustrations that they need in order to 
face the adult world with the feeling: “I CAN.” 
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A Level 1 class getting dressed to go outside 
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Recess time in Junior School is a Happy Time! 
Come on... 
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Sometimes our children have difficulty setting the table correctly. 
After this lesson taught in Miss Machum’s class all of her boys 
and girls will be a big help at home. 
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The Edttor’s Comment 


A§ USUAL the winter term since Christmas has 

been very busy and we begin to wonder if 
there are enough days in each month to take care 
of all the activities. Winter has not been kind to 
us and very few days have passed without several 
members of staff being absent because of colds 
and flue but fortunately the epidemic seems to 
be slackening. 


A number of teachers spent an interesting day 
in Toronto at the Education Showplace. Our main 
interest this year was in audio-visual aids, books 
and television and following the visit we have 
been able to once again update and expand our 
facilities. Final plans have been made for close 
circuit television in the school and we should be 
in partial operation within the near future. 


On January 24th the students enjoyed the 1969 
Winter Carnival. Unfortunately the snow sculp- 
tures were spoiled by rain and it was not possible 
to crown the Snow Queen in the open air. The 
ceremonies were, however, transferred to the audi- 
torium and were followed by a dance. Other events 
included games of broomball and hockey between 
students and staff. 


The O.S.D. staff enjoyed another very success- 
ful Formal Dance at Club Cedars on Friday, Jan. 
31st. About 60 couples attended and we were 
pleased to see so many friends and former staff 
members. 


The Teachers’ Association met on February 
12th to listen to a very interesting talk by Miss 
Helen Wiltshire. Miss Wiltshire has had wide 
experience of teaching in different parts of the 
world and especially in the far north where she 
spent many years working with Eskimo children 
and families. Her slide illustrations clearly 
showed the beauties as well as the difficulties and 
hardships of the territory. 


We have been pleased to welcome more visitors 
from Hotel Dieu, Kingston and teachers from 
Scarborough and from Metropolitan School for 
the Deaf, Toronto who chose a visit to our school 
in connection with their Professional Development 
days. 


We welcome Mr. Gary Willerton to the office 
staff. Gary takes the place of Chris Salt who has 
obtained a position nearer home. 


Easter Observance in April 


In, addition to the Mid-Term vacation, our stu- 
dents will have a long Easter Weekend. Classes will 
close on Wednesday afternoon, April 2, at 3:00 p.m. 
After that time parents may call for their children 
to take them home for the Easter Observance 
period, or older ones who are able to travel unac- 
companied may go home on their own if their 
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parents approve and send the railroad or bus 
ticket. All pupils who go home by any means must 
be back at school by the evening of Tuesday, April 
8, ready for classes the following morning. 


For children eleven years of age and over, 
travelling does not seem to present problems ac- 
cording to our experience gained over the past 
four years. 


Last year for the long weekend, nine children 
went to Ottawa by Colonial Coach, four to Corn- 
wall or points in that area, and twenty-five went 
to Toronto or communities nearby. Ten children 
left Belleville by Colonial Coach the morning after 
school closed, made the transfer at the Toronto 
terminal to Gray Coaches and arrived home for 
supper, either in Sudbury or North Bay. 


Travelling on the long weekend will be treated 
as on any other weekend. Parents should initiate 
all plans and send either rail or bus tickets to- 
gether with any spending money for taxi or local 
bus fare to; 

A. J. Clare, 

Dean of Residence, 

Ontario School for the Deaf, 
Belleville, Ontario. 

Since close to 300 children are expected to be 
travelling by one means or another, and many of 
them unescorted, please send details early. 


The meanest woman of the year is the deaf 
wife of a deaf husband who painted her fingers 
in luminous paint so that she could nag him in 
the dark. 
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Mr. W. H. Veasey, Audiologist 
And Teacher of the Deaf 


Mr. W. H. Veasey joined the staff of O.S.D. in 
October 1968. He has a wide and varied experience 
as a teacher of the deaf and as an audiologist in 
England and Australia. 

Mr. Veasey was born and educated in Leices- 
tershire, England. From 1939-1946 he was in the 
Royal Navy, where he served in P.T. boats and 
Gunboats in Coastal Forces Command, mostly in 
India and Burma. On being discharged at the end 
of the war, he took his certificate as Teacher of 
the Deaf and Hearing Children at Manchester Uni- 
versity, where a fellow student was our Assistant 
Superintendent, Mr. P. Kitcher. In 1959-60, he 
returned to Manchester University to study for 
the advanced Diploma in Audiology. 

Mr. Veasey was Housemaster in charge of resi- 
dence in the Clyne House Schools for Pre-School 
and Infant Deaf Children in Manchester from 1950 
to 1959. From 1960 to 1963 he was employed as a 
Travelling Teacher of Partially Deaf Children in 
Somerset, England. Following this he taught in 
South Australia and Tasmania, where he was 
Principal of the Lady Rowallen House School for 
the Deaf. He is a member of the British Audiologi- 
cal Society, a member of the Australian College 
of Education, and was President of the Tasmania 
Association of Teachers of Exceptional Children. 
He is also a member of the National College of 
Teachers of the Deaf and of the Australian Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of the Deaf. 

Mr. Veasey’s family are presently en route by 
sea to join him in Canada and will soon be joining 
him in Belleville. 


New Staff Member 

Mrs. Joanne Marlieb has joined our staff shar- 
ing duties as secretary in the Boys’ Vocational 
School and the Audiological Clinic. Prior to mov- 
ing to Picton, where she now resides, Mrs. Mar- 
lieb was secretary-receptionist to Dr. J. A. L. 
White, mineral economist of Texas Gulf Sulphur, 
and was previously employed with other mining 
companies and Ontario Hydro. 
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Nuptial Mass in Sign Language 
At Robinson-Daoust Wedding 


The wedding took place in the parish of St. 
John the Evangelist, Garson, Ontario a few miles 
outside Sudbury, of Judy Robinson and Jacques 
Daoust. Father Lowney, a priest who knows the 
sign language, officiated at the double-ring cere- 
mony. This same priest also married Eugene Le- 
blane and Mary Nicksy last July. 

Judy’s floor-length white corded satin gown had 
long sleeves, a jewel neckline, a yoke outlined in 
embroidered flowers, and a black panel to the floor. 
She wore a shoulder-length veil and carried a bou- 
quet of orange blossoms and American Beauty 
roses. Bridesmaid Doreen Amyotte, a deaf girl from 
Sudbury, wore a short-sleeved olive green gown 
similar to the bride’s, and she carried a nosegay 
of white baby ’mums circled in yellow roses. Henry 
McKinley was Jacques’ best man. 

Father Lowney said the Nuptial Mass in the 
usual way, reciting all but the Latin prayers in sign 
language as well as in English. Jacques and Judy 
took their marriage vows in sign language also. It 
was very impressive. 

A reception was held at the International Hotel 
where some 200 guests enjoyed a wonderful chic- 
ken dinner and toasted the newly-weds with pink 
champagne. A seven-piece orchestra provided the 
music for dancing and everyone enjoyed them- 
selves. 

The couple travelled to Niagara Falls for their 
honeymoon and stopped at Belleville on their way 
home to visit O.S.D. staff and their former school- 
mates. 

Jacques and Judy are looking for an apartment 
but in the meantime are living with Jacques’ 
mother in Ottawa. 
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O.S.D Winter 


On Friday, January 24 all the students began 
our Winter Carnival. After school at 3:05 some 
girls and I rushed to the gym to get ready to play 
broomball. We played against the teachers. The 
reason we had to play inside the gym was because 
the ice was too soft and wet. I liked to play on 
the floor better. The teachers won by a score of 
9 to 7. We enjoyed the»game.very much. 

At 7:30, all the students went to the auditorium 
and sat down to wait fora while. We had to stay 
inside because the weather wasjmiserable. It 
rained a lot. About 8:00%p.m., Dr. Demeza and»his 
wife, and Connie. McGregor and Philip..Meany 
walked to the stage. Five girls followed them. 
They were nervous, When they got there, Dr. 
Demeza told us the Second Princess was Patricia 
Weedmark.and the-First Princess was Merry Lee 
McCuaig, Miss Snow Queen 1969 is Nancy Dillion. 

After that they danced with their boyfriends 
and then we all danéed. The lights were off except 
the Coloured lights,on the Stage)At 10:00 p.m., we 
had lunch. We had some different kinds of cup- 
cakes and icecream and we drank pop. After lunch, 
we danced some more for another hour. I danced 
with Mr) McDonald and some boys. I.was very 
tired. We went to theresidence at11:00 p.m. 

Saturday morning I got up at 7:30 ~because 
the monitor forgot to check my room. I slept by 
myself because one girl had gone home. We had 
our breakfast. At 10:00, all the pupils went to the 
gym. Some girls and I played floor hockey. 

Colleen Kenny’s team played against Michele 
Burleigh’s team. I won on Colleen’s team. The 
score was 8 to 6. 

We wore our slacks to the dining room for din- 
ner. After dinner, some girls went back to the 
residence to gét warmer clothes. At 1:30, we went 


Carnival 1969 


to the parade square to our houseleague groups. 
We had a relay race around the junior school road. 
Gold came first, Green came second, Blue came 
third, and Red came.last. 

Some boys had a log-sawing»contest. Green 
came first and Blue came-last. The girls had nail 
driving. For seniors, the-Gold league-came first. 
For the juniors, the Green league came first too. 
Soon we all went to the gym because ofthe snow 
storm. 

First we did a Tug-of-war.\Gold won, for sen- 
iors. Green won for juniors, A few,minutes later 
each house had a potato sack race. We had to get 
ina bag and jump to the-other Side and run back. 
Gold came first. We made many~bag tracks. After 
that we had a five-legged race. I am not sure that 
senior Green came first and the junior Gold came 
first too. Before we left we had to get our things 
and get out of the gym very quickly. Little Betty 
Miller came last. She lost 10 points for the Blue 
House. Later, at 5:15 we had supper. 

At 7:30 all the pupils rushed into the gym to 
watch the basketball game. O.S.D. students played 
against teachers. The teachers won by a score of 
30 to 7. Anyway, they had fun: After that we went 
to the auditorium forhot.chocolate and donuts. 

At 9:10, the younger pupils had to go back to 
the residence. From 9C and up stayed for a short 
dance. I danced with severalboys. We all stayed 
until 10:00 pm, We thanked Miss)Walsh and the 
others for making plans for the Winter Carnival. 
We went. back to the residence at 10:00. 

The students.at.O.S.D. had=lots of fun and 
enjoyed it too. We would like to have another 
winter carnival for a whole week next year. We 
are keeping our fingers crossed until then. 

Thank you to Miss Walsh again. 


The Snow Queen Campaign 


On) Thursday morning January 23, 1969, the 
students and the teachers went to the auditorium 
for a Snow Queenyeampaign. There were several 
skits. Welaughed at some skits, when they made 
funny actions. 

The first contestant was Nancy Dillons Brenda 
Merkley was her manager. She made a little speech 
about Nancy Dillon.and wanted us to vote for her 
because she is always happy and wears mod 
clothes. Their skit was called “The Surprise Wed- 
ding.” They were very good and also funny. 

The second contestant was Connie Hazlitt and 
her manager was Frances Gauthier. Frances asked 
us to vote for Connie because she is the newest girl 
at O.S.D. She is also is very happy and quiet. Fran- 
ces was Little Miss Muffet) and sheywas cute and 
funny. The others played something else. 

The third was Merry Lee McCuaig. Her mana- 
ger was Gloria Jarya. She wanted us to vote for 
Merry Lee because she is famous in sports. and 
likes Brent Ansley. She is,a nice girl. Their skit was 
called “The Dreaming Lee’s Band.” Four boys 
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changed, to look like girls. They wore miniskirts, 
and mops on their heads. They danced very fun- 
ny. The girls played musical instruments. Their 
skit.was funny too. 

The fourth contestant was Theresa St. George. 
Michele Burleigh was her manager. She wanted us 
to vote for Theresa because she is very nice and 
model girl. Their skit was “Popeye.” It was a very 
funny skit. It made me laugh a lot, They made 
their skit the same as a TV program. 

The fifth contestant was Patricia Weedmark. 
Her manager was Colleen Kenny. She wanted us to 
vote for Patricia because she*has,a very nice face 
and is a good student. She always smiles. Her skit 
was called “The Three Stooges.” Three girls dressed 
up very funny. They made funny actions too. They 
were fighting and grabbing like on TV.I think the 
junior school pupils would like to see that and 
Popeye too. 

The best program which I liked most were “The 
Three Stooges” and also “Popeye” too. The others 
skits were really good. Jacqueline Gougeon 
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Miss Snow Queen 
Nancy Dillon 


Princess Princess 
Merry Lee McCuaig Pat Weedmark 


Congratulations The Procession 
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... and the race was on 


Bill Chalmers — O.S.D.’s Paul Bunyan 
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Best Snow Sculpture 
“Rat and Cheese” 


Log Sawing Five Legged Race 


Intermediate Swingers 
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Junior School --- Level 1 


The children in this class of beginners can lipread and read these words. This excercise was to test « 
their ability to recognize the word that went with the picture. In other words—to read. 
G. Simpson 


Michael Monette 


os | ball beat) baby 
_y fish = Flower’ 


x Ric ky Mac Lean 


ae. 4 Top 
| loys c boat LA 
al 


| Brian Hébert 
| zs 
i beat _ (top comb 
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x Gregory Plant 
< 


Comb ( Snoe v ball 
(Fop)* fish car 
sod elas Ritras 
> oe ball 


| 7 + boat 
eins, ey 
— (ball) Top 


e 
COrnimkl (car) bal| 


[ woman) 
man JOU Ri we 
wey . 
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Junior School --- Level 2 
In original language we have been working on both phrases and sentences. The teac! y g 
each child. c carried out the en yu a 
child was given some objects which he was to descibe. The children were allowed to use the charts if the 
need arose 


abi g blue bai and two yell cous 
two little blue boats and threelittle red 


fork’ Connie Creemer 


Q y€ low Flower 


a red bow Dwight Clark 


two yellow forks dnd tw 
red bods John Mangone 


O ine Top and three pink flowers 
0 red TO0 and two yellow combs 
a yellow speonand two blue forks 
Jo A wn Lawton 
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; four red forks and 
a blue boat 
FWwo reen Spoons and 
three little pink Flowers 
a big blue ball and 


a big red car Bruce Lefler 
A “ pulled a chart, Connie Creemer 


L hopoe d og Gene h 
Job) Mangone 
roan to the aes 
Danag Fitchet+ 
L walked Dwight Clark 
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Junior School --- Level 3 


These cone ee ee e written ee Ss way: 1) The teacher presented a flashcard. ah opt 
ne eying F ead the flashcard performed the required action. He be mistkeda about ‘ila teeta and 
Orie | it on the board. 3) Ano’ then r pupils peated about the first pupil and then wrote obout Ee. He 

a ate about him first on the board and then on paper as you see it. 
Miss L. Hanes 


James washed a green cup 
He ate a candy. Sidney Pilgrim. 
Gerard founda candy. 


He ate a candy. \VinionPheasank, 


Sidney opened a door. 
He shut the door James Shedden 


Vivian opened a box 
She ate a candy, ps oa 


James walked. 


Robert Foliqui n 
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& Junior School --- Level 6 


Exercise in Original Language 


A Ride in a Funny Boat 


One day a little mouse made a little boat from 
an old box. He asked the frog to come for a ride in 
his boat. The frog jumped in the mouse’s boat. Af- 
ter a while the little boat began to go down. The 
frog jumped out of the boat and the mouse jumped 
on his back. The frog swam in the water to the 
land. The mouse and the frog lay on the sand. 
They felt very tired. 

Betty Rogers 


A Favourite Teacher 


I am thinking about a teacher in another class. 
She looks young. She lives in Belleville. She has 
short, straight, black hair and brown eyes. She 
is small and rather short. She has freckles. She 
has two daughters. 

Susan May Gibson 


Brownie News 


Thursday after school I went to Brownies. We 
skipped around Brown Owl. We said, “Wake up 
Brown Owl.” Miss Machum took three of us to 
her room. We started to knit a wool bonnet. Mine 
is light blue. Miss Machum helped us. Then we 
went back to the auditorium. All the Brownies 
played dodge ball and Wanda won. After we 
played, all of us spanked Lisa because it was her 
birthday. 

Dale Steward 


Skating Party 


On Friday morning my class did not go to the 
Gym. Miss Walsh took us skating on the rink with 
Mrs. Lynch’s and Mrs. Sandford’s classes. We put 
on our skates in the boys’ basement. First, we lined 
up at one end and raced down the rink and back. 
Susan came first. After that, we played train. Miss 
Walsh was the leader. Some girls and boys fell but 
I did not. Then we had free skating for a little 
while. We had lots of fun. I thanked Miss Walsh 
for taking us. 

Sharon MacDonald 


A Day Student 


My name is Bonnie Lynn Davis. I am eleven 
years old. I have one sister and no brothers. I live 
in Trenton with my sister and mother. My mother 
works at Lipson’s store. I am short and rather 
stout. I have long, curly, black hair and hazel eyes. 
Iam deaf. I am a day student at the Ontario 
School for the Deaf. 

Bonnie Davis 
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Junior School --- Level 4 


The Barber Shop 


This morning five boys went to the barber shop. 
They sat in a big chair. Mr. Stalker is the barber. 
He cut the boys’ hair. Randy was surprised Mr. 
Miller took his picture. 


This experience topic was built up on blackboard 
by teacher and pupils, Phyllis Brisebois, Shelley 
Kingsman, Kathy Tanner, Guy Cardinal, Kevin 
Eve, Randy Howran, Karl Lund, Allen Mason. 


Fun at the Hill 


I saw a little boy in the picture. I thought he was 
about seven years old. He had blue eyes and curly, 
light brown hair. He had on green snow pants, 
a green hat, green leather mittens, a red plaid 
jacket and black snowboots. 

One day he had an idea. He went in the house. 
He got Mother’s frying pan because he had no 
sleigh, flying saucer or tobboggan. He went to the 
hill. He sat in the frying pan. He held on the han- 
dle and he rode down the hill very fast. I think he 
had a very good time. 

Alana Lebrun 


A Nice Day 


I had a letter and a box from Mrs. Hudson. I got 

a puzzle and some candy. I was happy. I rode on 

the bus. I went to the arena. I skated. I played 
hockey. 

Stephen Hill 
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Junior School --- Level 5 


The class was asked to write one or two paragraphs about interesting items of weekend news. Be- 
cause these pupils came from different levels last year, their language capabilities are quite different. 


Weekend News 


Saturday morning after breakfast I went back 
to the Intermediate boys’ residence. Timmy and I 
watched television. I saw Timmy’s father’s car. I 
said “Good-bye” to Timmy. I brushed my shoes 
for church. 


Saturday afternoon I went downtown in the 
bus. I sat with Peter Jackson. We saw a movie. 
The name of the movie was “Smiley”. 

Peter Koehler 


Weekend News 


Saturday afternoon Wallace, Earl, Terry and I 
watched “Skippy” on T.V. Skippy is a little kanga- 
roo. He can jump. He can fight. 


Saturday night Wallace, Earl, Terry and I 
watched “the Good Guys” on TV. Bert said, ‘“‘To- 
morrow will be my birthday.” Bob went downtown. 
He bought a new wig for Bert. He went home and 
he wrapped the present. Then Bert opened the 
present. He tried it on. Bob and Joyce said, “I do 
not like your new wig.” Bert took off his wig. Bob 
and Joyce liked Bert bald. 

Sheena Cameron 


Weekend News 


Saturday morning Patti and I put on our 
bathing suits. Then we put on leotards and shirts. 
Daddy drove us to the swimming pool. Then Patti, 
Daddy and I got out of the car. Patti and I took 
off our leotards and shirts in the Y.M.C.A. Then 
we waited in the hall. We went into the pool. I 
swam in the deep water and Patti swam in fifty 
inches. We got out of the swimming pool. We 
changed our clothes. Then Daddy and we got in 
the car. We went home. 

Sharon Caswell 


Weekend News 


Yesterday afternoon Mother and a friend 
watched hockey on television. Boston won. 


Last night Mother and I watched television. We 
saw a cowboy movie. I drank a glass of chocolate 
milk. Mother and I went to bed at eleven o’clock. 

Debbie Burns 
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Mr. Robbins 


Weekend News 
Saturday afternoon I watched Skippy on tele- 
vision. Skippy is a little kangaroo. He can jump 


Sunday afternoon I went downtown on the 
bus. I saw Mr. Dress-up. He did magic. I liked the 
show. Miss Reynolds gave me pop and a chocolate 
bar. 

Charlene Duncalfe 


Weekend News 


Saturday afternoon everyone went to Dad’s car. 
Then Daddy drove to my friend’s house. Daddy 
talked to him. They talked about a kitten. Daddy 
Said, “What is the kitten’s name?” Her name is 
Tippy. Then everyone went home. I was surprised 
because Boots and Tippy were friends. 


Tippy has blue eyes, a brown stomach, a brown 
back, white feet and little white ears. She has soft 
fur. I like her. 

Lee Blackhurst 


Weekend News 


Saturday afternoon I went downtown. I saw 
Peter Koehler. We went to see a show. We sat 
together. The name of the movie was “Smiley.” I 
liked the movie. 

Peter McGillivary 


Weekend News 
Sunday afternoon I stood on a chair. Then I 
looked into the closet. After a while the chair 
slipped. I fell off the chair. I hurt myself. I cried 
a little bit. Mommy put two bandages on my 
leg. I tried to walk and run. My leg was sore. Then 
we went to my friend’s house. I came back to 
school. 
Timmy White 


Weekend News 


Friday afternoon Daddy bought a new stove. 
All my famliy were surprised. Daddy put the stove 
in the kitchen. 

Then I watched TV. I said to Tobbi, “What's 
on?” She said, “Skippy is on.” Skippy is a Kamga- 
roo. He can jump and fight. I liked the story. Two 
men got into a car. One man drove fast because a 
tree was falling. The tree did not hit him. The man 
did not watch out. The car went over the hill. 


Pennie Mciimoyie 
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By a stroke of good luck Santa Claus found time to come to the O.S.D. 

Christmas Party. Like children everywhere ours were thrilled to see him. 

Santa made his first appearance in the auditorium where all of the pupils 

had gathered. He gave each child an apple and a candy cane. Afterwards 

Santa visited every classroom much to the wide-eyed wonder of these 
happy little faces. 


The Canadian 
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Senior Girls’ Christmas Party 


Sharp at 7:30 p.m. on Monday of 16th Decem- 
ber, some 60 girls together with their counsellors 
and supervisors filed into the basement recreation 
room to celebrate their Christmas party for 1968. 
The recreation room and snack bar reflected the 
girls’ endeavours to make it look like Christmas as 
it glittered with streamers, paper chandeliers and 
candles. It was the perfect setting for a Christmas 
party. Everyone received a program of the eve- 
ning’s events which had been compiled by the girls 
themselves. 


The festivities started with a speech by Ann 
Durette, from Dorm 4, to Mrs. Edna Sullivan who 
was retiring in January after 7 years service. To 
mark the appreciation of her service and loyalty 
the girls and counsellors presented her with gifts. 
On behalf of the girls, Colleen Jacques and Betty 
Ann Borris, from Dorm 6, presented Mrs. Sullivan 
with a Corningware teapot. Following the presen- 
tation of the girls’ gift. Mrs. Belshaw, on behalf of 
the counsellors, presented Mrs. Sullivan with a 
covered roasting pan. 


With the conclusion of the presentations the 
party got into swing with a number of skits staged 
by individuals and groups of girls. A great deal of 
impressionable ability was shown by the girls, to 
the amusement of all, as they gave their impres- 
sions of individual counsellors. 


Following the skits a number of games were 
played with prizes being awarded to the individual 
winners. The cheerfully papered Christmas card 
mailbox representing a rooftop and chimney was 
carried into the room and unceremoniously ripped 
open and the great number of cards passed out to 
their addressees.While this was being done, popu- 
lar songs and Christmas carols were sung with 

. gusto. 


The evening came to an end when all the 
participants passed into the snack bar to enjoy 
drinks, Christmas candy and fruit. Thus ended 
the senior girls’ Christmas party for 1968. 

Miss L. Hockley 


Off to See the Lights 


On the eve of Tuesday, December 17th forty 
girls from the senior girls residence climbed 
aboard a bus bound for a trip of the Belleville 
Streets to view the Christmas lights. The driver 
drove slowly along almost every street in the city. 
The people of Belleville had certainly put on a 
most impressive display as almost every home 
exhibited some form of lighting or decoration. 

The girls felt the highlight of the evening 
was reached when the bus stopped outside the 
Emily Street home of the Fosters. Every Christmas 
this family spends a great deal of time in provid- 
ing youngsters and adults alike with a wonderful 
display of coloured lights and working models in 
the best Christmas tradition. On the journey back 
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that old favourite tune, “Rudolph the Red-nosed 
Reindeer” was given another rendition acompa- 
nied by singing and clapping. 


This trip was the last event of the year before 
the girls boarded the buses and trains on Thurs- 
day, December 19th en route for home to spend 
Christmas with their families. 

Miss L. Hockley 


Winter Birds at O.S.D. 


Many people believe that there are few birds 
to be seen in the winter time. Compared with the 
spring and summer birds, this is true, but a well- 
placed bird feeding station and proper food will 
normally attract a surprising variety of winter 
birds. 


Besides the usual House Sparrows and Star- 
lings, you may expect some of our most colourful 
birds to visit the average feeding station. Sun- 
flower seeds will attract Chicadees, Nuthatches, 
Evening Grosbeaks, and Cardinals. Blue Jays love 
peanuts and suet. Tree Sparrows and other seed- 
eaters like the commercial bird seed, cracked 
wheat, or millet heads. A lump of beef suet tied 
in a cloth net will attract Woodpeckers as well as 
Chicadees, Nuthatches, and Blue Jays. Some rai- 
sin, dried apple slices or other dried fruit may 
attract other varieties of birds which may decide 
to stay here all winter. Some of the birds men- 
tioned will quickly become tame enough to take 
food from your hand. 


During the winter period of about December 
1 to March 1, it should be normally possible to see 
about three dozen different species of birds. At 
least that many have been seen at O.S.D. or with- 
in a few yard of the School property. These range 
all the from such exotic species as the Carolina 
Wern (which actually sings during the coldest 
weather) to a beautiful Snowy Owl which visited 
O.S.D. one winter recently. 


Not all of the winter birds will visit a feeding 
station except perhaps to try to catch other birds. 
(The Northern Shrike, for example). 


It is important to have the feeder located in a 
sheltered spot if possible, with brush or bushes 
close by for protection. A squirrel guard is nec- 
essary because birds and squirrels don’t get along 
very well. With some luck and by keeping a close 
watch on the feeder, you should have about ten 
different bird species as visitors. You can never 
tell what kind of bird may visit. Several winters 
ago, I was surprised to see a Ruffed Grouse (Par- 
tridge) feeding on seeds which were spilled on the 
snow under the feeder. 


The winter time can be drab and uninteresting, 
but it can be coloured by visits from lively Chica- 
dees and Nuthatches, beautiful yellow, black and 
white Grosbeaks, the Cardinal, Blue Jays, and of 
course by visits from the unexpected birds which 
you may not see at any other time of the year. 

IW. Knight 
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O.S.D. Scouts Attend First Ontario Scout Jamboree 


Paul Landry, Norman Ferguson and I were 
chosen to go to the First Ontario Scout Jamboree 
which was held in Milton on August 17th, 1968. 
We were very glad when we heard about it. 


Fale See ma 

On Saturday, August 17th, Paul, some Belleville 
and Trenton scouts and I waited outside of St. 
Michael’s Church for the R.C.A.F. bus. Finally the 
bus came at 8:30 a.m. We got on and talked with 
each other as we travelled. Then Paul and I won- 
dered how Norman was going to get to our camp- 
site. When we got there, we became more worried. 
To calm down, we thought we would go to the 
canteen and look to see what they had. On the 
way, we met Normie with two other scouts from 
Toronto. We were so glad to see him that we 
forgot about the canteen. We showed him the way 
to our campsite and tent. He wanted to move into 
out tent because it was much bigger than the tent 
he was intending to sleep in. We brought his 
things over and then off we went to the canteen. 
We saw many different things like pop, badges, 
books etc. Paul bought a tam and I, some badges. 
Norman was saving some money for the next day 
so we went back to camp. We made supper over the 
fire. I was the chief cook and Paul was the assis- 
tant cook. Norman was the dishwasher and some- 
one else was dish dryer, K.P. and spare. After sup- 
per we went to look around and saw scouts from 
Newfoundland, Michigan, Bermuda and many dif- 
ferent parts of Canada and the United States. We 
were gathered around the campfire and were 
told that we would get a passport the next day. 
In the middle of the ceremony, we got tired and 
went to bed. 

The next day, Sunday, August 18th, 1968, we 
were gathered again for the opening of the real 
ceremony on a rather steep hill. Down at the bot- 
tom of the hill was a good, huge stage, where they 
had the Jamboree Chief Scout, the Park Commis- 
sioner and four important men and three police- 
men in their car. That evening we were so tired 
that we went to bed at 10:30, a half hour earlier 
than our usual time. 

Monday we went swapping our badges and made 
out pretty well. The hearing scouts found us pretty 
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interested so they showed us their badges, intro- 
duced us to their camps, and boys and many other 
things. 

Tuesday, I looked at a Milton Paper and found 
out something that I never knew before. It was 
about the blind scouts. I showed it to other boys 
and they, too, found it very unusual. They pitch 
their tent all by themselves, cook their own food, 
make their own fire and even tidy up their own 
tent and fix the kibo. 

We became much interested in our new-found 
friend the scoutmaster. His name was Mr. Phil 
Wood. We liked the way he acted, he put his base- 
ball hat on and bent down to have his picture 
taken. He sure comforted us three deaf boys and 
gave us all the fun we needed. We sure liked him. 
Later the Newfoundland scouts performed with 
musical instruments. It was very good. 

Wednesday, Mr. Mayo, our scoutmaster from 
O.S.D. Belleville, came with his son to see us. He 
took some pictures and ate with us. Before Mr. 
Mayo came, Dave, the Telegram photographer 
came and took some pictures and a few of us had 
our pictures taken. We had to get prepared for the 
next day’s event. We were going to the Canadian 
National Exhibition in Toronto. 

Finally, Thursday came and it was time for some 
excitement. We got on another bus and went to 
Toronto. When we arrived at the gate of C.N.E., the 
scoutmaster bought the tickets and handed them 
to us. Finally we went through the gate. We were 
told to meet at a certain time. Then Norman took 
us to interesting places, like the Hockey Hall of 
Fame, the Sport Hall of Fame and the roller 
coaster. It was more enjoyable than the Belleville 
Fair. When we arrived at the place where we were 
told to catch the bus back to camp, we saw the 
other scouts waiting for us and somebody else. We 
looked at our picture in the paper and decided to 
buy a couple of copies of the Toronto Telegram. 
We were each given one dollar for something to 
eat, and off we went again. We went into a snack 
bar and bought ourselves a hot dog. That night 
sure was exciting for most of us. It was starting 
to rain when we got on the bus. Suddenly there 
was a downpour. It flooded the shoulders of the 
highway and when we arrived in Milton, we were 
told to return to Toronto and sleep in the armour- 
ies at Fort York. As we went by, we saw another 
bus carrying another group of scouts into the On- 
tario School for the Deaf in Milton, to sleep in the 
gym. 

The next day, when we saw our campsite, it was 
an awful mess. Some clothes were outside and al- 
most all of the tents were wrecked. We cleaned up 
the mess and got ready to go home. We said “so 
long” to Normie as he left for Toronto. We got 
onto the bus and went home. 

We really enjoyed our six day camping. 

Steven Bradshaw, 
Patrol Leader, 16th Belleville Troop 
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Composing Stick and Brayer — 
Symbol of the Printers’ Crait 


A Visit to the Kingston Whig-Standard 


On February 4th, our O.S.D. print shop went to 
visit The Kingston Whig-Standard newspaper. We 
boarded the bus here at twelve noon and arrived in 
Kingston at approximately 1 o’clock. When we ar- 
rived there Mr. R. Mohan, the composing room 
foreman, met us and showed us around. 

First we visited the composing room. This is 
where the newspaper begins. There we saw Lino- 
types, Intertypes, Teletypes, Ludlows, and Elrods. 
Behind these are skilled men who must know what 
they are doing otherwise they cannot be good em- 
ployees. Then, we went on into the newsroom to 
see how news came in from the outside. This fas- 
cinated me a lot because you may get the news you 
want in a flash. 

Then, we proceeded downstairs to the press- 
room. There we saw a huge press and the stereo- 
type caster which makes plates to put on the press. 
Not before long the men on the press had it run- 
ning at top speed. This press is capable of printing 
14 finished newspapers a second—that is 52,000 an 
hour. Then, we went on to the mailing department. 
We saw how the newspapers were stacked up to- 
gether and shipped out of the shop. 

It is a very interesting experience to visit a 
newspaper plant because it gave us an idea how a 
newspaper is printed. I am looking forward for a 
happy future in printing when I graduate here at 
O.S.D. this June. Michel Gagne 
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Visit to Kingston 


Last Tuesday we went to the Kingston Whig- 
Standard. We saw a sculpture above us when we 
went into the building. Our guide showed us many 
things like Linotypes, Intertypes, teletypes, 2 Lud- 
low, page make-up, a big casting machine and pig 
molding and the press room. 

In the press room we saw a huge machine that 
makes thousands of newspapers an hour. We en- 
joyed our trip to that printing building. 

Paul Landry 


On atrip to Kingston Whig-Standard 


On Tuesday February 4th at noon the printing 
compositors and pressmen with their instructors 
left by charter bus for Kingston. We toured the 
the Kingston Whig-Standard. Inside the building 
we were waiting for the foreman of the composing 
room who guided us through the whole building. 

At first we saw the advertising room and a sales- 
man and a saleslady making a layout for an adver- 
tisement. The second thing we saw: the Linotype 
operators operating linotype for corrections and 
advertisements. In the composing room the com- 
positors set up pages for the newspaper. On the 
other side of the room there were five Linotypes 
automatically working by themselves with the per- 
forator tape and the operators looking after them. 
In the small room three men typed the copy for 
the newspaper on perforators to make the perfo- 
rated tape. After that we went back to the first 
room to see two teletypes and a wirephoto ma- 
chine. 

In the big noisy pressroom the rotary press 
made the newspaper over 40,000 copies an hour. 
Those men who work on that machine were very 
experienced. In the mailing room five people 
worked counting the papers to send them away 
into the streets and onto trucks. 

We had an interesting tour of the newspaper 
and came back to O.S.D. 

John Mackay 
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Snowbound - Never 


Belleville seems to be situated in an eye be- 
tween two snow belts north and south of us so 
that winter storms treat us kindly... most of the 
time. 

Through the years O.S.D. snow plowing equip- 
ment has run the gamut from the horse-drawn 
heavy steel V-plow and the one-horse sidewalk 
Scraper to our modern rotary plow which eats snow 
drifts like a boy wading into candy floss. 


The amount and kind of snow are factors which 
Mr. Bill Jeune and his men must assess in deter- 
mining their plan of action. After heavy snowfalls 
the “Scout’”-mounted blade goes to work on the 
various parking lots while the rotary plow clears 
the sidewalks and then the roadways. Almost 


Replace Kitchen Units Made 
Practical Project 

These kitchen units were designed built and 
installed by James Dochuk and fellow students in 
Woodworking Shop. After measuring the space 
in one of the school residences pupils drew up the 
proposed cupboard pians and carried them 
through as part of training under supervision of 
Mr. S. F. Bramley. 
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before pupils go for breakfast or the teachers 
arrive the first clearing has been completed. Then 
the men go back over the roads, widening them 
and blowing the snow far over out of the way. A 
stream of snow can be thrown 30 to 40 feet by this 
equipment. 

Many a pupil has been grateful too to see the 
snow-blower cleaning the outdoor ice rink when 
other tasks are done. Often after a light snowfall 
the rotary brush is sufficient to clean the side- 
walks. Ice storms bring the men forth with salted 
sand so that steps and other walking areas are 
safe. About three tons of salt and twelve yards of 
sand are used each winter. 

Thanks to the efficient snow removal proce- 
dures our O.S.D. family does not have a chance to 
say—We're snowbound”, 


Winter Makes Extra Problems 
For Services’ Staff 


Plumbing specialist Clinton McBride and sta- 
tionary engineer Tom Smithson are not often out- 
witted by the “weatherman”. Their ingenuity is 
taxed to locate and repair problems which invari- 
ably seem to happen in the most awkward cramped 
locations. 
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Belgrade 1969 - The World Games for the Deaf 


Each year following the regular Olympics the 
the Comite International Des Sports Silencieux 
organizes the World Games for the Deaf. In 1965 
these games were held in Washington, D.C. with 
our Canadian swimmers winning several medals 
and our basketball team winning a bronze medal. 
In August 1969 the 11th World Games for the 
Deaf will be held in Belgrade, Yugoslavia. 


Canada is to be represented at these World 
Games for the Deaf through the Federation of 
the Silent Sports of Canada. This is an organiza- 
tion begun by the late Guy Gosselin. Mr. Gossel- 
in’s death prior to the 1965 Games caused several 
organizational problems within the organization. 
However, Canada was represented at the 1965 
Games. During the past four years considerable 
progress has been made in the recognition of the 
organization by sports bodies of both the deaf 
and the hearing. 


en 


As a woman approached her car in a crowded 
parking lot, a policeman stopped her. 

“Your licence plates are on upside down,” he 
said. 

“I know,” she explained brightly. “It saves a lot 
of time. Now I don’t have to wander all over the 
parking lot looking for my Car.” 
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The organization’s executive is represented by 
deaf adults across Canada under capable 
president Mr. Wm. McGovern of Toronto, The 
vice-president is Mr. Don Simonds, Ottawa; sec- 
retary, Mr. Bernard Collette of Montreal; trea- 
surer, Mr. Ronald Fee of Vancouver, and National 
Director of Sports is Mr. Paul Arcand of Montreal. 
During the past four years this executive has 
worked diligently towards the organization of 
a Canadian team of deaf athletes to represent 
Canada at the 1969 World Games. 


Chairmen for various sports were selected 
from across Canada. The duties of the chairman 
are to select the best possible representatives for 
the games and either coach or secure a coach in 
this particular sport who will responsible for the 
training of the team both prior to and at the 
games. Each chairman has also been requested to 
inform people concerning the games and organize 
any activity which might increase the fund for our 
team. 


The following sports and chairmen were elected: 
Chairman of the World Games Committee, Mr. 
Wm. H. McGovern of Toronto; Track and Field, 
Mr. H. Bryant, O.S.D. Belleville; Swimming, Mr. 
K. Waston, Vancouver; Table Tennis, Mr. I. Tur- 
bide, Montreal; Shooting, Mr. J. Shand, Montreal; 
Basketball, Mr. E. Casey of Vancouver, and Volley- 
ball, Mr. D. Snider, O.S.D. Milton. Each of the 
chairmen is at present time involved in the final 
selection of athletes for the Canadian trials to 
be held during the next few months. The following 
are the dates and sites for the trials: 


Volleyball: March 29 at Montreal. 


Swimming: April 6 in Vancouver, Toronto and 
Montreal. 


Shooting and Table Tennis: 
Montreal. 


Track and Field: May 3rd at McMaster Uni- 
versity in Hamilton, Ontario. 


It may be necessary to make slight changes in 
dates and places because of facilities. Standards 
for track and field and swimming have been set 
and forwarded across Canada and athletes have 
be practising for a considerable time in prepara- 
tion for these trials. Following the trials each 
chairman is responsible to select and name his 
team and he or his coach will concentrate on ex- 
tensive training procedures for his team. It is ex- 
pected that one to two weeks before the games will 
be spent in final training before travelling to 
Yugoslavia. 


This endeavour by the Federation of the Silent 
Sports of Canada and the deaf athletes requires 
considerable funds but we hope that individuals 
and groups will see their way clear to assist the 
organization in reaching the goal. Canada can be 
well represented at the World Games for the Deaf 
with everyone’s help. 


April 20th in 
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Probable Winning Performances at Belgrade, Yugoslavia in 1969 and 
Qualification Table for Canadian Deaf Performers in Track and Field 


A B Cc D E F 
(Gold) (Silver) (Bronze) (4th 5th) (6th) Should not 
Excellent Very Good Good Some Little be invited 
Chance Chance Chance Chance Chance to Games 
100 yd. 9.5 9.7 10.0 10.2 10.4 10.8 
100 m 10.4 10.6 10.9 11.0 pb lat 
220 yd. 21.0 21.8 21.6 22.4 23.2 23.5 
200 m 21.5 21.7 21.8 23.1 23.4 
440 yd. 48.5 48.8 49.1 50.2 52.9 55.0 
400 m 48.2 48.5 50.1 52.7 55.0 
880 yd. 1;52.5 1:53.0 1:53.5 1:55.5 1:58.6 1:59.2 
800 m 1:54.7 1:52.2 1:52.7 1:58.4 1:59.1 
Mile 4:11.0 4:12.0 4:15.0 4:18.0 4:25.0 4:30.0 
1,500 m 3:50.0 3:51.5 3:57.0 3:60.0 4:10.0 
3 mi. 14:25.0 14:30.0 14:35.0 14:45.0 15:25.0 16:15.0 
5000 m 14:50.0 14:55.0 15:00.0 15:55.0 16:40.0 
6 mi. 31:00.0 31:10.0 31:25.0 31:35.0 32:00.0 33:50.0 
10,000 m 31:55.0 32:20.0 32:30.0 32:55.0 34:45.0 
25,000 m 80:00.0 85:00.0 90:00.0 91:00.0 105:00.0 120:00.0 
120 yd. H.H. 13.8 14.6 15.0 15.4 15.9 16.2 
110 m HLH. 13.8 15.0 15.4 15.9 16.2 
440 yd. HH. 52.0 52.7 53.5 55.2 57.3 61.0 
a 400 m H. H. 51.7 53.8 55.5 57.5 61.2 
5000 m Walk 22:20.0 23:30.0 24:00.0 24:50.0 25:20.0 27:00.0 
10,000 m Walk  42:30.0 51:00.0 55:00.0 70:00.0 85:00.0 
Pole Vault 14’ 13’09” 13’06” 12’ 1104” 
High Jump 6’06” 6’05” 6’03” 6’ 5’09” 
Long Jump 23708” 23°02” 22’ 21’ 19°10” 
Triple Jump 50’05” 45'06” 42’ 40'05” 
Shot Put 45’ 43’ 40’ 37’ 34’ 
Discus 155’ 135’ 130’ 125’ 
Javelin 220’ 210’ 195’ 185’ 160’ 
Hammer Throw 180’ 175’ 165’ 150’ 130’ 110’ 


100 yd. 11.2 11.3 11.4 11.5 11.8 12.2 
100 m 12.2 12.3 12.4 12.8 13,2 
220 yd. 25.0 25.4 25.5 26.1 26.4 26.7 
200 m 24.8 25.2 25.4 26.2 26.5 
880 yd. 2:11.0 2:13.0 2:15.0 2:20.0 2:28.0 2:30.0 
800 m 2:10.0 2:11.0 2:14.0 2:26.5 2:28.5 
80 m hurdles 11.6 11.8 12.4 12.7 13.2 
High Jump 5’03” 5’01” 4711” 4’10” 408” 
Long Jump 1806” 18’00” 17 1606” 16’ 
Shot Put 47 45° 44’ 43’414” 38’ 35’ 

) Discus 150’ 140’ 130’ 120’ 110’ 
Javelin 130’ 125’ 115’ 105’ 100’ 
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Knowing the Clues When They Are Present 


James A Hoxie, Superintendent, California School for the Deaf 


In our schools today, as it has been in the past, 
we have many troubled boys and girls. For the most 
part these boys and girls come from broken homes 
and are unable to establish good relationships 
with their peer groups or the adults who must 
work with them in the dormitory and in the aca- 
demic and vocational programmes. Many teachers 
openly hang the label of “misfit” on these boys and 
girls and perhaps they are right. My question is, 
had we known what the clues were that the child 
was sending out, would these youngsters have de- 
veloped into “social misfits”? 


As an example of a misfit, I would like to draw a 
picture of a boy, actually a composite, that we 
have all seen in school and have often wondered 
why he acted as he did. This boy is from a broken 
home. The father is either divorced, has deserted, 
or is in prison. This could be an only child or it 
could be a child where there are other deaf child- 
ren in the family. At school, the boy is a social out- 
cast; the students will have nothing to do with 
him. As a result, this boy seeks younger, weaker 
boys to play with. On occasion this boy has per- 
verse interest in girls his own age or older. He has 
been disciplined repeatedly for the use of dirty 
signs. This is a boy who tries out for sports each 
year, but who invariably quits before the actual 
scheduled season starts. This is a picture of a boy 
who has met nothing but failure each year he has 
been in school. I wonder how many clues he must 
pass out before he is a complete loss to himself, 
society, or to the school. This boy is in every 
school throughout our country. The background 
varies, so does the name, but yet he is real and he 
is with us. Some of these boys are more in the 
open in presenting their clues. We see them with 
long hair. They are the ones with extreme modes 
of dress. They are the ones who for some reason 
do not wish to conform. They are the attention 
getters and the reactions they give to almost every- 
thing is negative. 


Then there is the not-too-obvious boy who tries 
to do everything, but almost always fails. He is the 
boy who is sick when tests are given. He is the boy 
who has an imagined injury, and therefore can’t 
play when you wish him to, or he is the boy who 
forgets to bring his gym clothes to class. He is al- 
ways the boy with an excuse who is never quite 
“with it.” 


I have long been concerned with the attitude of 
teachers toward these boys. True, there is usually 
nothing about these boys which endears them to 
the teachers. Their defiant attitude alone is en- 
ough to set most teachers against them. So what 
is the teacher going to do? She is going to show 
this boy who is boss even if she has to have him 
suspended from school. One way or another she 
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then ignores his behaviour and assits him only 
when necessary, thus leaving him the same prob- 
lems that he has had all of his life. 


The examples listed above are only the results of 
deep emotional problems, they are not the cause. 
These boys have been sending out signals for help 
most of their lives and we should be there to help 
them. The troubled boy who comes out for the 
team needs to be encouraged and in some way 
given the opportunity for sucess. The same holds 
true for this boy in the classroom as it does in the 
dormitory and even as it does in his own home. I 
believe many of these problems could be resolved 
before they develop if the school could have a 
closer working relationship with the parents. I am 
thinking primarily of parents of younger children 
who are of beginning school age. Early training is 
important in the development of a child. If we are 
to deal with the cause of these behaviour problems, 
I think our first goal is to get the full co-operation 
of the parents of these young boys and girls and 
develop a systematic approach to the social and 
educational development on which this child will 
base his values in the future. Parents of young 
deaf children need advice and counselling just the 
same as new counsellors in our dormitories and 
new teachers in our classrooms. Experience is a 
great teacher, but it comes too late for the parent 
of a deaf child. The parent who seeks assistance is 
the wise one and it shows in the attitudes and 
behaviour of their children. 


The teacher is perhaps the key to this solution. 
She is in a position to observe the children in her 
classroom without any personal or emotional in- 
volvement and should be able to identify the child 
who has a difficult time relating to the group. The 
child who does have a difficult time relating to 
the group is, by his behaviour alone, asking for 
help and we should be aware of these clues when 
he or she presents them. This can also be said of 
the counsellor who works with the children in the 
dorm. In any event, the early recognition of so- 
cial problems among our children is important and 
the sooner we begin to correct the cause of these 
problems, the greater the chance to develop well 
adjusted children. 


Be able to know the clues when they are pre- 
sented. 
iow 


Plan Now 
for the 
O.S.D. Centennial! 
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Don’t Quit 


When things go wrong as they sometime will, 
When the road you’re trudging seems all up hill, 
When the funds are low and the debts are high 
And you want to smile, but you have to sigh, 
When care is pressing you down a bit, 
Rest, if you must, but don’t you quit. 


Life is queer with its twists and turns, 
As everyone of us sometimes learns, 
And many a failure turns about 
When he might have won had he stuck it out; 
Don’t give up though the pace seems slow— 
You may succeed with another blow. 


Success is failure turned inside out— 
The silver tint of the clouds of doubt, 
And you never can tell how close you are, 
It may be near when it seems so far; 
So stick to the fight when you’re hardest hit— 
It’s when things seem worst that you must not 
quit. 
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The boys in residence seem to have so many 
activities going that there is little free time. Philip 
Meany, Teddy Manktelow, Wayne Wilson and Paul 
Landry are training every day for the Canadian 
trials to see who will represent Canada at the 
World Games of the Deaf, being held in Europe 
this summer. Work hard, fellows, it will be a great 
honour to represent your country and our school 
at these games ! ! 

The regular Tuesday and Thursday splash at 
Albert College Swimming Pool is still very popular 
with our boys. Every Thursday night several se- 
nior boys are off to the gym to play Badminton, 
while Friday evenings all the boys on campus 
can visit the snack bar. 

Every second Sunday, a movie is shown for all 
the boys and girls in the senior residence in the 
school auditorium. The snack bar in our residence 
is filled each evening from 9-9:30 pm., except on 
Fridays. Here the boys from Dorm 6, 7 and 8 sit 
down to a bedtime snack of toast, jam, honey, pea- 
nut butter and milk. Its a time and place to chat 

_ about the day’s happenings and to plan for future 
fun. 

Two of our senior boys, Pat St. Louis and Rod- 
ney McMullen, have left O.S.D. recently to take up 


position in the business world. Good Luck, Pat and 
Rodney ! ! 

School opening in September found the enrol- 
ment in the senior boys residence at 102 students. 
This included 23 boys from the intermediate resi- 
dence and seven new boys entering for the first 
time; Chuck Anderson from Renfrew; Jimmy Coc- 
kell, from Agincourt; Jack Ryckman, Sault Ste. 
Marie; Brian Sadler, Cobalt; Murray Sparrow, 
Brockville; Nigel Saunders, Happy Valley, Labra- 
dor; and Graham Wadge who hails from Timmins, 
Ontario. Another addition to our group this year is 
Eberhard Klanert of Toronto, a former student of 
OSD who has returned to the school to further his 
education. Welcome all, and it is our wish and that 
of all the residence counsellors in the senior boys 
residence that the school year of 1968-69 will be a 
happy and fruitful one. 

As usual, the first couple of weeks of the school 
term saw many of the boys talking in groups about 
the events that took place during the summer va- 
cations while others were meeting old friends as 
well as new ones. Shortly after the opening of the 
school term, Eberhard Klanert had both a snooker 
and ping-pong tournament going on the second 
floor while table tennis was the main game occu- 


pying the skills of the younger group on the first 
floor. A two-division house league was formed in 
early October under the watchful eyes of Mr. Derek 
Roberts, residence counsellor, for the senior divi- 
sion, The junior section was in the capable hands 
of Mr. Roy Elliott, another of our general coun- 
sellors in the senior boys residence. As the “Cana- 
dian” goes to press for this edition, there are seve- 
ral tournaments being played. The hockey finals 
in both the senior and junior divisions are nearing 
their play-offs. Ping-pong, checkers and chess 
tournaments are in full swing in the junior house 
while the chess and cribbage contests in the senior 
house league are being completed. Reports on these 
contests will be found elsewhere in this issue. 

A change to personnel in the senior boys resi- 
dence took place in September. Mr. John MacGre- 
gor was transferred to the Intermediate Boys resi- 
dence, while Mr. Alex Johnston was given the 
chore of helping out the Intermediate residence 
staff along with that of taking over the duties of 
residence counsellor in the senior boys residence 
in times of illness, etc. Mr. George Miller, formerly 
residence counsellor in the Intermediate residence, 
is now in charge of Arts and Crafts for all resi- 
dences. 


On December 18th a Christmas Party was held 

in the residence for all boys in levels’7, 8 and 9 
while those in Levels 10 to 14 were attending their 
Christmas dance in the school auditorium. The 
party began with the showing of four interesting 
sport events. The Stanley Cup finals of 1968 be- 
tween Montreal Canadiens and the St. Louis Blues; 
the Stanley Cup finals of 1967, between Toronto 
and Montreal; the Grand-Prix 1967 and a short 
on the training of dogs for hunting, called “Won- 
der Dogs in Action.” At the conclusion of the mo- 
vies the boys moved from the Dorm 4 TV room to 
the Dorm 1-2 recreation room, where refreshments 
were served by the residence counsellors from 1-2 
and 4. Miss MacKenzie, our dietician, again came 
up with an appetizing menu of cheese and crack- 
ers, cake, ice cream and candies. Our good friends 
from Coca Cola supplied that thirst quenching 
drink popularly known as “The pause that re- 
freshes.” Many thanks to all who made this event 
such as success. Wilf Doyle 
Supervising Residence Counsellor. 
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Our Bulletin Board 


Which girls go swimming tonight? Who is 
playing broomball or volleyball? May we go skating 
today? Is there a game being played in the gym 
that we may watch? Who is going home this week- 
end? What in on the menu for our meals tomor- 
row? What is the name of the movie on Sunday 
night? What is the latest news at O.S.D. today? Of 
course, it is posted on our bulletin boards each day. 
This is the first place our girls stop when they 
return from school. 

We have two large bulletin boards in the Sen- 
ior Girls’ Residence. One is just outside the office 
door on the first floor. The second one is at the top 
of the stairs on the second floor. As soon as a not- 
ice is placed on the bulletin boards girls gather 
quickly to read it. The news spreads fast and soon 
everyone has seen it. We like to know what is hap- 
pening in all areas. 

Mrs, E. Weir. 


Decorating the Senior Girl's Residence 

The Arts and Crafts programme that has been 
carried on in the residences for the past few years 
has certainly been informative and has been in- 
strumental in giving children ideas in how to use 
materials and get satisfactory results. 

The girls of ages 11 to 15 have demonstrated 
their ability on a number of occasions this year, 
especially at Christmas time and for Valentine’s 
day. Already they are making decorations for St. 
Patrick’s and are planning for Easter, too. Flor- 
ence Lance, Peggy Holmes, Susan Grignon, and 
Colleen Jacques are very artistic and love doing 
this kind of decorating. 

The students and residence counsellors pool 
their ideas. Recently Mrs Finkle displayed a beau- 
tiful Valentine doll which she had made from ideas 
gained by following instructions in the Reader’s 
Digest. 

We hope many more inspirations will come 
forth as future plans develop. 

Mrs. VanDusen 
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Palmer House 1969 


Senior girls four at a time, come from the dor- 
mitory to keep house for four weeks at Palmer 
House. In rotation each girl is hostess or house- 
keeper or cook or assistant housekeeper for one 
week. The hostess and the cook plan the meals 
for three or four days ahead. Then the hostess 
prepares her shopping list, checking recipes so 
that all necessary ingredients will be on hand, 
and checking household supplies to be reple- 
nished when necessary. 

Sometimes the girls invite friends from Dorm 
7 and 8 over for tea on Sunday afternoon when 
there are no special school activities. Sometimes 
the guests are girls who have not lived at Palmer 
House and want to see how activities are arranged 
before they move over for their four-week stay. 

In April or May for two weeks, groups of 
graduating class girls return. They plan special 
entertainment of folk whom they know and 
wish to invite. One group invited some of their 
friends from the senior boy’s residence for a Fri- 
day evening of table games and TV followed by 
Teen-style refreshments. 

It has been gratifying to receive letters from 
graduates telling of their new experiences beyond 
school walls and that they remember with plea- 
sure their stay at Palmer House. 


Broomball Is Sweeping 
The Campus 


' This was the first year the girls have had 
houseleague broomball games. From all reports 
they proved to be fun, an exciting and a tiring 
sport. 


All that is needed is an old broom and a ball. 
The game is played similar to hockey rules. 


Standings 

Junior 
Red House . 
Green House 
Gold House 
Blue House 


Senior 
Green House 
6 pts. Red House ... 
5 pts. Gold House . 
4 pts. Blue House .. 


“The Faceoff” 
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RESIDENTIAL COMMITTEE IN SESSION 


Students Given Voice 
In Residential Committee 


Seeking to provide an atmosphere for our 
O.S.D. students that would satisfy their desires 
and keep pace with the changing times, residential 
committees were introduced last fall in the Sen- 
nior Girl’s and Senior Boy’s Residence. The aim 
of the committee is give to our students an opport- 
unity to discuss ideas; to attempt to build their 
respect for their elders and their peers through 
co-operation and understanding. 


The residential committee is composed of Sen- 
ior students selected from the student council re- 
presentatives. Pauline Wreggitt and Sherry Smith 
represent the girls, while Philip Meany, Michel 
Gagne and four others express the views of the 
boys. They meet bi-monthly with a supervisor of 
the Senior Girl’s and the Senior Boy’s residence. 


The supervisors represent the students at a 
monthly meeting with Mr. Kitcher, Assistant Su- 
perintendent; Mr. A. J. Clare, Dean of Residence; 
Mr. Probert; Mr. Bryant; and Miss Mackenzie. 
Here, their requests are given careful considera- 
tion and sometimes constructive criticism is of- 
fered. The information gained is then passed to the 
students by means of a prepared memo. 


The committees have worked slowly yet steadi- 
ly and feel they are making progress. Food plays 
an important part in the lives of the students, 
as with all teenagers, and many requests directed 
to this area, have been granted. The results are 
appreciated by the students. 


While this is only one small avenue that is be- 
ing explored, it is hoped that this means of ex- 
pression will help develop some of the principles of 
common sense and how to apply them in a hearing 
world. Mrs. Wallace. 
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The Editor’s Comment 


WE WERE very pleased to see so many of 

our old friends at the school annual con- 
cert “Presentation 69”. Once again we had enthu- 
Siastic audiences for-items given by students of all 
ages from) 5 years to 21 years, and thanks must go 
to Ken Graham who produced the show and to all 
other staff who helped with individual items, cos- 
tumes, hairdressing, makeup, or general organiza- 
tion. 

All our students left on time for the holiday 
and at the time of writing have arrived safely at 
their destinatinons. One wonders sometimes if pa- 
rents realize how much work is entailed in en- 
suring that everyone has a ticket and a seat on 
the correct train or bus. Even riow we have not 
received fare money for some students and it adds 
to the difficulties of the office staff when direc- 
tions for travelling are received at the last mo- 
ment. At each vacation period all parents are gi- 
ven a final date for the receipt of money and they 
are respectfully requested to let us know any 
changes in travel arrangements in plenty of time. 


Another area of difficulty which arises from 
time to time is the matter of student visiting. 
Under no circumstances can a student be allowed 
to travel elsewhere than to his home unless we 
have permission from the parents and this per- 
mission must be given in plenty of time, together 
with the invitation from the other family, before 
the visit. Occasionally at weekends parents have 
wished to invite a student other than their own 
child to their home. In these cases the following 
procedure should be taken. The parents of both 
children should be aware of the arrangements, a 
formal invitation should be given, permission 
should be granted and the school should have 
letters saying that this has been done. As always, 
parents are responsible for making their own tra- 
vel arrangements other than at vacation periods. 


Since we devoted a considerable amount of 
space in a previous issue to the Account of Cued 
Speech by Dr. Cornett it is felt that readers might 
care to compare this to the much older Rochester 
method whose use is widespread. Mr. Scouter who 
is now Principal of the Florida School for the Deaf, 
St. Augustine has sent us an article which is inclu- 
ded in this issue and which is a reprint from the 
American Annals of the Deaf of March 1967. 


Parents are reminded of the dates of the Easter 
Weekend. School will close on Wednesday after- 
noon April 2nd and students should return on 
Tuesday, April 8th ready for school opening on 
Wednesday, April 9th. 

There is a distinct possibility that some par- 
ents, relatives or friends of our children may have 
surplus or discarded hearing aids in their homes. 
These can be put to good use at O.S.D. either as 
test.aids or as loan aids in the event of breakages. 
It would help us greatly if you would take time to 
‘look these out and to send them to us. 
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Congratulations are extended to Mr. Colin Rob- 
bins and Miss Linda Hanes on their engagement. 
They are both teachers in our Junior School. 

Best wishes and congratulations are also exten- 
ded to Mr. and Mrs. Clark Wilson on the birth of 
their son, Mark Gordon. Mrs. Wilson taught in our 
Junior School during the winter term and will be 
returning to our staff this year. 


Progress Towards World Games 69 


During the month of February considerable 
progress was made towards the final goal of the 
World Games of the Deaf in Belgrade. 

Mr. McGovern has been extremely busy with a 
nation-wide campaign for funds and the organiza- 
tion of final trial games. 

About three thousand brochures have been 
sent out across this wide country to bring the pub- 
lic up to date on the World Games for the Deaf. 
Mr. McGovern deposited about 700 copies of the 
brochure with Mr. Bryant and he has been work- 
ing with several of the O.S.D. senior girls, ad- 
dressing them for delivery to major businesses 
across central and eastern Ontario. It is hoped 
that the campaign will meet with success. It seems 
possible that it will, since the campaign for funds 
has been endorsed by such leading Canadian fig- 
ures as Prime Minister ‘Pierre Elliott Trudeau; 
Honorable H. de M. Molson; Senator Paul Martin; 
Maurice Allan, President of the Amateur Athletic 
Union of Canada; Clarence Campbell, President 
National Hockey League; Howard Radford, Presi- 
dent, Canadian Olympic Association; Bill Cro- 
thers, track and field star; Nancy Greene, Cara- 
dian Ski Champion; Jean Beliveau, Montreal Ca- 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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Counselling Staff Honours 
Retiring Member 


Mrs. Sullivan received a warm hand of congra- 
tulations from Dr. J. G. Demeza in recognition of 
her years of service at the Ontario School for the 
Deaf at a banquet and retirement party arranged 
in her honour prior to her retirement in Febuary 
1969. Approximately 60 well wishers including 
present and former staff members with their wives, 
husbands or friends assembled at St. Columba 
Presbyterian Church in the city. 


The tables were suitably decorated for the oc- 
casion by Mrs. L. Turner. Seated at a special table 
of honour was Mrs. Sullivan with her two sons, 
Raymond and Robert and their wives. Also seated 
at the special table of honour were Dr. J. G. Deme- 
za, Superintendent; Mr. A. J. Clare, Dean of Resi- 
dence and Mrs. Clare; Mr. William Doran and 
Mrs. E. Weir. 


Preceding the presentation all joined in a sing- 
song, with Dr. Demeza taking the lead accompa- 
nied by Mrs. Ackerman, former Counselling Staff 
member at the piano. Mr. Clare, master of cere- 
monies for the evening, supported by Mrs. Wallace 
introduced the guests. Dr. Demeza and Mr. 
Clare both spoke in tribute of Mrs. Sullivan, our 
retiring staff member. Mrs. Weir and Mrs. Wallace 
made the presentation of a gold corsage and a 
beautiful wall clock as a token of appreciation in 
which we all shared. They expressed the hope that 
it would not only ornament her home, but find a 
place in her everyday life, reminding her of her 
friends and associates of the Ontario School for 
the Deaf. 


Mrs. Sullivan thanked the gathering for the 
gifts, while her son Robert expressed thanks to all 
for arranging the special occasion for their mo- 
ther. A period of fellowship followed when Mrs. 
Sullivan received the congratulations and good 
wishes of all her friends. 


And now, I may say a simple thank you on be- 
half of Mrs. Weir and myself to all who so willingly 
shared in making the evening the joy it was for 
Mrs Sullivan. 

Mrs. Wallace. 
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Flash 


It is expected that the great new Col- 
our Sports Film “Highlights of a Half 
Century of the National Hockey League” 
will be shown at OSD after the mid-term 
holidays!!! 


Schools for the Blind and the Deaf 


Now Have Effective Supervisor’s Course 
from the Ont. Dept of Education “News” 


For the first time, a course in effective supervi- 
sion is available to supervisors at the depart- 
mental schools for the blind and the deaf. The ten 
week course, sponsored by the applied arts and 
technology branch in co-operation with manpow- 
er retraining, is part of the staff development pro- 


gram. 

About 20 first-line supervisors at the Ontario 
School for the Deaf, Belleville, including the head 
cook and residence counsellors, attend two-hour 
lectures every Friday for 10 weeks. Courses have 
already been completed at Milton and Brantford. 

“These people know their job,” says W. Keith 
Clarke, administrator, “but have never had any 
formal supervisory training. They have people 
working under them and must be prepared to 
handle such problems as employee benefits and 
personnel problems. They have to communicate 
with their staff. Problems often ending up in a 
superintendent’s office could be solved at an ear- 
lier level if supervisors had effective training. 

“The two-hour course emphasizes involvement. 
Instead of just attending lectures, the supervisors 
follow case history methods, in which they exa- 
mine problems such as production, cost, and per- 
sonnel, under the direction of a management con- 
sultant.” 


Taking part in discussion are Miss M. B. McFarlane, 
Supervising Residence Counsellor, Jr. Residence; Mrs. V. 
Nyberg, Head Cook, Jr. School; Clifford Hicks, Head 
Caretaker; Mr. Thane Crozier, course leader; David 
McLintock, Chief Engineer; Mrs. E. McCullough. Laun- 
dress-in-charge. 
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HEARTS FOR VALENTINE’S DAY 
Arthur Zillmann of the Aphasic class proudly points to his “Valentine Fish.” Also pictured here are 
more of Arthur’s own ideas for February 14. He has used hearts to illustrate a Valentine girl, a Valentine 
key, a Valentine house with smoke, a hinge, a tree, a boy, a box, and a card, an airplane, a door and a 


car with Valentine headlights. 


Hockey’s The Word 


At The Intermediate Boys’ Residence 


During the winter months all boys’ thoughts 
turn to that wonderful national sport of ours— 
hockey. It seems every free minute is dedicated to 
this sport, either by playing or watching the pro- 
fessionals on television. 

In the Intermediate boys’ Residence there is an 
acute shortage of ice time but this does not dam- 
pen the spirits of these boys. If you haven’t got ice, 
then you use the next best thing: a smooth shiny 
floor. In the residence we have such a floor and 
dorms A&B go at it hot and heavy in an exciting 
game of floor hockey. To this point A have yet 
to win a game but they keep trying and the main 
thing is that they have a lot of fun. 

For the not-so-active boys there’s television, 
table tennis and painting. A lot of the boys have 
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been doing some beautiful “Paint by Number 
Paintings.” 

As you can see, the boys of the Intermediate 
Residence are kept pretty busy and seem to enjoy 
the efforts made by the Residence Counsellors of 
this building. J. D. Ogilvie 


Miss M. Vanden Boogerd 


I was born in Drachten, Netherlands, and at 
five years came with my family to live in Canada. 
My elementary education was completed at the 
Napanee public school and there also I began high 
school. After graduating from QSS here in Belle- 
ville, I attended the Ontario Business College and 
then worked at OHMRI (Ontario Home for Men- 
tally Retarded Infants) in Plainfield. Since I still 
loved and wanted to work with children but also to 
have an opportunity to help them learn I accepted 
the position as counsellor at OSD. 
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A Day With Junior Girls 


Living together is a family affair which starts 
with bustling about chores and personal grooming 
before a good breakfast, and off to school. Every 
day brings new things to talk and think about, and 
we plan what we will do for fun. Who is for games 
or a quiet time or who’s for a costume play? Games 
may be jacks or a bouncing ball, “Simon, says”, mu- 
sical chairs or dolls. The most fun of all is when 
everyone decides to dress up in costumes and just 
as mother would do go to our make-believe store 
where there are lots of fashions on display and 
exciting things to buy. 


Arts, Crafts and Sports 
For Boys in Junior Residence 


The boys in the Junior Residence have followed 
a diversified program of activities this term. A 
regular Arts and Crafts schedule was established 
by the Residence Supervisor and each counsellor 
has had the opportunity of directing a group. The 
boys have made plaster of paris figurines and pla- 
ques, tea pot stands and puppets as well as deco- 
rations befitting various special occasions. 

An abundance of snow and dipping tempera- 
tures have provided ideal conditions for skating 
and other outdoor winter sports. Enthusiasm is at 
an all-time high, when the boys are able to make 
like a “wobbly Bobby Hull” or to take a tumble in 
a billowy drift. 

Indoors, some enjoy playing with toys or 
games, others reading up on the latest from 
Disney or just sitting quietly watching a favorite 
television show. For the sportsmen, a punching 
bag and boxing gloves are available. This equip- 
ment, teamed with two eight years olds who seem- 
ingly have an endless supply of energy, provide 
for plenty of excitement. 
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There are lots of parties with cookies, popcorn 
and pop, and we have been invited by our friends 
the boys to dance and play to records quite a lot. 
We have Physical Education exercises which are 
real fun to do, and for more exercise we go for 
many walks. 


Oh! tucking in time is the best of all 
The many good times of the day 
When the sun has hurried like a big red ball 


Over the hills and away. 
L. Thompson 


Again and again and regardless of the resid- 
ential activity, what the junior boys lack in skill 
or ability they doubly compensate for with their 
spirit and willingness to try. 

D. Howard 
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Swimming Trip is Tops 
With Boys of Intermediate Dorm “C” 


There is one thing that is looked forward to 
with eager anticipation and unalloyed glee, and 
that is going swimming at Tops Motor Motel pool. 
Excitement builds up a day or so before and many 
signs are exchanged and questions are asked of 
the counsellors. If you see arms flailing above boys’ 
heads held down, with the words “tomorrow?”, 
“today?”, “tonight?”, you know reassurance is 
needed — little fellows want to know if its still 
“on”! The nodded head is signal for squeals of 
delight. Dean Walker might do a cartwheel to 
celebrate, narrowly missing a chair in the TV 
room. Kenny Chan forsakes his usual calm and 
brings forth his favourite song: “The farmer’s in 
the d-e-ll” and so on. There is much jumping up 
and down and pointing to the candy room, “swim 
suits ready?” The answer is “yes,” because before 
the big event the suits are sorted out to see that 
no boy goes without. 


The bus arrangements call for precision timing, 
and Harold Carter, our genial bus driver is sitting 
in front of the Junior School with his big bus 
exactly on the “dot.” “Come on fellows, I’ve got to 
get going.” This is one time that there is no 
lagging, not one boy is going to miss that bus 
and — off we go! It’s fun to watch the houses go 
by — down Dundas, up Sidney, along College St. 
The sights are not too familiar to the boys and 
there is a rush to one side of the bus as parked 
ambulances attract their attention. There are 
knowing looks and agreement, the flashing red 
light is a hand revolving above the head, accom- 
panied by the imagined scream of the siren. 


Further along, the car lots get a lot of atten- 
tion, and a familiar make reminds one or two of 
home and family, “same,” “home,” “father,” as 
the boys proudly point out their own favourite 
familiar car. Then — there it is just ahead on 
Front St. N. The boys crowd to the front, not to 
miss a moment of this. 


Now the timing gets a little crucial, that is, 
for the counsellor; one dozen boys have to don 
swim suits, shower, have their swimming lesson 
in just over half an hour. Fine, no problem getting 
in for the dip, one minute is all that is necessary 
to divest, put on swim suits — a little delay going 
through the showers, the first few get cold water, 
the hot water is away down the pipe in the boiler 
room. A few yelps, then a steady stream into the 
pool for their lesson. 


The instructors are waiting to segregate the 
boys into groups, beginners and the more ad- 
vanced, and into the pool they go for an enjoy- 
able session of supervised swimming. Some are 
learning to float, some the elementary swim 
strokes, then some plunging in and diving. At the 
end of the instruction there is time for free swim- 
ming — lots of splashing and fun. 


A quick shower and back into clothes again. 
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The bus is due back in five minutes so it requires 
a lot of urging to get those clothes on over damp 
bodies, but when the bus pulls up, our boys 
are waiting, then a quick trip back to residence, 


a session on TV and then to bed, happy and ~ 


refreshed. 


J. D. MacGregor 


Studytime for Jack Ryckman 


Cathy Stewart's Party 


At 2:00 February 15, eight girls and four boys 
rode on a bus to Trenton for Cathy’s birthday 
party. We arrived at the bus station. Cathy’s 
mother met us and took eight pupils in her car. 
Later she took four pupils to her house. We talked 
for awhile. Cathy’s mother gave us potato chips 
and a glass of punch. 


At 3:00 we went to Mr. Mansfield’s house. He 
had three cats, two white rabbits and a white dog. 
He gave us a glass of coke or grape, potato chips 
and cheese. We ate and ate. We patted the pets. We 
rode on a toboggan down the hill. Wayne, Merry 
Lee, Brent and I tipped over twice. We laughed. 
Merry Lee had a cut on her knee, Brent had a cut 
on his ear and Wayne had a cut on his ankle. His 
socks were torn. 


We played for a long time. Then everyone 
returned to Cathy’s house. The girls changed 
clothes in Cathy’s bedroom. We had french fries, 
beans, peas, cabbage, pickles, bun and butter, jello 
salad, roast pork, ham, ice cream on valentine 
cake, tea or coffee and water. 

Cathy had some slides to show everyone where 
we went last year. We played some different games. 
At 10:00 Ted had a movie to show everyone. At 
11:20 we arrived at the school. We thanked Cathy’s 
mother for inviting us to her house. 

Sherry Masters 
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We Love to Shop 


Saturday is shopping day for the Senior Girls’ 


"| Residence. If the weather is stormy the girls go by 


bus to the Towers store or the Plaza in East Belle- 
ville; if weather permits, they love to walk down- 
town accompanied by a Residence Counsellor. 

They leave the residence about one o’clock and 
are usually away about three hours. They visit the 
clothing stores and look around, occasionally 
buying wearing apparel or a new hat under the 
supervision of a Counsellor, but most of all they 
enjoy the variety stores where they can buy 
smaller items more appropriate to their weekly 
allowances. They also like to visit the food stores 
where they purchase candy, chips and chocolate 
bars, and these are usually hidden away for a 
snack while watching TV in the evening. 

After the shopping is completed they visit the 
library where they love to browse among the books, 
trying to make a good selection for the next week’s 
reading. This completes the afternoon shopping; 
then to top off the day they go to a restaurant for 
chocolate or ice cream, and then return to the 
residence. 

Mrs. Belshaw 


Life in Dorm 7 and 8 


At the opening of the 1968-69 year there were 
42 girls in residence. Recently Shannon Corcoran, 
a former student was admitted again as was Patri- 
cia Gayler who graduated in 1968 but came back 
for a few months to pick up her typing speed and 
get training in card punching on the IBM machine. 

During the summer some changes were made 
in our building. The girls’ hobby room was conver- 
ted into a sewing room. To offset this loss, the staff 
lounge was claimed for a television and hobby 
room and a new rug was purchased to make it more 
cozy. 

Toward the end of last term an office area was 
established. This has proved to be a wonderful 
convenience. Here we keep all of our records and 
other information pertaining to our duties. It is 
also used for counselling student and for talking 
with the parents when they call for their girls. 

A new bulletin board was installed recently 
which enables the Counsellors to keep the stu- 
dents informed of the activities planned for them 
and for other sources of information. 

With the installation of a sink and the use of 
a new refrigerator, the girls are able to have 
snacks after school and before bedtime. They 
receive fresh fruit Monday to Thursday from the 
kitchen. Milk and bread are constantly on hand 
and goodies brought from home on weekends to 
help to satisfy their every wish. 

Activities planned include skating, attendance 
at hockey games, swimming, group and individual 
sports in the gym, parties and Snack Bar assem- 
blies. On Saturday the girls may go downtown 
shopping, bowling or attend a movie. On Sunday 
morning they go to church. On Sunday evening 
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they attend Snack Bar where they spend a relaxing 
hour with their friends. On alternate Sundays they 
have a movie in the auditorium for their enjoy- 
ment. 

All these things help to prepare them for the 
days ahead, when they will soon have to rely on 
their own skills and be fully dependent upon them- 
selves. 

Mrs. M. Scott 


Senior Girls Icy Activities 


A well patronized area in the winter time is 
the natural ice rink behind the Senior Boy’s Re- 
sidence. Weather permitting, the rink may be 
used after school hours for skating, broomball and 
interform hockey, and there is generally one group 
or another taking advantage of it. 

Unfortunately for some of the Winter Carnival 
events this year Mother Nature was uncoopera- 
tive, and even after “saving” the ice but not al- 
lowing its use during the previous week, the rink 
was still not in condition for use. Lower tempera- 
tures have sinced remedied this state of affairs, 
and it has been “business as usual” recently. 

The interform broomball tournament, not yet 
completed at this writing, has had enthusiastic 
acceptance by both players (despite a few banged 
shins and elbows) and spectators alike. The girls 
are also happy to cheer their favourites at the 
interform hockey games. 

And last, but not least, just plain skating, with 
more participants and fewer onlookers - boys and 
girls both joining in the fun, After all, what is ice 
for? Mrs. Brown. 


to show it off — who could resist? 
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Blue Team Wins 
Houseleague Hockey Honours 


Hockey has been the main activity since the 
start of the New Year. Games have been played 
each Monday, and Wednesday evening. At the end 
of league play, Blue House was undefeated, Red 
House lost every game, Gold and Green finished 
in the middle in that order. Blue House received 
a bye into the play-off finals. Gold and Green 
battled for two games to decide who would go into 
the finals against Blue. 

Gold won the first game 5 to 1, but Green came 
back in the second game with a 7 to 4 score. How- 
ever, it was not enough after losing the first 
game, and Gold advanced to the finals in a total 
two-game score of 9 to 8. The finals were a two- 
out-of-three contest, and a large audience was 
in attendance with vocal support for their favor- 
ites. Blue came out on the long end of a 9-0 score. 

Gold were expected to make a strong effort 
in the second game and possibly send the series 
into a third game. However, at game time it be- 
came very evident that Gold had given up the con- 
test, and four of their best players including the 
captain did not dress for the game. Blues scored 
two goals, and Gold got both goals back within 


Mr. Keith Schauer 


Mr. Schauer was born and raised at Cobden, 
Ontario where he obtained his elementary and 
secondary education. Following this he took the 
two year course in recreation at Guelph Universi- 
ty, graduating in the spring of 1966. He was first 
employed as a Residence Counsellor at the School 
for the Deaf at Milton, and in May of 1968 left to 
become Recreation Director for the town of Na- 
panee. 


He joined our staff in February as a Residence 
Counsellor and will devote much of his attention 
and energy toward conducting recreational pro- 
grammes for children of all ages in their out-of- 
school hours. Since his arrival, he has announced 
that he has certain preferences and, of course, 
his choices have been lauded by a goodly following 
of the boys: 

Favourite sports: Football and Hockey 

Favourite N.H.L. team: Chicago Black Hawks 

Favourite Football team: Ottawa Rough Riders 
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30 seconds; however, the tie was short-lived and 
Blues went ahead again and had little to worry 
about. Final score was 16-2. Teddy Manktelow had 
a big night with 8 points on 5 goals and 3 assists. 

Our House League finished on Feb 17 with Blue 
House Champions of 1968-69. Larry Waito, Chris 
Bradley, Roger Rousseau, Eberhard Klanert, Teddy 
Manktelow, Henry Winiarczyk, Jimmy Snyder, 
Jimmy Dochuk, Alfred Marttinen were on the 
team. The trophy will be presented on Sports 
Award night in June. 

Because of the concert scheduled in March, 
we have delayed the basketball series until March 
24 and will be content with recreational gym on 
Monday and Wednesday nights. We have a chess 
tournament going at the moment, and the table 
tennis and pool tables stay “hot.” 

D. F. Roberts, Residence Counsellor 


Ping-Pong Battle Rages 
In Senior Boy’s Junior League 

Senior Boys’ Residence activities in the Junior 
Houseleague, for the past two months, have been 
taken up mostly with hockey, table tennis, check- 
ers and chess. 

The number of willing participants for the 
hockey schedule were not adequate for any inter- 
house competion, but we did have some good, close, 
well played games between two “pick-up” teams. 
One team was captained by Alfy Marttinen and 
the other by Danny Tullock. House points are 
being awarded for participation rather than vic- 
tories. 

Table Tennis is receiving a great deal of atten- 
tion, and although the first tournament is not yet 
finished it appears that it may end up in a battle 
between Paul Petrie, David Beaney, Brian Buott, 
Alfy Marttinen, and Jimmy Wood, but there may 
be some surprises, 

The chess and checker tournaments are just 
underway with twenty-two boys taking part in the 
checkers match, and fourteen pondering their way 
through the chess tourney. There have already 
been some surprises but the final results will not 
be known for two or three weeks. 

Roy Elliott, Sr. Boys’ Residence 
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Mr. Ogilvie 

Mr. Ogilvie was born in Fredericton, New 
Brunswick and attended public schools in Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario as 
his father was transferred from one army place 
to another. He attended high school in Frederic- 
ton, New Brunswick and graduated in Montreal, 
Quebec. He is married and has a young child. Mr. 
Ogilvie served in the Canadian Army for two and 
one-half years; worked in industry as an inspector 
for General Wire and Cable, and in business for 
the Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce. He 
joined the Residence Counselor staff in the sum- 


mer of 1968. 
Mr. Ogilvie 


Mrs. H. Williams 


Mrs. Helen, Williams was born in Cannifton 
and educated in Belleville, attending Queen Mary 
Public School and B.C.1.V.S. She is married to Tim 
Williams, an avid sports enthusiast, and has one 
daughter Marilyn attending University in Hamil- 
ton, and son Paul deceased. Mrs. Williams enjoys 
a variety of sports both indoor and outdoor and 
has an appreciation for classical and semi - clas- 
sical music, and the fine arts. 


Mrs. Suzanne Brown 


Born in England, Suzanne Brown was raised 
and educated in Saskatchewan. She met and mar- 
ried the late Albert Brown of Belleville while both 
were serving with the Canadian Navy in World 
War II. The mother of four children, Mrs. Brown 
worked in the purchasing department of the Bata 
Shoe Company before coming to O.S.D. in January 
of this year. She intends to take the summer 
course at Milton during the approaching summer 
vacation. 


Our Trip to Santa’s Workshop 


It was Sunday evening, three days before our 
Christmas holidays, and we had planned an outing 
to see the Christmas lights throughout the city. 
While all were waiting anxiously, three of the boys 
watched from the window for the large blue bus. 
At last, with a scream of delight, they spied the 
two headlights pass by the gym and finally pull 
up in front of our residence. Everyone gave an 


excited yell and hurried out into the crisp cold 


air to the warmth of the bus, When all were settled 
and frost quickly erased from the windows our 
friend the bus driver shifted gears and away we 
went, down one street and up the other. 


Everyone was so delighted. 
“Oh” 

“Oh” 

“Look and over here!” 
“See,—there is Santa!” 


The homes and trees were all quite differently 
arrayed with the sparkling green, red, blue and 
yellow lights twinkling in profusion. Then below 
a hill we could see a small home gaily outlined 
with lights — from the large star above to the last 
picket in the fence that surrounded it. 


Someone mentioned “Santa’s Workshop” and 
we proceeded in that direction. From a distance 
we could see a bright blue star; as we came closer 
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and turned the corner—there it was lighting the 
workshop. We drew up and quickly everyone 
dashed out to take a closer look. There were two 
giant toy soldiers guarding Santa’s helpers who 
were busily making a variety of toys, little rein- 
deer here and there, and of course Santa in his 
sleigh on the roof, Then came a pleasant surprise 
when the “owners” of Santa’s Workshop, Mr. and 
Mrs. Foster, came out to dispense goodies while 
we made friends with their puppy “Pierre.” 


Too soon it was time to leave. Thanking the 
Fosters, we waved good-bye as we boarded the bus 
to travel back to our residence where we were 
greeted by our own beautiful Christmas tree, 
standing big and bright in front of the school. 


After thanking our driver we thought that all 
was over, but upon entering the Dorm and passing 
the kitchen, we saw that cookies, fudge, ice cream 
and pop had been prepared for us. Coats and 
hats were put away promptly, and the troats were 
enjoyed down to the last sip of pop. 


It was well past bedtime when we climbed into 
bed, the last coverlet pulled up and the lights 
turned out. Of all the bright and cheery Christ- 
mas cards we had received, this one was the most 
real for we had been part of it in passing 
through. “A Hearty and Happy New Year to 
everyone!” 
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Lisa pays her respects to Jean-Marc Madore, Christeen Whi 
Donna Clark, Kirk Morgan, Ricky Empey and Vicky Park 


Her name is Lisa. 


She is white, dark blu 
black, light blue, and s! 
has white and blac 
feathers. 


She has a yellow mou 
and black eyes. 


She lives in an orange, r 
and white cage. 


Every day we hold ar 
clean Lisa. 


Miss Machum’s Cl 


Who Charmes Whom? 
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The Rochester Method 


An Oral Multisensary Approach for Instructing Prelingual Deaf Children 
EDWARD L. SCOUTEN, M.A., Principal, Louisiana State School for the Deaf 


The Rochester Method of teaching deaf chil- 
dren has since its inception, under the direction 
of Zenas Freeman Westervelt in the year 1878, 
received sporadic degrees of attention. During 
the last ten years, however, there has been a 
growing interest in the concept that if deaf 
children might more easily see English, they 
might more easily learn English. Some educators 
believe that this idea may possibly be an answer 
to a nationwide problem in the education of the 
deaf. Grave concern is being expressed for the 
fact that prelingual deaf teenagers possessing 
average or better than average IQ’s are found with 
marked deficiencies in the academic areas of 
reading and written language. Such children are 
clearly not prepared for high school. The question 
arises—wherein does the fault lie? Is the problem 
of limited language acquisition and low academic 
achievement inherent in deafness; or, are these 
weaknesses inherent in the long prevailing philo- 
sophy which has dominated the educational pro- 
grams of American schools for the deaf, including 
both residential and day schools? In view of the 
tremendous intellectual potentialities of most 
prelingual deaf children, the answer to the ques- 
tion is embarrassingly clear. 


Westervelt, in the latter part of the ninteenth 
century, grasped the significance of perception 
and its function in the education of deaf children. 
He, while being one of the earliest oral advocates 
and, subsequently, one of the members of the 
first board of directors of the Alexander Graham 
Bell Association, introduced into his Rochester 
School the concept of visual perception as a 
necessity for language acquisition. At his direction 
all instruction and social communication with 
and between deaf children was through speech, 
with lip movements supplemented by visible Eng- 
lish or fingerspelling. With the full support of a 
cooperative faculty and staff adhering to this 
principle, Westervelt moved forward to establish 
in his school an ideal, a total English atmosphere 
and environment. After a period of eight years the 
desired “total English” atmosphere was realized. 
According to the observers of that day, those 
whose objectivity and veracity to this day are still 
unquestioned, the Rochester Method met with 
marked success in bringing congenitally or prelin- 
gually deaf children to a phenomenal level of lan- 
guage achievement both in comprehension and 
in usage, both in writing and in speech. 


A number of educators of the deaf through the 
late ninteenth century were either captivated or 
repelled by the idea of speech supplemented by 
fingerspelling. Others were wholly indifferent and 
stood in favor of the then prevailing medium of 
instruction through the language of signs. After 
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Westervelt’s death in 1917, little was said and less 
was done to advance the remarkable work which 
his genius had created. With the first half of the 
twentieth century being punctured by a world war, 
a world depression, and a second world war, edu- 
cators did well just to maintain the front line of 
education, let alone endeavoring to advance it. 
The Rochester Method during this period was 
generally understood to be simply a fingerspell- 
ing procedure; and that was the sum of it. Little 
attention, however, was given to the more salient 
aspects of the Rochester Method, namely the 
psychological and educational reasons which 
constitute its rationale. 


For parents, teachers and school administra- 
tors in this latter half of the twentieth century 
who are interested in the Rochester Method as it 
is functioning in the Louisiana State School for 
the Deaf in Baton Rouge, this approach may be 
defined as an oral multisensory procedure for 
instructing deaf children. It is predicated upon 
the following operational guidelines: 


I, A knowledge of the English language, both in 
reading and writing is essential to academic 
achievement, to complete social adjustment, 
and to adequate vocational placement. 


II. The English language which is normally ac- 
quired through hearing must be made visually 
perceptible for the prelingual deaf child. This 
may be done easily through the use of writing 
and fingerspelling. The latter medium is more 
practical in most social and instructional situa- 
tions because it may serve as a simultaneous 
supplement to the non-grammatical receptive 
medium of speechreading. 


Ill. Speechreading is recognized as a non-gram- 
matical receptive medium because it presents to 
the eye of a prelingual deaf child only keywords 
or broken syntactical patterns. Repetitious and 
persistent exposure to such incomplete language 
forms as are seen on the lips serves to reinforce 
the child’s tendency toward the use of similar 
elliptical forms in both his written and oral lan- 
guage. In short, he imitates and learns only what 
he sees. The result is commonly termed “deaf 
language.” Consequently, speechreading unsup- 
plemented by a visible English medium is most 
unsatisfactory in an instructional or social situa- 
tion. 


Mrs. Mabel Hubbard Bell in her classic article, 
“The Subtile Art of Speech-Reading” recognized 
this fact in effect when she wrote: 


“There must also be an intimate knowledge of 
the English language, especially in its vernacular 
form, so that a speech-reader shall have at com- 
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mand a large stock of words from which to select 
the right word used by a speaker.” 


IV. The natural language of any child is that 
language to which he is consistently and per- 
sistently exposed from birth through the first five 
years of his life. For the prelingual deaf child the 
language exposure must be visual. The child’s writ- 
ten and oral language will always tend to reflect 
what he sees or fails to see. The environment, 
therefore, of both home and school must be dedi- 
cated to the objective of making English visually 
perceptible. Without accurate perception of lan- 
guage there can be no accurate learning of lan- 
guage. 


V. The point of emphasis in all language instruc- 
tion for the prelingual deaf child should be upon 
the development of concepts through syntax rather 
than vocabulary. This is particularly important 
during the first five-year period of instruction. The 
reason is to compensate for the language deficit 
created during the first five years of life which 
are normally the “linguistic years” for the hearing 
child. Too often undue emphasis has been placed 
upon the acquisition of vocabulary. The language 
problem does not lie in the area of vocabulary, but 
in the area of syntax. 


Many young deaf people having faithfully lived 
with their dictionaries possess extensive vocabu- 
laries. They cannot, however, set five words in cor- 
rect sequence for a simple sentence. If syntax is 
not a functioning aspect of a prelingual deaf 
child’s expressive language after his first five 
years of schooling, it is likely never to be. 


VI. The beginning prelingual deaf child should 
first come to know visible English or finger- 
spelling as a receptive medium. Always should the 
child’s focus of attention be upon a speaker’s lips, 
never upon the hand. The hand is to be perceived 
only through the peripheral vision as a supple- 
ment to the lip-movements. Westervelt stressed 
specifically the face as the center of focus: 


. “One proficient in dactylology is not in the 
habit of keeping his eye upon the hand of the 
speller, but watches the play of expression upon 
his face while, at the same time, the eye takes in 
the spelled language.” 


The beginning deaf child is not taught the 
manual alphabet in its a, b, c sequence, nor is 
he expected to use fingerspelling during his first 
months of schooling. Only after weeks and months 
of exposure to the visible English of fingerspelling 
as a supplement to speechreading will he gradually 
begin to imitate fingerspelling and to approximate 
words. There will be observed after a time a mark- 
ed and ever-increasing effort on the part of the 
child to use expressive English. Relative to the use 
of fingerspelling with congenital or prelingual 
deaf children, Dr. Alexander Graham Bell made 
the following statement: 

“Spoken language I would have used by the 
pupil from the commencement of his eduction to 
the end of it; spoken language I would not have 
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used as a means of communication with pupils in 
the earliest stages of education of the congenitally 
deaf, because it is not clear to the eye, and requires 
a knowledge of the language to unravel the ambi- 
guities. In that case I would have the teacher use 
written language, and I do not think that the 
manual language of fingerspelling differs from 
written language excepting in this, that it is better 
and more expeditious.” 


Hearing persons in supplementing their speech 
with fingerspelling must remember not to name 
the letters as they fingerspell words. The names of 
letters, for example see-aye-tee (cat), present to 
the eye of the deaf child three separate and -dis- 
tinct words, which of themelves are meaningless. 
The speaker must always orally pronounce words, 
giving the full phonetic values of letters rather 
than their alphabetic names; thus, comprehesion 
through speechreading is greatly facilitated for 
the child. More important, however, is the fact 
that the total pattern of oral language be made 
clearly perceptible. 


While oral articulation or speech is a vital 
objective in the education of the deaf, it must not 
be confused with the more fundamental objective, 
language acquistion. Speech is the physical result 
of the integrated and coordinated interactions of 
lips, teeth, tongue and innumerable refined mus- 
eles over and through which breath is passed. 
Closely considered, speech development is a very 
precise type of physical training. Because of the 
tediousness and the monotony of the required 


physical exercises and drills necessary for the 


development of and combining of speech elements, 
motivation is of primary importance. 


VIII. In that a prelingual deaf child’s progress 
in speech development is dependent upon motiva- 
tion, it is first contingent upon a state of readiness- 
speech readiness. In this direction it has been 
observed that the early and consistent introduc- 
tion of visible English concepts, syntax and vo- 
cabulary, quickly fill the child’s vacuum of per- 
sonal need for a communicative medium. The 
intellectual press of concepts clothed in English 
serve the child as a strong factor for speech 
readiness. 


The most classic example of early and con- 
sistent language instruction serving as motiva- 
ting force for speech is summed up in the deter- 
mined anouncement of the deaf-blind and mute 
child Helen Keller, when she fingerspelled to her 
teacher in simple and correct English, “I must 
speak.” It was then that Miss Sarah Fuller was 
contacted to teach little Helen how to talk. The 
motivation for speech development comes only 
through having something to say. Hence visible 
English, receptive and expressive, should be en- 
couraged to blossom and to flourish as an incen- 
tive for oral expression. Speech instruction should 
move along at its own measured pace; but, at no 
time, should it ever be permitted to impede the 
progress of education. The Helen Keller reference, 
incidentally, refutes the idea that fingerspelling 
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detracts from or is a deterrent to speech instruc- 
tion. 


IX. The objective to be achieved in the physical 
speech performance of a prelingual deaf child 
is not normality of production, but intelligibility. 
Normality is an unrealistic goal in view of the 
impossibility of the deaf child to monitor himself 
adequately. The true test of the intelligibility of 
deaf speech is the aural understanding of an 
unsophisticated listener unaided by speechreading. 


If, after three years of careful speech training 
Supplemented by aural amplification, a child fails 
to respond, does so poorly, or does so with a half- 
hearted interest, he should be encouraged to 
participate in oral language activities which allow 
for speech approximations and stress language 
precision. 


X. No foreign language, including the language 
of signs and the unsupplemented lip movements 
of speechreading, has a place in the home. or 
school environment of a prelingual deaf child. The 
employment of any language or symbol system 
other than that of visible English is detrimental 
to the child’s acquisition of correct English. Such 
other languages deny the child the all-essential 
exposure necessary for English mastery. They like- 
wise reinforce syntactical habits which result in 
“deaf language.” 

If the mastery of receptive and expressive Eng- 
lush is to be the prime academic goal, an unequi- 
vocal and unyielding adherence to a total visible 
English atmosphere must be the rule. 


XI. The role of auditory amplification is‘of par- 
ticular importance. First, a maximal use of resid- 
ual hearing through amplification serves to bring 
the child closer to the world of sound and to his 
identification with it. This is of positive psycholog- 
cal value even if it places the child but a mite 
closer to the reality of a dog’s bark. Second, and 
equally important, whatever residual hearing ex- 
ists will serve well in the physical development of 
speech. Therefore, every prelingual deaf child 
should be administered a thorough auditory test 
to determine specifically his areas of residual 
hearing. The child should be encouraged to use 
his aid in all instructional situations and with 
maturity in all social situations. 


XII. Parents must be made aware of the great 
educational responsibility they share with teachers 
in maintaining the “visible English front” at home 
on holidays, weekends, and during the three long 
months of summer vacation. Parents must realize 
the vital significance of a simple explanation, a 
little chat, an occasional loving word in visible 
English—fingerspelling supplementing speech. 
Such a communicative experience will do more to 
bring the child into the reality of family life than 
any other kind of effort. 

Parents would not deny the orthopedic child 
his leg braces nor the blind child his Braille. Logic 
similarly dictates that the prelingual deaf child 
should not be denied his right to see the total of 
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So they won’t go hungry — Food services staff 
members plan, prepare and pack food for pupils 
and escorts with great care. 


Butcher, Baker and Carrotstick-Maker 
Team up for Homegoing 


Our O.S.D. children are now going home three 
times during the school year, Christmas, Easter 
and summer holidays. This means a little more 
than just packing suitcases and getting the chil- 
dren on the train. Some children have very long, 
tiresome journeys before they arrive home safely. 
We, therefore, try to make sure they eat properly 
while travelling. 

A few days before Home-going our Dietary 
Dept. gets busy ordering and collecting all supplies 
they will require for the actual day. Our bakers 
make sandwich loaves parkerhouse rolls. Cooks are 
cooking hams and chickens for sandwiches. Girls 
are washing and polishing apples and oranges, and 
preparing carrots and celery for sticks. Then the 
great day arrives and at 6:30 am. in the Junior 
activities room the work begins. The first lunches 
must be ready at 10:30 a.m. 

The operation is a large one, as you can imag- 
ine from the amount of food used. 950 slices bread, 


a EES See tee te at fateaiad eat 
English syntax by whatever means that will enable 
him to imitate and to learn it. This right to be 
realized, however, must be unequivocally support- 
ed by his parents as well as his teachers. 


Conclusion 

While these principles for action have not as 
yet received the imprimatur of scientific research, 
they are based upon an aggregate of more than 
ninety years of empirically established evidence. 
As a consequence, our lending the deaf child. a 
hand through the Rochester Method is consider- 
ably more than a metaphor; it is a demonstrable 
fact that makes a more complete language mas- 
tery for the child not just an ideal, but a natural 
and reasonable goal. 
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90 parkerhouse rolls, 20 lbs. ham sliced, five chick- 
ens made into sandwich filling, 100 slices cheese, 
48 large cans of juice, four boxes cookies, two bu- 
shels apples and four boxes oranges. 

Lunches are packed in shoe boxes supplied by 
a local shoe store. These are lined with foil wrap 
and wax paper to keep the sandwiches fresh. These 
boxes are then packed into a larger box, with fruit, 
juice, cookies, celery and carrot sticks, paper cups 
and serviettes. These larger boxes are then labeled, 
Ottawa, Cornwall, Toronto, North Bay, Fort Wil- 
liam and Kapusking. 

To get all this ready on time takes team work, 
and all heave a sigh when the last box is packed 
and the last bus gone (till the next time). 


Lunches are packed according to destinations and 
the number of meals required enroute. 


The Canadian Deaf Volleyball Team 
Will Be Chosen in Montreal Meet 


Volleyball is one of the few team sports where 
the deaf can compete with and against hearing 
people. For this reason it is very popular with 
Canada’s deaf population. Across Canada there are 
severat teams competing in House Leagues plus 
many deaf individuals playing “Y” leagues. 


In early April the trials for the National team 
will take place in Montreal. At the present time I 
am hoping that each province will be able to send 
one all-star team to the trials. Such a team has 
been selected in Ontario and one is now being 
selected in Quebec. It is my intention to select the 
best ten players at the National trials. 


The biggest problem that I can see in develo- 
ping a winning team will be the lack of practice 
time for the whole team. With the popularity of 
volleyball among the deaf in Vancouver, Edmon- 
ton,Calgary, Saskatoon and Montreal I can envi- 
sion a team composed of players coming from 
coast to coast. Although the executive is planning 
a week of intensive training in Montreal one week 
prior to leaving for Yugoslavia. I hope to arrange 
at least another week of training in the Toronto 
area. 


At the present time plans call for all Canadian 
athletes to assemble in Montreal on July 27 for 
one week of intensive training. The Mayor of 
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Montreal will bid us adieu on Aug 2. when we fly to 
Belgrade. Marshal Tito will open the games on 
Aug. 9 and they will run through to the 16th. 
Besides volleyball, basketball, track and field, table 
tennis, shooting and swimming events will take 
place. 


Dennis Snider, Coach, Volleyball F.S.S.C. 


PROGRESS TOWARDS WORLD GAMES ’69 
(Continued from Page 4) 


nadiens Hockey Club; Bobby Hull, Chicago Black 
Hawks; and John Munro, Minister of National 
Health and Welfare. 


All readers of the Canadian are urged to sup- 
port the campaign for funds where possible. This 
is a major undertaking by the Deaf population of 
Canada and its success depends on the total sup- 
port of all Canadians. 


Several persons and organizations across On- 
tario have expressed considerable interest in the 
campaign following articles in the home town 
newspapers of prospective Track and Field team 
members. Interest in the games and the possibility 
of making the Canadian team has grown at the 
school the past few months. Boys have been going 
to our gymnasium to practise and condition them- 
selves as early as 5:00 a.m. each day. The girls 
practise daily in the afternoon and there are two 
sessions of one to one and a half hours each Mon- 
day and Wednesday when the team practises un- 
der the guidance of Mr. Bryant who has been 
keeping a progressive record of times and dis- 
tances. Several of the group could qualify at this 
time and it is hoped that good results will be ob- 
tained at the Final Track and Field Trials on 
May 3rd. 


We have received ten entries from Winnipeg, 
one from Burnaby, B.C., one from Montreal, and 
expect several from O.S.D. Milton and deaf adults 
across Ontario. 


Additional articles in this edition of the Ca- 
nadian will prove that interest in the Games is 
growing and that by Aug. 9th, 1969 Canada will 
have a strong team of deaf athletes to represent 
Canada at the World Games of the Deaf. 


Track and Field athletes from this school who 
are devoting considerable time and energy towards 
a placing on the Canadian Track and Field team 
are Ted Manktelow, Philip Meany, Paul Landry, 
Wayne Wilson, Brent Ansley, Jim Snyder, Joe Rae, 
Rudy Sim, Sharlene MacDuff, Merry Lee McCuaig, 
Gloria Jarva, Bonnie Tucker, Colleen Kenny, Ro- 
bin Dean and Jane Dunphy. It is expected that 
a few other pupils will take an interest in the 
trials now that winter sports have mostly con- 
cluded. The progress of the athletes proves that 
success will come with considerable hard work 
and exercise. Everyone interested in these pupils 
wishes them luck in their work towards their 
goal — The World Games of the Deaf. 
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June Homegoing 


School will close for the holidays on Thursday, June 26 and 
all our children will leave for their homes on that day. A “home- 
going notice” listing further details will be forwarded to all 
parents within a few weeks. 


RE: STUDENTS TRAVELLING ON TRAINS: 
If you wish your child to travel by train, the fare must be sent 
promptly, and the fare deadline date is Monday, June 2. 


We must have our plans completed early for the June Home- 
going since this is when all our students’ trunks must be shipped 
to their destinations. Arrangements must be made for the trunks 
to be taken to the station at the appropriate time before the 
travelling day to ensure the trunks arrive at the same time as the 
pupils. Each trunk check must be put in the envelopes with the 
railway tickets for each student. 


Rail reservations have been made for pupils to their regular 
stations. If there are any changes you must notify the school 
immediately. 

RE: STUDENTS BEING PICKED UP BY THEIR PARENTS: 

Parents who are calling at the school for their children may 
call after 12:00 noon on Thursday, June 26. Please notify the 
Superintendent before May 30 stating the approximate time and 
date you plan to arrive. 


Please advise also whether you will take your child’s trunk 
with you or whether you wish it sent express collect to you. 
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IN BITTER SILENCE 


What is sound, they don’t know, 
What is silence, we don’t know; 
They see a bird, but hear no song, 
And they wonder, what is wrong. 


In bitter silence, they stand alone, 
And to the world, they’re unknown. 
But it is better that they don’t hear; 
If sound could be, they would fear. 
For in this world, there are crimes, 
And they last for endless times. 


In bitter silence, they walk on by, 
And to their ears, they hear no lie 
A miracle it would be to them, 

If they could hear just one Amen. 


Maureen Clapp 


Maureen Clapp is a 16-year-old grade 11 student 
at Prince Edward Collegiate in Picton, Ontario, 
and she dedicated her poem to the Ontario School 
for the Deaf. 


On the cover: “BLUE ROUNDABOUT”, 
a multi-media assemblage by Cathy Stewart and Joyce Witwicky 


The annual spring concert, “Presentation ’69”, 
was held in the main school auditorium on the 
weekend of March 7 and 8 and on each evening 
an interested audience of friends and relatives of 
the students attended. A matinee on the Wednes- 
day previous served as a dress rehearsal for the 
participants. Younger pupils from the Junior 
School as well as those who did not take part in 
the performances formed the audiences at this 
performance. 


“Presentation ’69” is a variety programme de- 
monstrating many activities both in and out of 
school. Such a programme shows many phases of 
school life and entails participation by children 
from six to twenty years of age. As always, Dr. 
Demeza was an excellent master of ceremonies, 
introducing each number of the programme. The 
Rhythm Band, under the direction of Mr. K. 
Graham and the baton of Gordon Jackson, played 
two selections — “Camel Train” and “Travelling.” 
Of the three intermediate classes in the rhythm 
band, one remained on stage as a speech choir 
presenting the poem “The Wind is a Witch”, led by 
their speech teacher Mrs. N. Brennan. Choral 
speech is a part of the regular speech programme 
at our school and this performance provided an 
added incentive for the best possible speech pro- 
duction: 

A class of Junior Children in their third year 
of school, directed by their rhythm teacher, Miss 
M. Thompson and assisted by their home-room 
teacher, Mrs. J. McMaster, presented a fine display 
of Tinikling, a Philippine dance using blocks of 
wood and bamboo poles. The precision and rhythm 


of this performance was appre- 
ciated by the audience. 

Training in gymnastics was 
also demonstrated in the con- 
‘cert. Miss B. Lalonde began this 
part of the programme by hay- 
ing one of her regular classes 
of six and seven-year-olds pre- 
sent the “First Steps” in gym- 
nastics work — Tumbling and 
other drills. Miss A. Walsh used 
three ages of children to show 
the evolvement of gymnastic 
creative expression from the eas- 
ier to the more difficult phases. 
Rena Daigle and Francois Le- 
Clair performed a 
duet of gymnastic 
movement, Joan 
Jewison, an inter- 
mediate student, 
presented more dif- 
icult creative ex- 
pression using gym- 
nastics as her med- 
ium, and she was 
followed by Bonnie 
Tucker in a per- 
formance entitled 
“Freedom of Crea- 
tive Expression.” 
Congratulations to 
these students for 
an excellent dis- 
play. 

Miss C. Janisse 
directed her class of intermediate students in a 
short play entitled “Rip Van Winkle” which they 
had originally presented as entertainment for a 
birthday assembly and which included speech 
work as well as pantomime. The result was ex- 
cellent and the students and teachers deserve a 
credit for a fine performance. 

The boys’ gymnastic display was under the di- 
rection of their teacher Mr. M. Mohan. Several 
classes of different ages performed feats of tumb- 
ling, pyramids, and other phases of gymnastic 
routines. D. Fitchett and B. Lafleche presented 
some excellent solo work on the parallel bars. 

A senior speech choir was composed of three 
classes. They had studied and practised the speech 
of two poems during regular speech periods with 
their teachers Mrs. B. Ryan, Mr. C. Reid, and Mr. 
M. Roberts. Unified as a choir by Mr. Graham, they 
gave excellent renditions of “Little Brothers” and 


Sie 


“One Solitary Life.” Following this, young hard-of- 

hearing students under the direction of their 
teacher Mr. B. Grant brought some gifts to the 

audience from the Easter bunny. The date book for os 
Mr. Trudeau and the new arena for Belleville were v i a 
particularly enjoyed. 


A group of teen-age hard-of-hearing folksin- 
gers, led by Mr. Graham, sang a group of songs 
under the general heading of “Trees.” The enjoy- 
ment with which they performed was noticeable to 
the audience. 


The final part of the programme consisted of 
an excellent pantomime entitled “Jackie Gleason 
at the Circus,” capably directed by Mr. C. Robbins 
and assisted by Mrs. J. McAdam. This was the 
finest performance of pantomime in any of the 


Mr. Graham and the 
stage managers after the 
show — how else could 
they look so pleased? 


The Folksingers are B. Miller, 
D. Beany, B. Tucker, 

T. Manktelow, C. Greer, 

T. St. George, M. Gagne 

and Colleen Kenny. 


Watching the 
show can be 
tiring too, and 
these three 
first-graders 
take refuge 
with Counsellor 
G. Miller 


Mr. Mohan’s 
intermediate 
boys during 
their gymna- 
stic display. 


There are times 
when pupils, not 
only teachers, feel 
like standing on 
their heads. 


Third-year students perform a Philippine 
dance called “Tinikling.” 


recent variety concerts and is a credit both to the 
fine leadership which the students received and to 
the fine talents enthusiastically displayed by the 
participants. 


Proceeds from the Friday night performance 
went to the Pupils’ Benefit Fund, and from the 
Saturday night performance to the Federation of 
Silent Sports to aid in the expenses of student par- 
ticipation in the World Games for the Deaf to be 
held in Yugoslavia this August. Our thanks to the 
staff and students whose combined talents affor- 
You have to start sometime! ded another fine performance of a variety concert, 
Miss Lalonde’s youngest gymnasts “Presentation ’69”. 


are off to a rolling start. 


A group of intermediate 
gymnasts building a 
pyramid. 
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The Editor's Comment 


URING the last two months we have had a 

considerable number of visitors to the school 
and thanks should be given to all staff who made 
them so welcome and provided the usual interest- 
ing demonstrations. Visitors have included nurses 
and nurses-in-training from Hotel Dieu, Kingston 
and Kingston General Hospital; medical students 
from Queen’s University; Dr. Mitchell and some 
of his staff from the Hospital for Sick Children, 
Toronto; Miss McGregor, Director of Speech 
Therapy, Brantford Hospital; Dr. Tuck, Director 
of Rehabilitation Foundation, Toronto; teachers 
from Ottawa; Mr. Foucreault and members of the 
staff of Institut des Sourds’ Quebec. 


We have enjoyed meeting everyone and I am 
sure that the two-way interchange of ideas has 
been valuable to everyone concerned. 


At the time of writing, a major transformation 
is taking place in the Senior Boys’ Residence. After 
considerable discussion and planning, it was de- 
cided that one of the dormitories should be rede- 
signed to provide a more personal environment for 
the boys. The room has been carpeted, prefabri- 
cated partitions installed and new furniture 
bought and the boys should be moving in and 
enjoying the new facilities within the next few 
days. It is hoped that we will be able to make simi- 
lar changes in other dormitories. 


Miss Hegle, Supervising Teacher in the Junior 
School, and Mrs. Craig, Home Visiting Teacher, 
have recently visited the New York School for the 
Deaf at White Plains to investigate further the 
use of Cued Speech and its application to various 
ages of hearing impaired children. 


We have now had‘a further meeting to discuss 
our Centennial Year 1970. Many suggestions and 
tentative plans have been made. We have been 
pleased to receive a large number of photographs 
of the school and past activities. Readers are again 
asked to write to the school if they have any 
material which they think will be of value. 


We are pleased to announce that Clifton Carbin 
who was a student at O.S.D. and who is now study- 
ing at Gallaudet College has been elected President 
of the Alpha Sigma Pi Fraternity. He will serve 
during the coming academic year 1969-70. The 
objectives of the Fraternity are to promote leader- 
ship and high scholastic standards amongst the 
students. 


We are sorry to report that Mrs. Davidson and 
Miss Ling, teachers on the staff, and Mrs. Wallace 
and Mr. Doyle, supervising residence counsellors, 
have all spent some time in hospital. Everyone will 
wish them a rapid and complete recovery. 


We are pleased to announce the arrival of a son 
Allen Franklin for Denis and Geneva Newman. 
Allen was born on Monday, May 5th, 1969 at Belle- 
ville General Hospital weighing 8 lbs. 234 ozs. 
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will take place on 
Griday, Sune 20th, 1:30 p.m. 
Centennial Secondary School Auditorium 


On May 1 and 2, all members of the teaching 
and residential staff were invited to orientation 
sessions dealing with our Social Hygiene pro- 
gramme. Mrs. Gwen Usborne, who has spent the 
last year collating the material and rewriting the 
programme, led interesting discussions and sug- 
gested how the subject could be approached. The 
sessions included demonstrations of films, film 
strips, slides, transparencies, books and pamphlets 
and should prove to be of value to all staff. 

Readers of the last edition of the Canadian may 
have noticed a considerable number of printing 
errors. It is with deep regret that the Editor and 
proofreader announces that at the time, he 
suffered from what can only be diagnosed as a 
combination of a lack of concentration, an excess 
of inattention with some evidence of amnesia. If it 
happens again there will probably be some talk of 
extradition and repatriation. 

Seriously, we do regret errors especially when 
these involve names of contributors. Apologies 
must go to Mr. E. L. Scouten whose article on the 
Rochester Method appeared in that issue. 

Readers may also have noticed a change of type 
size used in the Canadian. This has unfortunately 
been necessary because of increased postal rates 
and the consequent need to economize on space. 
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Miss Cecelia Malony Receives Citation From Pope Paul VI 


Mr. G. Bunch, Dr. J. G. Demeza, Msgr. J. P. 
Sullivan, Miss C. Maloney, Mr. G. Lively, Mr. 
K. Dorschner at the Presentation. 


Readers will be delighted to hear of the great 
honour recently bestowed on Miss Cecelia Maloney, 
for many years a teacher and supervising teacher 
on our staff who is to retire this year. 

In Toronto on April 12 at the 11th Annual Ban- 
quet of the Ontario Chapters of the I.C.D.A. Miss 
Maloney was presented with a gold medal and 
citation from the Pope. Translated from the Latin 
the citation reads: 


“Paul VI reigning Pontiff has deigned to 
decree and liberally to give to Miss Cecelia 
Maloney a medal of gold especially estab- 
lished for whoever serves well the in- 
terests of Christ, giving to the said person 
the right to adorn herself with this mark 
of honour. 

From the Vatican Palace, 
20th day of February 1969” 


On the obverse of the medal is inscribed the 
words “Bene Merenti,” meaning “Well Done.” 

Miss Maloney also received a number of gifts 
and a purse of money from her many friends who 
are well aware of the great service she has given 
to the education of the deaf children generally and 
to Roman Catholic children in particular. 


June Homegoing 


School will close for the holiday on Thursday, 
June 26 and all our children will leave for their 
homes on that day. A “homegoing notice” listing 
further details will be forwarded to all parents 
within a few weeks. 


Re: Students Travelling on Trains: 


IF YOU WISH YOUR CHILD TO TRAVEL BY 
TRAIN, THE FARE MUST BE SENT PROMTLY, 
AND THE FARE DEADLINE DATE IS MONDAY 
JUNE 2, 


We must have our plans completed early for the 
June Homegoing since this is when all our students’ 
trunks must be shipped to their destinations. 
Arrangements must be made for the trunks to be 
taken to the station at the appropriate time before 
travelling day to ensure the trunks arrive at the 
same time as the pupils. Each trunk check must be 
put in the envelope with the railway ticket for 
each student. 

Rail reservations have been made for the pupils 
to their regular stations. If there are any changes 
you must notify the school immediately. 
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Re: Students being picked up by their Parents: 

Parents who are calling at the school for their 
children may call after 12:00 noon on Thursday, 
June 26, Please notify the Superintendent before 
May 30 stating the approximate time and date you 
plan to arrive. 

Please advise also whether you will take your 
child’s trunk with you or whether you wish it sent 
express collect to you. 


Open House 


1:30-5:00 Tours of Academic, Vocational 
and Physical Education classes 


Rhythm demonstrations 
Tours of Residences 
Fashion Show 


6:30 - 9:00 Boys’ Vocational classrooms will 
be open for Visitors 


Friday, June 6th 
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Bonnie Tucker is very pleased with her 
partially completed graduation dress. 


Shannon Corcoran is absorbed in her work on 
the sewing machine, part of the senior sewing 
programme. 


Where there is a will, there is a way! 
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Girls’ 


Vocational 


Classes 


A moment of triumph in junior girls’ class. 


7 
“I made it myself!” 


Suzanne Fournier is making belt loops for her 
dress while Colleen Kenny neatly embroiders a 
dresser scarf. 


€ 


This year there are 92 girls attending vocational 
classes in the Senior School at Belleville. Girls in 
Level 7, 8 and 9 spend two periods each day in Mrs. 
Maybee’s Sewing Class. Here they are taught basic 
sewing operations and do embroidery, crocheting, 
knitting and other hand skills. This year some of 
the older girls at these levels have become suffic- 
iently skilled to make projects such as skirts and 
jumpers for themselves. 

At the senior Levels, 10 to 14, the girls rotate 
among several vocational areas. These include 
Mrs. Bates’ Junior Typing room where the girls are 
taught the elementary typing skills. In the 
Senior Commercial room Miss Mills continues the 
typing programme on a variety of typewriters, 
both manual and electric. Here the programme 
broadens to include other business machines such 
as duplicators, calculators and a key punch. The 
primary goal of these two rooms is employment 
since a great number of our graduates will be 
employed in office work. 


Frances Gauthier, Patricia Weedmark and Mary 
Michelson are working on electric typewriters. 


ht fi! P Nev — | 
Colleen Jacques, Jean Orser and Susan Howarth 
began the typing course this year in the Junior 
Commercial programme. 
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Gloria Jarva keeps her eyes on her textbook as 
she types. 


The other vocational classes are directed more 
toward home-making and personal care. Mrs. 
Lewis teaches Beauty Culture and Miss O’Leary 
teaches Senior Sewing. Home Economics, Foods 
classes are shared by Mrs. Leach and Mrs. Bates. 

Ordinarily, classes in Levels 10 to 14 spend 4 
periods per day in the vocational area. This means 
that in a five-day cycle they have eight periods of 
typing and four periods each of Sewing, Home 
Economics and Beauty Culture. A few of our 
classes go to the school laundry for two periods 
each week where Mrs. McCullough teaches them to 
operate the prosperity press, the shirt press, and 
the flat work ironer. The girls also-de-some hand 
ironing. 

In summary, the basic objectives of the girls’ 
vocational training are twofold-- to prepare them 
toward being more self-sufficient in home-making 
and family care. a 


Michelle Burleigh puts a new card on the pro- 
gramme drum of the I.B.M. keypunch. 
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The study of nutrition is introduced at all levels. 
Regular lessons also include table setting, washing, 
drying and storing of dishes, and cleaning and 
storage of foods. 


Girls of the rhythm band are getting their hair 
styled for the spring concert by Madelynn Prubant, 
Suzanne Fleury, Carol Lamore and Mildred Rose. 


Shall we cut a little more? Payline Wreggitt 
seems to be enjoying styling Michele Burleigh’s 
hair, under the direction of Mrs. Lewis. 
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The course in Food and Home Management pro- 
vides practical experience in home surroundings 
for Mildred Rose and Glenda Ryall as they are 
doing the weekly cleaning here. 


Hand-ironing is part of instruction given during 
Laundry classes. Carol Lamore, Suzanne Fleury 
and Mary Fournier put their training to good use. 


Sik 


Mildred Rose is giving Glenda Ryall a manicure. 
This is part of the course on Grooming that all 
senior students receive. 
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Why Industrial Arts? 


The elementary hearing schools of Ontario are some- 
times criticized because of the number of students who 
go through the elementary system without developing 
sufficient skills in reading, writing and mathematics. Of 
course we as teachers of the deaf with a much more com- 
plex problem in these three subject areas are far from 
being beyond the reach of the same criticism. 

It is usually agreed that most people learn much 
easier and retain that knowledge longer if they can touch, 
see and handle the things they are studying. The deaf are 
dependent on these senses much more than the hearing 
child. Therefore, it is imperative that these channels of 
information be utilized to the maximum. This is where 
Industrial Arts classes can contribute to all subject areas. 


Bentley McDuff is soldering parts on “The Sea- 
horse” which he made of pieces of steel from the 


scrap barrel. 


Danny Tullock is roughing out a wood carving 
while David Beaney is busy etching and Gilbert 
Guerin is polishing a tray. 


For example, the teaching of lineal and quantitative 
measurements to show addition and subtraction of whole 
and mixed numbers. These math lessons are co-ordinated 
with the planning of student projects, the finished pro- 
ject being one of the motivating forces. Another example 
of a subject which can be reinforced through Industrial 
Arts is language. Short blackboard summaries of illus- 
trated skills and procedures can teach new words and 
simple sentence structure. Teacher demonstrations and 
pupil participation can be put into written form, Thus 
each day the pupils are meeting new words and prev- 
iously taught words are used in a different context. 


Assuming that words are a vehicle of thought, it is 
hoped that the language acquired in Industrial Arts 
will aid the deaf pupil in meeting the challenge of social 
and economic life. In regards to the economic aspect, it 
is language which will eventually aid the pupil in learning 
the increasingly complicated skills of today’s trades. 
Almost all trades require a person who is able to think 
and plan ahead. This type of planning will need math- 
ematical calculations and other semi-abstract thinking. 

Because of this need there seems to be a maximum 
point of skill proficiency which the deaf are able to 
attain. If after this point there is to be any great success 
in the trade the pupil must have the language needed to 
think and plan with. This is another reason why the 
teachers at the School for the Deaf, including the Indus- 
trial Arts Teachers, work so hard to provide the deaf 
student with the tool of success — language. 

Mr. Ernest Allore 


Education of the Deaf in Jamaica Faces Problems of a Growing Nation 


Ninety miles south of Cuba, lies a beautiful island — 
“a Tourists’ Paradise.” An island that is politically free, 
an island whose generally warm climate and friendly 
atmosphere offers a pleasant asylum to visitors from 
colder countries. This island is Jamaica. 

Though discovered by Columbus for Spain, and cap- 
tured and ruled by the English for over three hundred 
years, it has, seven years ago, cast off the vestiges of 
colonialism and is now an adult member of the Com- 
monwealth. 

This young nation now has to solve many problems, 
one of which is education of the handicapped. Insti- 
tutions for the visually handicapped are managed chief- 
ly by The Salvation Army; schools for the hearing 
impaired are maintained by charitable organizations 
and aided by the government. There are still not 
enough schools; those which exist are ill-equipped, and 
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there is a dearth of trained teachers. A task of great 
magnitude confronts the few trained teachers who so 
far have performed admirably. 

But what does the future hold? Now, since there is 
an accelerated programme whereby teachers are sent 
to England, Canada and the United States for specialized 
professional training, there seems to be hope. But lack 
of sufficient funds, adequate teaching aids and a poor 
understanding by the public of the needs of the deaf 
will continue to retard the progress of deaf education 
in Jamaica for yet some time. 

Evolution and transformation are always slow pro- 
cesses and there is confidence that one day Jamaica 
will boast an educational system for the deaf, equal, in 
depth and technique, to any other in the world. 

Thanks to England, Canada and The United States. 

Mr, Geo. Mitchell 
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a9 Any Dp sea betweé@persons describ: 


is not coincid but fully intended. The students of 183C2, who wan on 
guitlance of Mrs. J. Mann, say that they chose to describe the sent t 
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No,1 PEN PORTRAIT OF A TEACHER 


Her face is round. Her complexion is fair. Her eyes 
are brown and small and her hair is short and dark 
brown. She has dark brown eyelashes and eyebrows. She 
has a mouth with turned-up corners. Her chin is round 
and her nose is rather long. She looks like David 
Janesse’s wife. Eberhard Klanert 


No,2 PEN PORTRAIT OF A TEACHER 


His face is oval and of medium complexion and 
smooth, His eyes are dark brown and big. His hair is 
black, grey, long and straight. His eyelashes are long 
and black and his eyebrows are fairly thick. His chin is 
rather round and his nose is small and up a bit and 
cute, His lips look like girl’s lips. His smiles are big and 
good. He looks almost like David Janesse. 

Linda Hart 


No.3 PEN PORTRAIT OF A TEACHER 


He has a round face. His skin is rather rough. His 
eyes are brown. His eyes are rather large. He has a 
cleft chin. His nose looks like rather fat. His short 
straight hair is brown. He has a nice smile, Jim Howitt 


No.4 PEN PORTRAIT OF A TEACHER 


He has a round face. His face has a dark complexion. 
His eyes are brown and large. His eyelashes are a good 
size and his eyebrows are black, straight and rather 
long. His nose is round and short. He smiles too wide. 
His hair is black, short and curly. He looks like Sidney 
Poitier. Carol Cotton 


No.5 PEN PORTRAIT OF A TEACHER 


His face is triangular and his cheeks have medium 
complexion, He has blue eyes and his hair is a short 
college cut and light brown. His eyelashes are rather 
small and also his eyebrows rather curve. His chin is 
smaller than his head and his nose looks like a little 
cone, He has a mouth with turned up corners. He looks 
like a Centennial Secondary School teacher of physical 
education. Wayne Wilson 


No.6 PEN PORTRAIT OF A TEACHER 


He has a round face and dark complexion. His eyes 
are a dark brown and he has big eyebrows. His hair is 
neat, short and curly. His eyelashes are a good size and 
his eyebrows are black straight and raise when he talks. 
His forehead wrinkles. He has a short broad nose. His 
chin is round. When he smiles his face really brightens 
up, his eyes shine and it makes the person he is talking to 
happy. He looks like Sidney Poitier. Carolyn Greer 
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No.7 PEN PORTRAIT OF A STUDENT 


He has an oval face and pale freckled complexion. 
His eyes are light blue and huge. His hair is short blonde, 
straight but curly in some places. His eyebrows are al- 
most white and not too bushy. His forehead wrinkles. He 
has a short broad nose. His chin is square. When he 
smiles he shows dimples and his eyes shine. His person- 
ality is really friendly. He is a real good gentleman. He 
looks like a bookworm. Carolyn Greer 


No.8 PEN PORTRAIT OF A STUDENT 


Her face is almost round and medium complexion 
and smooth and very few freckles on her face. Her hair 
is fairly long and thick and black. Her eyelashes are few 
and black. Her lips are pretty shaped and her chin is 
round. Her nose is small. Her personality is happy. 

Linda Hart 


No.9 PEN PORTRAIT OF A STUDENT 


She has a triangular face. Her face has a light com- 
plexion. Her cheeks are pink and she has dimples. She 
has a mouth with turned-up corners. Her nose is rather 
long and medium shape. Her eyelashes are a good size 
and her eyebrows are black and thick. Her hair is medium 
blonde and short and straight. Her eyes are dark blue 
and rather big. Her personality is quiet and serious. She 
looks rather mod. Carol Cotton 


No.10 PEN PORTRAIT OF A STUDENT 


He has a triangular face and big blue eyes. His hair 
is short and light brown. His eyebrows are curved. His 
chin is smaller than his head. He hasn’t sideburns or a 
beard. His nose is rather wide. He has dimples and his 
mouth has turned-up corners. He always laughs when 
someone says some jokes. He looks like Steve McQueen. 

Wayne Wilson 


No.11 PEN PORTRAIT OF A STUDENT 


He has a triangular face and a light complexion. His 
eyes are blue and rather big when he is happy. His nose 
looks small. His short straight hair is brown. His per- 
sonality is friendly. He looks like a baby. Jim Howitt 


No.12 PEN PORTRAIT OF A STUDENT 


His face is a triangular shape. He has a beard. His 
eyes are blue and his hair is a little curly. It has waves 
and is dark brown. He has a mouth with turned-up 
corners His nose is medium long and short. He looks like 
a Frenchman. Eberhard Klanert 
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The pupil’s write: 


A Visit to Sir Winston Churchill School 


On March 26 we ate dinner in the Dining room. Miss 
Janisse wrote on the blackboard. It said, “7HH1, 2 and 
3 will bring running shoes to school tomorrow.” We were 
wondering why we had to bring our shoes to school. So 
after dinner we went to the gym. After gym we went to 
school with our running shoes. Mr, Grant told us about 
Sir Winston Churchill School. Then we knew why we 
had to bring our running sho:s. We talked about the 
visit. After that we worked hard. 

On March 27 we brought our slippers and running 
shoes to Mr. Grant’s class. THH1, 2, and 3 got on the 
bus. The bus went to the Sir Winston Churchill School. 
We got off the bus and went into the School. 

We went to our class. Oliver and I were in the same 
class, There were about 16 or 18 boys and girls in the 
class. They said “Hi” to us. We sat down and we worked 
hard. We did some Math. 

Then at 10:30 we went outside for recess. We played 
and we talked about O.8.D. and about teachers. 

After recess we went back to school. We worked at 
reading. I was pretty good. After the reading we went 
to the auditorium for lunch at 12:00. We ate lunch and 
put the bags in the garbage can. The teachers got every- 
thing all ready for sports. We played volleyball and floor 
hockey. I played volleyball. 

After that we went back into the class. We worked at 
some spelling. 

After recess my class went to the art room. I drew a 
dog and a dog’s house. Then we went back to our class. 
We talked and looked at some pictures. At 3:00 we went 
to the bus. We waved good-bye to the boys and girls, 
Many boys and girls waved to us. We got in the bus and 
it went back to O.S.D. We went to Mr. Grant’s class. We 
talked about the hearing school. We had an interesting 
day. by Randy Kilpatrick. 


A Visit to a Hearing School 


Yesterday all the Hard of Hearing classes went to the 
Sir Winston Churchill School on the bus at 9 o’clock. We 
put boxes of lunch in the bus. I went into Miss Hicks’ 
classroom. I saw two gerbils in a cage. The gerbil with 
the bigger tail was a boy. The girl had a small tail. The 
boy’s name was Romeo and the girl’s name was Juliet. 

We had recess from 10:30 to 10:45. We played floor 
hockey and volleyball at lunch time. In the afternoon at 
recess we played alleys. I have 48 alleys. We came back 
to O.8.D. at 3 o’clock. We had a good time at the hearing 
school, by Gordon Perchalick, 


Our Visit to a Hearing School 


Yesterday Mr. Grant’s class and I went to Sir Win- 
ston Churchill School on the bus at about nine o’clock. 
My teacher was Miss Hicks. She had thirty-four hearing 
boys and girls. I worked at Language, Reading and 
Mathematics. 

Miss Hicks told us that we could play outside. Dennis 
went outdoors with me, I heard a girl ring a big bell. I 
went and lined up near the door. I took off my green 
coat in Mrs. Foster’s room. 

I went to Miss Hicks’ classroom and I saw two ger- 
bils in a big box. I held the cage. The gerbils were light 
brown and white. They had sharp teeth. I gave them 
some Hamster food. They liked that food. Sometimes 
they like to eat a box of Kleenex or some pieces of paper. 
Romeo had a long tail. Juliet had a short tail. They ran 
very fast too and they could dance. I laughed and 
laughed. G 

At twelve o’clock many boys, girls and I went to the 
Gym for lunches. The menu was cookies, sandwiches, 
bananas, carrots and celery sticks and chocolate bars. 
Then, we played vollevball and floor hockey. Randy and 
I went to another teacher’s classroom. I played the piano. 

We went to sing in the auditorium. I enjoyed it. I 
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went to play outside with many alleys at recess. We 
came back to the Main School at three o'clock, I liked 
the Sir Winston Churchill School. By Earl Champagne. 


Our Visit to Sir Winston Churchill Public School 


Yesterday March 27, 7HH1,2,3 and Mrs. Brennan, Miss 
Huffman, Miss Janisse and Mr, Grant went to Sir Winston 
Churchill Public School. We met a boy and girl first, We 
met the principal, Mr. Summers, We put our coats in a 
class. Then we went to the library. 

A girl took me to my Grade 5 room. Miss Heasman 
was my teacher. I sat at the desk near Kathy and a boy. 
I liked math the best, We went outside for recess at 10:30 
and 2:30. I played tugball with my friends, 

In the gym I ate lunch. Miss McKenzie made my lunch, 
After lunch I played floor hockey and volleyball. I went 
back to my classroom at 1:20. 

At three o'clock we left their school by bus. I had a 
good time because I liked to play floor hockey. I would 
like to go to hearing school again. 

Gordon Jackson 


Our Visit to Sir Winston Churchill Public School 


7HH1,2,3 and Miss Janisse, Mrs. Brennan, Miss Huff- 
man and Mr. Grant went to Sir Winston Churchill School 
yesterday March 27, at 9:00 by bus. At the door we met 
a girl and a boy who told us to come in. Then we met Mr, 
Summers, the principal. 

We put our coats in one of the classrooms, Afterwards, 
we went to the library. A girl took me to my Grade 5 
room, My teacher's name was Miss Heasman. I sat at a 
desk near Kathy. I liked spelling the best. I went outside 
at 10:30 a.m. and 2:30 p.m. 

In the gym, I ate the lunch that Miss McKenzie made, 
First I played volleyball. I played floor hockey. At 1:20 I 
came back to the same class. 

We left school at 3:00. I had a good time because the 
boys and girls were my friends, I would like to go again. 

By Janet Mawdsley 


Our Visit to Sir Winston Churchill Public School 


7HH1,2,3, and Mrs. Brennan, Miss Janisse, Miss Huff~- 
man and Mr, Grant went to Sir Winston Churchill 
School yesterday morning, March 27 at 9 o'clock by bus. 
At the door we met a girl and a boy. Then we met Mr. 
Summers, the principal. We put our coats in one of the 
classrooms, 

We went to the library. A girl took me to my Grade 
5-6 room, The teacher’s name was Miss Heasman. I sat 
down at a desk near Doug and Gordon, I liked Math, 
stories and spelling. 

I went outside for recess at 10:30 a.m. and 2:30 p.m, 
I played with my girl friends. In the gym I ate the lunch 
that Miss McKenzie made. After lunch I played volleyball 
and floor hockey with the girls. At 1:20 p.m, I came back 
to the same classroom, 

We left their school at 3 o’clock. I had a good time at 
school because many boys and girls were my friends. I 
would like go to Sir Winston Churchill Public School 
again, By Kathy Gibson 


Our Visit to Sir Winston Churchill Public School 


On March 27, 1969 Mrs. Brennan, Miss Janisse, Mr. 
Grant, Miss Huffman and 7HH1,2,3 went to Sir Winston 
Churchill Public School at 8:50. We met a girl and boy 
by the door. They said, “Hello, come in.” We put our 
coats in a classroom. Afterwards we went to the library, 
A girl took me to my Grade 5 room. 

My teacher was Miss Heasman. I sat at a desk. Janet 
sat near me. I liked Math the best, I went outside at 10:30 
a.m, and 2:30 p.m. 

In the gym I ate the lunch that Miss McKenzie made, 
After lunch I played in the gym. I played floor hockey and 
volleyball. At 1:20 I came back into my room, 

We left their school at 3:00 by bus. I had a good time 
because I played with the boys and girls. I would like to 
go again, By Douglas Baxter 
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A Day with the 
Aphasic Class 


Each morning we have a time for singing. This is 
usually followed by the children running, skipping, 
hopping, marching, etc. to piano music. The children 
enjoy making their own music also. We learned about 
soft and loud, high and low, up and down, fast and slow 
quite easily this way. 


Phonics and Auditory discrimination are taught 
here. Debbie Hamel is circling the sounds as they are 
said aloud. Others in this group are Murray Matchett, 
Gordon Forsythe and Murray McCormick. 


Walking Board exercises. The walking board teaches 
balance and laterality. The child learns to balance him- 
self and walk slowly, heel to toe, forward, walk back- 
ward, walk sidewise, turn and bounce. Murray Matchett 
is walking backward holding a stick. Watching from 
left to right are Murray McCormick, Jimmy Collins, 
Gordon Forsythe, Debbie Hamel and Arthur Zillman. 


Here are Murray McCormick, Jimmy Collins, Debbie 
Hamel and Arthur Zillman working on their assigned 
tasks. 
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Audio-visual aids play an important role in the edu- 
cational program for aphasic children. Through their 
use each child in the class can be engaged in a bene- 
ficial exercise or activity. The pupils work on their 
own or in small groups with these devices while the 
teacher works with another group or individual child. 


A good basic vocabulary is essential to all children. 
Eric Wright is working on building up his vocabulary 
using the Language Master. This device presents the 
word (or phrase or sentence) through both the auditory 
and visual media. It gives the pupil an opportunity to 
hear his attempt to say the word and compare it to that 
of the teacher. He can continue working with the word 
until he is satisfied. His final trial remains recorded on 
the card for the teacher to examine later and give indi- 
vidual therapy, as needed. 


When a child becomes too easily distracted by other 
activities and is having difficulty completing assigned 
work he or she goes to his or her own “office” and 
works. Arthur Zillman is working in his “office.” 


The tape recorder has proved very useful in our pro- 
gram. Pupils enjoy working with it. It gives them a 
great deal of satisfaction to hear their own voices and 
this stimulates and aids in speech therapy: Albert 
Hale is recording a passage from his reader. He will 
play his reading back through the earphone and thus 
be able to monitor his own speech. 


The Programmed Reading Kit has been very bene- 
ficial with its phonetic approach to reading. Pupils 
learn to attack almost any word phonetically, with 
general success. In this photograph Larry Brown and 
Allan Mott are using the “two-letter” cards. Every day 
each pupil spends one half hour using the reading kit. 
In the background James Morrison is using the Lan- 
guage Master. 
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I am a little boy six years old, living at the On- 
tario School for the Deaf in Belleville. My home is 
in Dunvogan and I have one sister and one 
brother. 

Last September Mommy and Daddy packed my 
clothes in a big trunk and brought me and my 
trunk to the school. It was all very interesting 
until I arrived at the school. Then I saw many 
people I did not know. 

After Mommy and Daddy talked to my coun- 
sellor (my Mommy, while I’m at school) they left 
to go home. I was very frightened because I did not 
know anyone, but my counsellor was very kind. 
She dried my tears and gave me a candy. Then 
she took me outside where many little boys and 
girls were playing. I sat very quiet and watched 
them. After a while I went over and started play- 
ing too; they were having so much fun. 

Late in the afternoon we came in and washed 
our hands and face. We were tired and hungry. 
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School” Seen Throug 
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At 5:30 we walked down a long hall to the din- 
ing room. It was a large room with many tables. 
I sat at a table with my counsellor and eleven 
other boys with whom I had been playing, so I 
wasn’t frightened any more. After our supper of 
poached eggs, lettuce salad, toast and milk, cake 
and fruit we went to the playroom and watched 
TV for a while, then prepared for bed. We knelt 
down and prayed, “I love God, I want to be good, 
Amen.” 

Mommy wasn’t here to tuck me in, and my own 
little bed seemed far away. My counsellor showed 
me where her bedroom was, right near mine, so 
I could wake her if I needed her. But I was so tired 
and my bed looked so white and. cool and com- 
fortable. Oh My! I must have slept soundly all 
night, for I opened my eyes and I could see the sun 
shine on the drapes. 

I sat up and looked around; one or two other 
little boys were awake also. We smiled at each 
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other and decided we would look around. Very 
quietly we got out of bed and put on our slippers. 
Then we decided it would be more fun if all the 
boys came with us exploring. But I guess we were 
not quiet enough for the counsellor’s door opened 
and she came in. She asked us to stay in bed just 
a little longer, until she came and put the lights 
on. Oh well! We had a whole new day ahead for 
exploring. How wonderful! Today would be my 
first day of school. 

After dressing we were to make our beds. It 
is surprising how a nice, white, smooth bed can 
get so mixed up. It seemed so much easier for the 
counsellor to straighten out. But I was just little 
then, that was five months ago. I can make my 
own bed now. After a nice breakfast of juice, cereal, 
toast and honey, and a big cup of milk, we went 
to the dorm to wash up for school. 

At 8:30 we went down another hall to a nice 
room with windows along one side. The teacher 
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the Eyes of a Six-Year-Old 


met us at the door. 

There were little tables and chairs, books and 
toys, even some flowers in the window like mom- 
my has at home. This was going to be interesting. 
After a while, if I work hard I will be able to write 
a letter and tell mommy about all the wonderful 
things we do here. 


There are boys and girls here from many diff- 
erent places in Ontario. One little boy came all 
the way from Greece. Now he lives in Ontario and 
goes to my school. 

I love all my playmates. After school and on 
Saturdays we go swimming, skating, to a movie 
and play outside. Sometimes after supper the 
counsellor will give us a large ball and let us play 
soccer. We take our shoes off so no one will get 
hurt. We have lots of fun. I think living at the 
“School” is great. Don’t you wish you were a little 
deaf boy and could come here too? 

Counsellor Jessie Craft 
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Larry and Maurice practice putting on an arm 
bandage. To put a bandage on an injured wrist 
may not always be as humorous. 


Scouts Complete First Aid Course 


The Belleville District Council for Scouting con- 
ducted a Silver Star first-aid course, during April 
and May one evening a week for five weeks. We 
participated in the course by sending Steven Brad- 
shaw, John Turner, Larry Lapierre, and Maurice 
Guinette. All of these scouts successfully passed 
the course. We wish to congratulate these scouts. 
I know they worked hard but they also enjoyed the 
course and fellowship of the evenings. We hope 
that in the future these scouts and others will be 
taking part in special courses in scouting. 

Mr. Miller, one of our resident counsellors, ac- 
companied the scouts to each of the meetings and 
was able to give much assistance to the boys espec- 
ially when it came to explaining such words as 
lacerations, antispetic, and abrasions, to name 
a few. 

The course consisted of techniques and proce- 
dures in bandaging, treatments of various injuries 
and artificial respiration. 


John Turner fits a head bandage to Steven Brad- 
shaw under the watchful eye of the scoutmaster. 
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With the Boy Scouts 


Dennis Fitchett, Robert Frechette, Gaetan Bour- 
gault and Jacques Maisonneuve, bringing in sup- 
plies of food and first aid equipment. 


Trip to Vanderwater Park 


On Saturday morning, February 15 the Boy 
Scouts of O.S.D. went on a hike. At first we boarded 
a bus to take us to Vanderwater Park. We walked a 
long way in the half deep snow. Soon we stopped 
to get a drink of water, then we went on. We stop- 
ped soon to have lunch. I made the hot cocoa while 
Larry Lapierre did the beans up. After eating we 
went tobogganing on a little hill. Steven Bradshaw 
and I went for a walk. We took a toboggan with us. 

We walked a few yards when I found a hill. It 
looked like a good one to go tobogganing on. i 
climbed up the hill to go down on it. When I reach- 
ed the top I turned the toboggan around to go 
down. I went down faster than I went up because 
it was a huge hill. When I reached the bottom I 
hit a tree and went flying through the air. Soon 
other kids were doing the same. 

After awhile we went back to where we were 
supposed to meet the bus. We were early so we 
went tobogganing on a hill close by. Soon the bus 
came and picked us up to bring us back to O.S.D. I 
was soaking wet when I got out of the bus. 

John Turner 


The Scouts starting out for the long trip to the 
camp site and lunch. 
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Thank You, Kind Drisnds 


Dear Former Students and Members of the I.C.D.A.: 


The Banquet in Toronto on April 12, and all the events of 
that evening were a complete surprise which left me thor- 
oughly overwhelmed. What a well-guarded secret! 

Your generosity was very touching and heart-warming 
and I wish to extend to you all a few simple words of thanks 
right from my heart. 

The presentation of the Papal Medal, “BENE MERENTI”, 
is the greatest reward one could ever hope to receive. I feel 
I need another thirty years with the Deaf to merit such an 
honour. With great humility I shall treasure it, always re- 
membering that it was my “Deaf” friends who made it all 
possible. Please God there will be future opportunities to 
serve the Deaf in some capacity. 

The rocking chair is being used every evening and will be 
enjoyed more and more as time goes on. The purse of money 
is safely banked, awaiting the time when I see something I 
really want as a permanent reminder of all the generous 
donors. As I read the long list of names, many pleasant 
memories come to mind when I recall just where you sat in 
my classroom. You are all there in my mind’s eye. 

The life membership in the I.C.D.A. is another treasured 
gift, and I hope, during my retirement, to appear at as many 
LC.D.A. functions as possible. 

The gifts from the local chapters, Toronto, Peterborough, 
London-Kitchener, Ottawa-Hull, and North Bay are very 
beautiful and all very useful. The “retirement good wishes” 
and the gifts from all the chapters are much appreciated 
and are further reminder of my ex-students whom it was a 
pleasure to teach. 

A special “thank you” goes to the non-members of the 
LC.D.A. and to those donors who graduated before 1938. I 
hope to meet you all at further functions of the I.C.D.A. 

Once again, dear friends, thank you sincerely for the 
banquet and for all that followed on that never-to-be-forgot- 
ten evening of April 12, 1969. 

May God bless you, everyone, and keep you in His care. 
You have a perpetual remembrance in my prayers. 


Your grateful teacher and friend, 


Cecelia Maloney 
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@ Graduates of 1969 


Michelle Burleigh 


Michelle comes from Toronto. The cause of her deafness is 
unknown. She came to O.S.D. in 1963. Her favorite sports 
include volleyball, swimming, badminton and bowling. She 
is planning to do office work after graduation. 


William Chalmers 


William has been enrolled at O.S.D. for thirteen years. His 
vocational training has been in the Auto Body Shop. Bill’s 
favorite sports are floor hockey, curling, hockey and golf. 
In the future he would like to work in an auto body shop in 
Capreol. 
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James Dochuk 


James, a nineteen year old student, was born deaf. He now 
lives in Whitby, Ontario. In 1955 he enrolled at the Ontario 
School for the Deaf. James’ vocational training has been in 
woodworking, finishing and spraying. His favorite sports 
are basketball, volleyball, softball and hockey. 


€ 


Suzanne Fournier 


Suzanne has attended the O.S.D. for 12 years. She spent 
one year in the Milton School for the Deaf. She was born 
deaf. Suzanne’s favorite sports are volleyball and badmin- 
ton. She hopes that she will work as a typist in Ottawa this 
summer. 


Pa 
cy 


Michel O. Gagne 


Michel was born hard of hearing and he is a bilingual stu- 
dent from Iroquois Falls. He enrolled at O.S.D. in the fall of 
1966 at the age of 17. He concentrated on vocational training 
and specialized in printing. His favorite sports have been 
hockey, curling, golf and car-racing. This fall, Michel hopes 
to find employment in a printing office in Ottawa. 


Robert Garniss 


Robert was born in Sault Ste Marie and became deaf at six 
months. He attended Liverpool, England School for one year. 
Back in Canada, he came to the O.S.D. at the age of six. He 
was a full time vocational student in the Upholstering Shop 
and has done some work in Finishing. His favorite sports 
are hockey, football, baseball, soccer and indoor sports. 


Richard Gill 


Richard was born in Myrnam, Alberta, and became deaf at 
the age of four. He came to the O.S.D. at the age of seven. 
Before that he went to a public school in Oakville. He has 
spent thirteen years here and has worked in the Wood- 
working Shop for four years. His favorite sports are football, 
tennis, softball and golf. 


Colleen Kenny 


Colleen was born in Orleans, Ontario. She became deaf at 
—. four months. She attended Cambridge Public School for four 
ae years; Fairfield Public School for six years and O.S.D. for 
three years. Her favorite subject is language. Colleen hopes 
that she will find a job as a typist. 


Larry Lalonde 


Larry is from Cornwall,Ontario and is nineteen years old. He 
has been at O.S.D. for thirteen years. Larry’s favorite sports 
are football and swimming. He has been in the general shops 
for four years, and he hopes to work in Cornwall after 
graduation. 


Sharlene MacDuff 


Sharlene was born in Gooderham, Ont., and has been-at O.S.D. 
since 1956. She has had training in Home Economies, Sewing, 
Beauty Culture and Typing. She will work as a typist in 
Ottawa. Her favorite sports are track and field, badminton 
and swimming. Sharlene is very happy to be able to go to the 
Deaf Olympics this summer. 


Connie MacGregor 


Connie was born in Renfrew, Ontario and became hard of 
hearing at three years of age. She attended St. Thomas 
Apostle School for seven years. Then she came to O.S.D. for 
seven years. She has worked at Typing, Sewing, Beauty Cul- 
ture and Home Economics. 


Mildred Rose 


Mildred is from Eganville, Ont. and is twenty years old. She 
has been at O.S.D. for twelve years. Her favorite sports are 
running and basketball. Beside regular vocational shops she 
has had training in sewing and hospital work. Mildred was 
born in Pembroke and was eight months old when she 
became deaf. She hopes to work in Ottawa next year. 


Glenda Ryall 


Glenda is from Little Britain and is twenty years old. She 
has been at O.S.D. for ten years. Glenda’s favorite sports are 
badminton and volleyball. Beside the regular vocational 
shops, she has had training in Laundry and hospital work. 
Glenda hopes to work in Lindsay next year. 


Patrick St. Louis 


Patrick was born in Cornwall, Ontario. He became deaf at 
nine months and came to O.S.D. when he was six years of 
age. Pat liked to work in vocational shops and completed a 
course in Welding. He has left the school to find employment. 


—— Sherry Smith 


Ra Sherry is a nineteen-year-old student who was born deaf. 
She lived in Toronto. Sherry came to O.S.D. at the age of 
seven and has been here for twelve years. Her favorite sports 
are basketball, volleyball and tennis. Now she is working as 
typist in Toronto. 


Bonnie Tucker 


Bonnie has been enrolled in this school for ten years. She has 
been active in sports of all kinds. Her favorite academic sub- 
ject has been language. She hopes to find a position as typist 
in Toronto in the fall after her trip to Yugoslavia to com- 
pete in the Deaf Olympics. 
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Pauline Wreggitt 


Pauline comes from Huntsville. She was born deaf and has 
w been enrolled at the O.S.D. for fourteen years. Her favorite 
sports are volleyball, badminton and swimming. She hopes 
to work as a typist in Ottawa after graduation. 


The Editor’s Comment 


ONCE again we offer our sincerest congratula- 

tions to the graduates of 1969. This has, I feel, 
been a very successful year of continuing growth 
and participation by all the students in making 
decisions and in accepting responsibility. The 
Students’ Council has continued to offer valuable 
Suggestions and on several occasions has, with 
minimum guidance, taken full responsibility for 
organizing activities. The Residence Committee 
has met regularly to discuss the organization of 
the residences and to offer suggestions and ask 
about changes in dining facilities. Senior boys 
have offered their opinions about the layout of the 
new dormitory and after further experience their 
comments will be valuable in planning further 
extensions. These have been excellent experiences 
in learning to live together and we hope that more 
and more students will become fully involved. 

On, Friday, June 6, we held a very successful 
Open House. This was very well attended and we 
were glad to see so many parents and friends of 
O.S.D. The Fashion Show was a centre of attrac- 
tion as usual and the girls obviously enjoyed 
modelling their dresses. In addition to the tours 
of the school there were several areas on view 
for the first time this year. These included the 
hard-of-hearing classes and the new induction 
loop system. Many visitors felt that the display in 
the Art Room in the senior school was outstanding 
and great credit must go to the students who, 
under the guidance of Mr. Graham, have produced 
such fine examples of creativity. There were also 
many favourable comments about the new senior 
dormitory which serves as a model for future 
planning. 

The newest of all innovations was the closed 
circuit TV system. As visitors entered the main 
door a monitor allowed them to see themselves as 
others see them. Candid Camera had arrived! The 
Fashion Show was also televised and put on video- 
tape for future showing. 

We were very pleased to welcome groups of 
hearing children who were visiting the school and 
we hope that the tour was an enjoyable and va- 
luable learning experience. During the past year 
1 have been pleased to see a growing involvement 
of our students with hearing children. For many 
years the main contact has been in athletics and 
games and now this has spread into other activ- 
ities. Readers may have seen an account earlier in 
the year, of a day visit that some of our pupils 
made to a hearing school, joining in all the activ- 
ities. A further group has repeated the experience 
and next year it is anticipated that selezted hard- 
of-hearing children will be forming a permanent 
class within a hearing school. Present planning is 
that they will go each day with their teacher and 
according to their age, aptitude and ability will 
integrate with hearing children in their classes 
and outside activities. 

Graduation Exercises will take place on Friday, 
June 20 at Centennial Secondary School and we 
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Young Lovers 
Theywalklikethisoncampus— 
They’re young and life is bliss; 
A thoughtless word, a quarrel, 
And then they walk 
Like SuBEe SoS sess e Sale this. 
From The Washingtonian, April 1969 


look forward to seeing parents of graduates. 

Parents are reminded that school closes on 
Thursday, June 26, and students will return on 
Tuesday, September 2 and Wednesday, September 
3. Additional information will be sent to parents 
during the summer vacation. 

Parents are urged to make appointments with 
their dentists to have their children’s teeth 
checked and repaired if necessary during the sum- 
mer months. They are reminded also that all new 
entrants and all children transferring from the 
junior to the senior department are required to 
have a medical examination. The appropriate 
medical forms for completion will be sent to 
parents of those children involved. 

We were pleased to hear that on Wednesday, 
May 7, at Convocation Hall, University of Toronto, 
an Honorary Doctor of Divinity degree was con- 
ferred upon the Reverend Robert L. Rumball, 
Minister of the Evangelical Church of the Deaf, 
Toronto. 

We will all, I am sure, offer our best wishes to 
the Canadian, athletes generally and the O.S.D. 
Belleville students in particular, who will be com- 
peting in Yugoslavia this summer. It will be an 
enviable experience for all and we know that 
though they win or lose they will have given their 
best efforts in the competition. 


The Canadian 
Belleville, June 1969 
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Elgin Vader 


Elgin Vader 

Mr, E. A. Vader received his Bachelor of Arts 
degree at the May 31 Convocation of Queen’s Uni- 
versity, Kingston. Mr. Vader has been teaching at 
O.S.D., Belleville for eighteen years and current- 
ly teaches senior mathematics. He will continue 
his studies next year at San Fernando Valley 
State College, California where he will work on his 
masters degree in school administration and 
supervision in the area of education of the deaf. 


William Conley 

William Conley of Belleville received his Bach- 
elor of Arts degree at the 105th commencement of 
Gallaudet College, Washington, D.C., on May 19, 
1969. His diploma was conferred by Canadian Am- 
bassador Ritchie and Dr. Elstad, president of. Gal- 
laudet College. He hopes to plan toward his Master 
of Arts in teaching degree at Gallaudet College. 


William Conley 


Bill Williams 


Bill Williams 
Mr. W. Williams received his Bachelor of Arts 
degree at the May 31 Convocation of Queen’s Uni- 
versity, Kingston, Mr. Williams has been at O.S.D. 
Belleville for fifteen years and for the past five 
years has been Supervising Teacher in the Senior 
School. 


Richard Csabi 

Richard Alexander Csabi of Fort Erie, Ont., 
received his Bachelor of Science degree in Library 
Science at the 105th Commencement of Gallaudet 
College, Washington, D.C., May 19. Mr. Csabi is 
the son of Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Csabi of 14 
Jennet Street, Fort Erie, Ont. and also is a gra- 
duate of this school. He also attended St. Mary’s 
School for the Deaf in Buffalo, New York. Mr. 
Csabi plans to pursue a career in library science 
for the government in Ottawa. 


Students, Staff and Readers .. . All Help Make The Canadian 


During the year we have received some very 
favourable comments about The Canadian. The 
majority of readers seem to like the new format 
and have enjoyed the increased numbers of photo- 
graphs. We have tried to cover all areas of the 
school and have included as much as possible, 
orginal articles by students and staff. A magazine 
is only as good as its contributors and I feel that 
this year we have been very fortunate in receiving 
excellent material so that we have seldom had 
difficulty in filling the pages. A great deal of 
thought has obviously gone into the articles and 
we apologize if we have missed out a piece either 
through lack of space or because the deadline was 
reached. We do try to include everything we 
receive and appreciate all the efforts that are 
made to keep up the standards of The Canadian. 

As a side comment it would be of great help to 
us if contributors who are submitting photographs 
would also supply captions that can be used. 

To mention some names means that others will 
not be included in our appreciation, but we do 
thank everyone. Some members of staff have 
contributed by co-ordinating material from 
certain areas and for this we offer thanks to Mrs. 
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Mann, Senior School; to Mrs. Muirhead, Junior 
School; to Mr. Hodgson, Vocational School; to Mr. 
Fox, Mr. Doyle, Mrs. Wallace, Mrs. Weir, Mrs. 
Hough, Miss McFarlane and Mr. Davidson, super- 
visors of residential staff for their work; to Mr. 
Graham for his articles on the Art Programme, 
the Pageant and Presentation ’69; to Miss Lalonde, 
Miss Walsh and Mr. Bryant for their contributions 
covering athletics and physical education; to Miss 
Hockley for her coverage of extra-curricular activ- 
ities; to Mr. McMaster and Mrs. Phillips for their 
articles on the Aphasic Classes. A special mention 
must go to Mrs. Craft for her excellent study of a 
six-year-old deaf child. An extra thank you goes to. 
Mr. Miller for his initiative and enthusiasm in 
covering the photographic needs so adequately. 
And last, but not least, to all those students who 
have written of their experiences. 

._ We take for granted the excellent job carried 
out by Mr. Hoxford and Mr. Zweck and the boys 
of the Print Shop and thank them for their pa- 
tience when articles and editorials do not appear 
on time. As a postscript, my personal thanks go to 
Mrs. McFee who types all the editorials and whose 
memory of details saves me much embarrassment, 
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Senior Boys’ Residence Goes Modern 


“What a difference,” “Oh boy, it wasn’t like this when 
I was in residence!” These are only a few of the compli- 
mentary remarks expressed by all of the graduates of 
yesteryear who visited in the senior boys’ residence last 
weekend and during Open House on Friday, June 6, and 
they were thrilled at the “New Look” of Dorm 8 in the 
Senior Boys’ residence. 


Through co-operation of Superintenaent Dr. Demeza, 
Mr. Strawbridge and the Department of Education, a 
big change has made our senior residence more homelike. 
Planners were brought in, and after much thought by 
architects and staff, along with suggestions from the 
students, work began three months ago to change Dorm 8 
from the old dorm-style quarters with rows of beds into 
12 double rooms. 


A grey carpet was rolled in for some of our “VIB’s” 
(Very Important Boys) and it covers the entire dormitory 
floor. New bunk-type beds were installed with new foam 
mattresses, new sheets, pillow cases and bed spreads. 
White blinds were placed on the windows, 40-inch indi- 
vidual desks with concealed lights were placed in each 
room. New clothes cupboards were erected and plateglass 
mirrors fastened to doors. A complete decoration of walls 
and ceiling was carried out — a motif of wood design 
in bright colors adorns the walls between rooms. Shelves 
for books, both library and fiction, are handy to all. A 
special area for reading and relaxing is in one corner 
of the dorm, along with a large modern round table and 
four arm chairs, 


At a meeting two weeks ago conducted by Mr. Clare, 
our Dean of Residence, the boys chose their own room 
mates. Stewart Depencier, one of our senior students, was 
elected monitor by the group and occupies a single room. 


All the boys take real pride in their new surroundings 
and are hawk-like in ensuring that all goes well in their 
new home away from home. Rumors have it that if this 
change proves successful, other dorms in the senior 
residence will become modern, on the same level as Dorm 
8. 


Many staff members, parents and friends of our boys 
have visited the new dorm and words of praise and 
congratulations for a job well done were extended to 
Dr. Demeza and all who made this possible. We are all 
looking forward to the completion of further areas in 
our residence. 


Wilf Doyle 
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Giving Insight to Blind Students 


How can a sightless person sense the shape and opera- 
tion of a pair of gears without losing a finger? Pose the 
problem to two of our creative teaching-aid makers and 
you will be surprised. 

When Superintendent S. E. Armstrong of the Ontario 
School for the Blind, Brantford, visited with his long- 
time friend, Dr. Demeza, they toured the Vocational 
Building. Mr. Armstrong, observing the great numbers of 
teaching aids used, noted that the concept of gear opera- 
tion was one which could best be explained by models. 
Three shops became involved. Gear design in third year 
Drafting produced the drawing for a seventeen inch spur 
gear from which Mr. Bramley’s Cabinet Making shop 
jig-sawed a fine matching pair with teeth sufficiently 
large to feel the involute shape. These were finished with 
urethane lacquer. 

In Machine Shop, meanwhile, Mr. Knight, who has 
designed some of the finest ingenious teaching aids, met 
the challenge. The third year machinists produced not 
only a gear and a pinion on prescribed centres, but also a 
working rack to engage into the gear train. These were 
carefully mounted so the sightless pupils can manually 
operate the gears without losing a finger. 

The close association of the schools for the blind and 
deaf has traditionally been a warm one. Our pupils and 
staff producing these aids have found herein not only a 
chance to practise their skills but also put a little some- 
thing extra into our relationship. 

J. W. Hodgson. 


Catholic Students at O.S.D. 
Receive First Communion 


On Sunday May 4, ten young Catholic O.S.D. pupils 
attended 8:30 a.m Mass at St. Michael’s Church in 
Belleville to receive their First Holy Communion. Many 
parents, friends and teachers were present to witness the 
event. Wanda Racicot, Gordon Perchaliuk and Peter 
Koehler took part in the offertory procession. Following 
Mass, the ICDA sponsored a communion breakfast for 
the communicants, their families and friends, teachers 
and the seven graduating students. 

Mr. Leo Bass presented First Communion certificates 
and medals to Lee Blackhurst, Shelly Kingsman, Wanda 
Racicot, Sandra Taylor, David Caissie, Peter Koehler, 
Robert Ladouceur, Gordon Perchaliuk, Eugene Richer 
and Frankie Zanini. 

The graduates, Suzanne Fournier, Colleen Kenny, 
Connie McGregor, James Dochuk, Michel Gagne, Richard 
Gill and Larry Lalonde were also presented with certifi- 
cates by Mr. Bass. Colleen Kenny was also awarded a 
certificate of merit for school achievement. 
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Senior Arts Programme 
Has Designs on Future 


The first exploratory year of the senior arts pro- 
gramme is almost over. It has been an interesting and 
productive term for both instructor and students, a 
term in which some foundations have been laid on which 
to build more rewarding and exciting experiences in 
the years to follow. 

The students have been introduced to several different 
media in both two and three-dimensional projects. The 
results have generally been above expectation and, in 
some instances, quite outstanding. Among the most 
successfully completed projects were those involving ink 
drawings, montages, mosaic collages, assemblages from 
scrap of various media, both dry and wet pastel chalk 
work, negative-mold castings, and charcoal sketches. 

Grace Bilger of the Kansas School for the Deaf says 
that deaf students replace sound with an appreciation 
of things which they see. One goal of an art instructor 
is to encourage our children to translate the beautiful 
and the commonplace into eminently satisfying repre- 
sentations. 

Much more basic. work is necessary in both an aware- 
ness and an application of form, ‘colour and texture. A 
thorough knowledge of the basic form of a subject with 
which a student is dealing is necessary before he is able 


To End the Suspense, here’s 


Who Is Who: 


No. 1. Mrs. Mann 

No. 2. Mr. Graham 

No. 3. Mr. Gervis 

No. 4. Mr. Mitchell 

No. 5. Mr. Mohan 

No. 6. Mr. Mitchell 

No. 7. Graham Wadge 
No. 8. Michelle Burleigh 
No. 9. Shannon Corcoran 


No. 10. Jimmy Snyder 
No. 11. Norman Ferguson 
No. 12. Robert Lafleche 
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to refine his techniques and develop and strengthen the 
individuality in his workmanship. In art, as in all learn- 
ing and development, a knowledge and control of basic 
principles is prerequisite to the expansion and diversi- 
fication of one’s creativity. 


Although a core of activities will be carried through 
from year to year, it is hoped that new projects will be 
introduced next term and that free projects will be 
encouraged. New avenues or artistic expression will be 
explored, providing as broad as possible.a variety of 
experience with various media while, at the same time, 
applying some of the basic experiences of this past year. 


Mr. Norman Brown, TV Technician, makes the 
first television pictures at the Commonwealth 
Day celebration. 


Smile... 
You May Be on O.S.D.-TV 


In this issue appears a historic picture. On Common- 
wealth Day the school assembled for the usual parade 
of Scouts, Cubs, Guides and Brownies, and the salute 
to the flag. The ceremony has occurred regularly for 
very many years but on this particular day a new 
feature appeared for the first time. Instead of the usual 
photographs a new camera was introduced and closed 
circuit television made its first appearance on the campus 
of O.S.D. Although not in full use as yet (further experi- 
ments are being carried on), ETV programmes have been 
put on video-tape and the cameras were again in evidence 
during Open. House. 


Closed circuit television will gradually be used 
throughout the school and the Teacher Education 
Centre. It will be useful for training new teachers and 
for helping deaf students. The feedback obtained will 
be invaluable in allowing children to see themselves in 
action, to promote lipreading, to enable a whole class 
or a whole school to see and lipread one individual. 
It can provide & modern dramatic way of commentating 
on ETV programmes whose language often needs editing. 


It is hoped that full articles on its use will appear 
in future issues of ‘The Canadian’ and will amplify these 
short comments. Closed circuit television is not a gimmick 
but a serious teaching tool in the hands of the staff. 
As one commentator has said, it is probably as big 
a breakthrough in education of the deaf as was the 
electronic hearing aid. 
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Athletes Chosen to Compete at 


On Saturday, May 3, 1969 at McMaster Univer- 
sity in Hamilton six O.S.D. Belleville pupils proved 
that hard work and considerable training pays off. 
Their efforts during the day warranted their se- 
lections as members of the Canadian Deaf Track 
and Field Team which will represent Canada at 
the World Games of the Deaf in Belgrade, Yugo- 
slavia in August of this year. The pupils selected 
for their fine performance were Sharlene MacDuff, 
Merry Lee McCuaig, Bonnie Tucker, Jim Snyder 
and Ted Manktelow. Gloria Jarva was selected as 
a spare in the case that one of the four chosen 
girls is unable to attend. She will be considered as 
team member and hopefully sufficient funds will 
be available to take her with the team. 

Also named to the team were four athletes from 
our sister school at Milton; Greg Crockford, Bill 
Whyte, Mike Smith and Linda Russell, the sister 
of former O.S.D. student Don Russell, who took 
part in the 1965 World Games in Washington, D.C. 
Also selected to the team is a student from the 
University of British Columbia, George Stothart. 

Eight other O.S.D. Belleville pupils and 22 Mil- 
ton pupils took part in the meet. From Belleville, 
Wayne Wilson, Robin Dean, Brent Ansley, Rudy 
Sim, Joe Rae, Colleen Kenny, and Paul Landry 
took part. Each athlete turned in a satisfactory 


Greg Crockford winds up 
before qualifying in the 
shot put. 


World Games bound Greg 
Crockford of Milton 
watches the Discus’ 
flight. 
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Ted Manktelow edges Jim Snyder in 100 m. heat 
during Canadian Track and Field Trials. 


performance, and we look for great things from 
our younger athletes during the next four years. 

The meet was officiated by the Waterloo Royal 
Canadian Legion A.A.U. of C. Track and Field 
officials who did a very good job in their first 
meet involving deaf athletes. The facilities at 
McMaster University were very adequate and the 
Federation of the Silent Sports were very happy 
with the co-operation of the university staff and 
special “Thank you” was given Mr. E. “Pinky” 
Lewis, the University trainer, for his consideration 
for our. athletes. 

Many of the arrangements for the meet were 
organized by the Hamilton District Parent Asso- 
ciation, the Milton association and the Kitchener 
association. The athletes journeyed to O.S.D. Mil- 
ton on Friday afternoon and in the evening a short 
reception was held to get acquainted with the 
other participants and to review the meet 
activities. 


Wayne Wilson shows 
good Javelin form as he 
wins the event at the 
Canadian Track and 
Field Finals. 
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1969 World Games of the Deaf 


Sharlene MacDuff cleared 4’9” to win the high 
jump and qualify for the World Games of the Deaf. 


Merry Lee 
McCuaig shows 
good speed finish- 
ing first ina 
Quinte area dash. 


Bill. White beats 
out Ted Mankte- 
low on last leg of 
4x100 m. relay at 
the F.S.S.C. 
Trials. 
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After the long hot Saturday at the track, the 
City of Hamilton treated the participants and 
officials to a delightful banquet where medals 
and crests were presented thanks to the Hamilton 
Parent Association. At about 9:00 p.m. on Satur- 
day evening the tired athletes returned to Belle- 
ville feeling that they had a very successful week- 
end at the Track and Field Finals. 

‘The results are as follows: 


MEN 


100m, Snyder; Manktelow; L. Smith (11.9); 200m, 
Stothart; Whyte; Manktelow (22.8); 400m, Stothart; M. 
Smith; Gordon (51.8); 800m, M. Smith; Goulet; L. 
Smith (2:08.7); 1500m, Johnston; M. Smith; Fletcher 
(4:32.6); 10,000m. D. McKinnon; Ansley; Zahnleiter 
(37:32.2). 

Long jump, Goulet; Whyte; Wilson (18’5"); Triple 
Jump, Goulet; Seto; Zahnleiter (37'2%”"); High Jump, 
Whyte; Wideman; Kazragis (5’'7”); Pole Vault, Whyte; 
Opperman; Bowers (9'6”). 


Discus, Crockford; Sicoli; Cundy (116’); Shot Put (16 
lb), Crockford; Day; Ferris (37'3”); Javelin, Wilson; 
Peon Ferris (153’); 110m hurdles, Ferris; Sicoli; Bowers 
(16.4). 


LADIES 


100m, MacDuff; Russell; McCuaig (13.7); 200m, Mac- 
Duff; Russell; Tucker (28.5); 800m, McCuaig; Russell; 
Jarva (2:55.9); 80m hurdles, MacDuff; Kenny; Jarva 
(16.4). 

High Jump, MacDuff; Dwyer; Quagliatto (4’9”); 
Long Jump, Tucker; Dean; Jarva (14’8”); Shot Put, 
Chamberlain; Bowman; Matthews (24'). 

4x100m- relay, Tucker, MacDuff, Jarva, McCuaig, 
Belleville (55.0); Russell, Bowman, Dwyer, Chamberlain, 
Milton (57.4). 


Canadian Deaf Track and Field Athletes at F.S.S.C. 
Trials at McMaster Uuiversity. 
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A Change is as good as a Rest... 


The popular saying is used purposely in the 
title of this introduction to several of the activ- 
ities which have taken place over the past few 
months as the reason why the staff at the school 
are continually striving to provide different activ- 
ities and experiences for our residential children. 

It is reasonable to believe that in the residen- 
tial situation many of the true life situations can- 
not be encountered. In many areas our residential 
programmes must be structured for the good of all 
pupils. This type of programme, however, does at 
times become rather confining and rigid for both 
the staff and students. 

It is for this change for both the staff and 
pupil that many of the student activities are car- 
ried on. Bus trips, tours, cookouts, sports activities, 
hikes, etc. all provide a change for the residential 
pupil as well as many new experiences for them. 

As you read some of the articles which follow 
you will be able to realize the interest and experi- 
ences which many pupils have gained outside resi- 
dences during the past few months. 


Wish you were there ?... 


The Long Weekend 


On the long weekend in May many of our senior boys 
and girls went home and others went visiting. Those who 
remained had a very busy weekend. The weather was not 
very pleasant but with a few changes we were able to 
carry out most of our plans. 

On Saturday afternoon many of our children went 
downtown shopping. One group of girls went to see the 
movie “Swiss Family Robinson” which they enjoyed. 


After supper Mr. Roberts and his boys built a bonfire 
on the school property down at the bay. A dark cloud 
threatened to send us back to residence but we managed 
to miss the heavy rain that fell just north of us. 

We popped corn over the fire using long-handled wire 
baskets. This was a new experience for most of us but 
after burning a couple of baskets we learned how to make 
perfect popcorn. When the popcorn was finished we 
roasted marshmallows. After putting our fire out we 
walked slowly back to residence. 

It started to rain Sunday morning and it rained al- 
most continually until Monday morning. About two and 
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They aren’t angels... but sometimes they try 


one-half inches of rain fell and cancelled many holiday 
plans. 


After dinner most of our younger girls went to see a 
movie in Jr. School with the younger boys and girls. By 
this time we knew our plans to have a picnic supper at 
Zwick’s Island would have to be changed. We decided to 
go to the gym instead. The children played many games 
including some that they improvised themselves. We 
served picnic supper as planned. We enjoved plenty of hot 
dogs, potato chips, pop, oranges and doughnuts. After 
cleaning up the gym we went to the auditorium to see a 
movie. 


On Monday morning it was difficult to tell what the 
weather would be like by afternoon. We had two choices 
and the boys and girls decided which one they wanted to 
do. Mr. Schauer planned games in the gym and we had 
arranged for a bus trip. We had hoped to see the pony 
show and races at Ameliasburg which were part of the 
week-long activities planned for the Apple Blossom Fes- 
tival. From the account following it can be seen that 
all had a good time. E. Weir 
SH TR i 


No Comment 
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Apple Blossom Time 

Under the competent care of Mr. Keith Johnston, the 
O.S.D. bus transported 37 girls and 2 counsellors from the 
Sr. Girls’ Residence to the Apple Blossom Festival at the 
Weese farm near Rednersville on Sunday, May 25. 

Near the barns, tractors pulling farm wagons loaded 
and unloaded the many visitors who were touring the 
orchards. The winding trail led in and out among the 
blossoming trees, sometimes so close to them that the 
Passengers on the wagons had to dodge the flower-laden 
branches. 

At the main site near the barns, a four-piece group 
entertained with music and songs. Later, the Apple 
Princess and Apple Queen were introduced to the crowd. 
and the winner of the pie-baking and apple dessert con- 
tests received their prizes. Apples, apple pie and apple 
cider were for sale, and the O.S.D. girls were given copies 
of “The Story of Johnny Appleseed.” 

Under sunny skies the bus turned homeward around 
the bay to end an interesting and very enjoyable after- 


noon, Mrs. S. Brown 


A Bus Trip 

A rainy Victoria Day Weekend did not dampen the 
spirits of seventeen boys, eleven girls, and their coun- 
sellors, Mr. Allan and Miss Hockley as they left for a fun 
filled bus trip, Monday, May 19th. 

Mr. Johnson drove past fields and forests, through 
Ameliasburg, and made the first stop at North Lake 
Beach, near Consecon. Here some of the boys and girls 
removed shoes and socks and paddled in the water, while 
others enjoyed an impromptu game of soccer. 

Time to board the bus again for a slow meander back 
through Ameliasburg where local people were holding 
pony chariot racing in the park around barrels and tak- 
ing part in other skill contests. The sun now spread its 
radiance over the scene, adding to the day’s enjoyment. 

On the bus again for the return home and one final 
rash of excitement. The intrusion of a solitary, slightly 
soiled but slimey fish near the back of the bus (naturally 
where all the boys were sitting) brought waves of panic 
as the fish slid down the backs of unsuspecting victims. 

Finally, a weary and, I suspect, thankful bus driver 
deposited his tired charges outside their residence and 
drove off to contemplate the heaps of sand left on the 
floor of the bus and the silent memories of a happy day. 

Miss Lesley Hockley 
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Thrills at the 
Bowmanville Zoo 


The rainy weather of May 19th did not dampen the 
spirits of the Junior children as they boarded the 
chartered bus for the Bowmanville Zoo. 

When they arrived the sun shone and the children 
thoroughly enjoyed the picnic lunch. They then went to 
the gates to buy caramel corn to feed the animals. The 
children didn’t know which way to turn, as they saw ani- 
mals in every direction. Whatever way, there was no dis- 
appointment. They saw birds. rabbits, skunks, opossum. 
deer, pheasants, pigeons, bear cubs, lion cubs, racoons, 
goats, llamas, ducks, donkeys, camels, doves, reindeer, 
buffalo, geese, cranes, and last but not least the monkeys. 

The children, after eating caramel corn and other 
treats were happy to board the bus for Belleville after an 
exciting day at the zoo, Noreen Murphy 

* OK oO OR 
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Hop, hop, hop,.. . 
‘Hare’ Brent Ansley lays the trail 


Fun on the Farm 


On Saturday, April 26, morning and afternoon O.S.D. 
students went to Mr. Bryant’s parents’ farm by bus. We 
had a cross country race to practise running. At first 
Brent Ansley and Mr. Bryant carried two bags of waste 
papers and dropped them on the way to show to us 
where to follow them. We ran about three miles around 
the farm. While we ran we went in the mud and through 
the ponds in the fields. We laughed a lot and our clothes 
were awfully dirty and wet. Mr. Bryant made different 
silly signs about taking care of the trees, trying to get up 
on the wrong trail, etc. and at last, he wrote the sign 
“Colleen is a slow poke’. 

Rudy Sim was the first runner in the Cross Country. 
Jane Dunphy was last because she was almost lost and 
couldn’t find the papers to follow. She rode with Mr. 
Bryant’s father on the tractor. After most were finished 
running the last runners were surprised because they had 
to walk through the pond to the bonfire in the middle 
of the field. While we stood near the fire we were very 
cold because of our wet clothes and dirty shoes. Some of 
us put our wet clothes on the top of the fire to dry them. 


cts 


Gourm 
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ets’ Delight—Smoked Hotdogs 
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Connie McGregor and Philip Meany were our cooks 
to cook the stew, hot dogs and a pail of tea. Atfer eating 
Mr. Bryant gave us race ribbons, Merry Lee McCuaig a 
toilet paper for being the muddiest girl, Colleen Kenny 
a shoe lace for spoiling her shoes, Norman Ferguson a 
sponge for being the wettest boy, Jane Dunphy a string 
so she wouldn’t get lost next time, Philip Meany a soap 
box and other prizes. Most of them were laughing at 
Merry Lee because she won the prize of toilet paper. We 
forced Mr. Bryant, Mr. Miller and Mr. Roberts into the 
water. Their clothes were wet. However, they didn’t mind 
because everyone else was too. When some of us got 
cold, we went to the house to keep warm. 

At about 1:30 the O.S.D. bus came to the farm to 
bring us back to school. We went to the Boys’ Residence 
and drank pop which Mr. Bryant bought. We hope that 
everybody will go to Mr. Bryant's farm again soon for 
another day of fun. 

by Colleen Kenny and Gloria Jarva. 


Robin Dean says its fun ...in April? 


A Trip to Hamilton 


Early Saturday morning, May 3rd, approximately 
fifty anxious and excited students from our scohol 
were allowed to go and witness a Track and Field Meet 
in Hamilton. We had breakfast at 6:45 a.m. and the bus 
was scheduled to leave at 7:30 a.m. Along with the pupils, 
two residence counsellors were involved in this trip. They 
were Miss Hockley and Mr. G. Miller. 


The time of our arrival in Hamilton was approxima- 
tely 10.00 a.m. When everyone got off the bus Mr. Miller 
gave an O.S.D. flag to each and everyone of us to cheer 
with, 

During the Track and Field Meet, two catering trucks 
from the city solved problems for many of us. The 
weather was getting hot late in the morning until a cold 
wind swept at the conclusion of the meet. When this was 
all over everyone boarded the bus at 5 p.m. and departed 
for the School for the Deaf in Milton. At our arrival we 
were welcomed to the school’s campus. Everyone appre- 
ciated this and we thanked them for this. We left Milton 
about 6 p.m. heading for Belleville. On the way to Belle- 
ville we stopped at one of the Highway 401’s well accom- 
modated restaurants. We enjoyed the hospitality there 
because everyone was friendly to us. Then we boarded 
the bus for the last time. It was not very long until we 
arrived on the O.S.D. at 8:30 p.m. 


_ We would like to thank Mr. H. Bryant for making this 
trip possible and everyone else who took part to make it 
an enjoyable day for us. Michel Gagne. 
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The 10th Company O.S.D. has been practising camping skills 
for the last two months and on the last weekend in May we all 
went camping at Waupoos, the Quinte Area Girl Guide Camp 
about 13 miles east of Picton. Five of the Belleville Land Rangers 
came with us. Late Saturday morning Mrs. Grey and five of her 
Guides from Ottawa arrived to camp with us. 


At Waupoos we un- 
loaded our camping gear 


Guides - All Guides 


10th O.S.D., 1st Belleville Rangers, and Ottawa Guides 


from the bus, put up tents, made washstands, fireplaces and 
clotheslines. After supper we did some more work, then played 
games in the building. Before going to bed we had some hot 
chocolate and donuts. 


On Saturday morning when everything was cleaned up and 
put away we went for a hike about a half mile down the road 
to a farm. We saw a two-week-old colt and a monster of a sheep 
dog. It was very huge with long grey hair. 


That evening the supper was very good. It was stew and 


dumplings cooked in a pot 
over the fire. There were ba- 
nana boats for dessert. They 
were roasted in tinfoil in the 
Stew and Dumplings coals. 


After a game of softball we had a campfire. We sang some songs 


and roasted marshmallows. 


Sunday morning was a busy time. 
We had to tidy up everything, pack 
our suitcases and bedrolls. The 
Guides from Ottawa had a very nice 
“Guides’ Own” (a short service of 
worship) for us. 


Next we took down the tents and 
put them away, and just in time too, 
because a, little while later it rained. 


Campfire 
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Banana Boats Coming Up 


Before we came back to school we had a closing ceremony at which 
time Miss Lalonde enrolled two Guides—Penny MclIlmoyle and Judy 
Wells. Janice Chepil received her Homemakers Badge and Helen Wood- 
ward received her Homemakers, Laundress and Cooks Badges. 


Everyone enjoyed the weekend at camp. We hope to go to camp again. 


Helen Woodward 
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Field Day Happenings 


The annual O.S.D. Field Day was held on a cool day, the 4th of June. In spite of the unseasonal 
weather the results of the Field Day were very encouraging. Not only did the athletes selected to represent 
Canada at the World Games of the Deaf produce good results but also several young prospects showed good 
form. The House League proved very competitive with only a few points separating the first four houses. 
Complete results will appear later. 


ese 


Visitors at Open House Behind the scenes — Track and Field Day. 
Joining an excellent turnout of parents, gradu- Many of the students, spectators and contestants 
ates and friends visiting the school on Open House waded in to make the O.S.D. car wash a success. 


were Hastings County Director of Education Eric 
Runacres, Superintendent of Academic Services 
Leslie F. Reid, and Superintendent of Curriculum, 
Donald C. Stirling, pictured above in our Print 
Shop. 


Proceeds from the car wash were donated to the 
fund to send our students to Yugoslavia. 
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Belleville Collegiate and O. 


ilent Sports 


Walkathon for § 


